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CHAPTER I 

THE histor; of the circumBt&nctIs sbont to be related 
hegan many years ago — or bo it seems in theee daja. 
It began, at least, years before the world being 
rocked to and fro revealed in the pause between each of its 
heaTings some startling suggestion of a new arrangement 
of its kaleidoscopic particles, and then immediately a 
re^artangement, and another and another until all belief 
in a permanency of design seemed lost, and the inhabitants 
of the earth waited, helplesdy gazing at i^banging stars and 
colours in a degree of mental chaos. 

Its opening incidents may be dated from a period when 
people still had reooon to believe in permanency and had 
indeed many of them — sometimes through ingennoosness, 
sometimes through stnpidity c' type — acquired a singnlar 
confidence in the importance and stability of their posses* 
sions, desires, ambitions and forms of conviction, 

London at the time, in common with other great 
capitals, felt ifself raUier final thoii^ priding itself on 
being mnoh more flnid and adaptable than it had been 
fifty years previ»ii^y. In speaking of itself it at least 
dealt with fixed cnstoms, and oonditionB and established 
facts connected with them — ^which gave rise to brilliant — 
or dnll — ^witticisms. 

One of these, heard not iu&eqaently, vras to the effect 
that — in Londoit — one might live under an umbrella if 
one lived under it in the right neighbourhood and on the 
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right side of the street, vhich axiom u the reason that a 
certain child through the first six years o( her life sat on 
certain days staring oat of a window in a small, dingy 
room on the top floor of a alios of a honse on a narrow bat 
highly fashionable London street and lotted on at the 
passing of motors, carrisges and people in the doll after- 
noon grayness. 

The room was exalted above its statioD by being called 
The Day Nursery and another room equally dingy and 
oninTiting was known as The Night Nnrsery, The slice 
of a house was inhabited by the very piet^ llrs. Gareth- 
Lawless, its inordinate rent being relactantly paid by 
her — apparently with the assistance of those "ravens" who 
are e^>ected to supply the tmly deserving. The rent was 
inordinate only from the standpoint of one regarding it 
soberly in connection with the character of the honse itself 
which was a gaudy little kennel crowded between two 
comparatively stately mansions. On one side lived an 
inordinately rich South African millionaire, and on the 
other an inordinately exalted person of titte, idiich facts 
combined to form sufficient grounds for a certain inordi- 
nateness of rent. 

Mrs. Qareth-Lawless was also, it may be stated, of the 
fibre which must live on the ri^t side of the street or 
dissolve into nothingness — since aa nearly nothingness as 
an embodied entity can achieve had Nature seemingly 
created her at the outset. So light and airy was the fair, 
slim, physical presentation of her being to the earthly 
>iBion, and so almost impalpably diaphanous the texture 
and form of mind and c^iaracter to be observed by human 
perception, that among such friends — and enemies — as so 
slight a thing could claim she was prettily known aa 
Teather". Her real name, "Amabel", was not half as 
charming and whimsical in its appropriateness, ^Feather" 
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she adored being called and aa it was the {aahion among 
the amaring if ampsing circle in which ehe spent her life, 
to call its acquaintances fantastic pet names selected from 
among the world of birds, beasts and fishes or inanimate 
objecta — ^^eather" she floated throngh her curious exist- 
ence. And it so happened that she was the mother of the 
child who 80 often stared out of the window of the dingy 
and comfortless Day Nursery, too madi a child to be more 
than vaguely conscions in a chaotic way that a certain 
feeling which at times raged within her and made her 
little body hot and reetless was founded on something like 
actnal hate for a special man who had certainly taken no 
deliberate steps to cause her detestation. 



Teather^ had not been called by that delicious name 
irtien she married Bobert Gareth-Lawless who was a 
beaotiftil and irresponsibly rather than deliberately bad 
young man. She was known as Amabel Darrel and the 
loTC^'^est girl in the lovely comer of the island of Jersey 
where her father, a country doctor, had b^otten a large 
family of lovely creatures and brought them up on the ap- 
pallingly inadequate proceeds of his totally inadequate 
practice. Pretty female things must be disposed of early 
lest their market value decline. Therefore a well-bom 
young man even without obvions resourcea represents a 
sail in the offing which is naturally welcomed as posably 
belonging to a bark which may at least bear away a bur- 
den which the back carrying it aa part of its pack will 
willingly shuffle on to other shoulders. It is all very 
well for a man with six lovely daughters to r^;ard them 
as capital if he has money or position or generous re- 
latitms or if he has energy and an ingenions unfatigued 
mind. But a man who is tired and neither clever nor 
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important in any de^ee and who has reared his brood in 
one of the Channel Islanda vith a faded, aill;, unattractive 
wife as his only aid in an; difGtmlty, is wise in leaTin^j^ the 
whole hopeless situation to chance and Inc^ Sometimes 
Inck wmes without assistance but— almost inTariably — ^it 
does not. 

"Feather" — ^who was then "Amabel" — thought Eoberl 
Gareth-LawIeBB incredible good luck. He only drifted 
into ber summer by merest chance because a friend's 
yacht in which he was wandering about "came in" for 
supplies. A girl Ariel in a thin white frock and with big 
larkspor blue eyes yearning at yon under her flapping hat 
as she answers your questions about the best road to eome- 
where will not be too difficult about showing the way 
herself. And there you are at a first-class b^inuisg. 

The ni^t after she met Oareth-Lawless in a lane whose 
■banks were thick with bluebells, Amabel and her sister 
Ali(» huddled close together in bed and talked almost 
pantingly in whispers orer the possibilities which might 
reveal themselves — God willing — ^through a further 
acquaintance with Mr, Qareth-Lawleas. They were eager - 
and breathlessly anxipus but they were yotmg — younj; ih 
theii eagerness and Amabel was full of delight in his goo^ 
looks. I 

"He is 80 'landsome, Alice," she whispered actually 
hugging her, int with affection but exultaticm. "And he 
cant be jnort tl;an twenty-sis or seven. And I'm sure he 
liked me. 1 on know that way a man has of looking at 
you — one seen it even in a place like this where there are 
only curates and things. He has brown eyes — like dark 
bright water in pools. Ob, Alice, if he should!" 

Alice was not perhaps as enthusiastic as her sister. 
Amabel had seen him first and in the Carrel household . 
there was a sort of unwritten, not always observed code 
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flimsily fonnded on "First come first eerrod." Jnrt at the 
oatsst of an acqoaintance one might sa; '^ands o£P as it 
were. Bat not for long. 

'^t doeent matter hov pretty one is they seldom do," 
Alice gnunbled. "And he mayn't have a farthing," 

"Alice," whispered Amabel almost agoni2ingly, "I 
woaldnt care a farthing — if only be toouldt Have I a 
farthing — ^have yon a farthing — has anyone who ever 
comes here a farthing F He lives in London. He'd take 
me away. To live even in a back street tn London would 
be Heaven I And one must — as soon as one possibly 
can. — One mutt f And Oh I" with anotiier hng which this 
time was a shudder, "thinlc of what Doris Earmer had to 
do I Think of his thick red old neck and his horrid 
fatness I And the way he breathed throngh his nose, 
Doris said that at first it nsed to make her ill to look 
at him." 

''She's got over it," whispered Alice. "She's almost as 
fat as he is now. And she's loaded with pearls and 
things." 

"I shonldnH have to 'get over* anything," said Amabel, 
*)f this one would. I could fall in love with him in a 
, Vunnte." 

"Did yon hear what Father said ?" Alice broneht out the 
words rather slowly and relnctantly. She wm not eager 
on the whole to yield np a detail which after all added 
glow to possible prospects which from her pcnnt of view 
were already irritatingly glowing. Tet she conld not 
resist the impulse of excitement. "No, you didnt hear. 
Ton were ont of the room." 

"What about ? Something abont him f I hope it wasn't 
horrid. How could it be?" 

"He said," Alice drawled with a touch of girlishly spite- 
ful indiiferenee, tthat if he was one of the poor Oareth- 
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Lawleasee he tiadnt much chance of succeeding to the title. 
His nnde — Lord lAwdor — is only forty-five and lie faai 
foar splendid healthy boys — perfect litUe giants." 

"Oh, I didn't know there was a title. How splendid," 
exclaimed Amabel raptorously. Then after a few moments' 
innocent maiden redection she breathed with sweet hope- 
fulness from nnder the aheet, "Children so often have 
scarlet fever or diphtheria, and yon know they say those 
very strong ones are more likely to die than the other kind. 
The Vicar of Sheen lost four all in a week. And the 
Vicar died too. The doctor said the diphtheria wouldn't 
have killed him if the shodc hadn't helped." 

Alice — who had a teaapoonfnl more brain than her sister 
— burst into a fit of giggling it was necessary to smother 
by staffing the sheet in her month. 

"Oh I Amabel I" sh^ gurgled. "You are such a donkey I 
You would have been silly enough to say that even if 
people could have beard you. Suppose he had I" 

"Why should he care," said Amabel simply,' "One can't 
help thinking things. If it happened he would be the 
Earl of Lawdor and " 

She fell again into sweet reflection while Alice giggled 
a little more. Then she herself stopped and thought alac^ 

After all perhaps 1 One had to be practicaL *The 

tenor of her thoughts was such that she did not giggle 
again when Amabel broke the silence by whispering with 
tremulous, soft devontness. 

"Alice — do yon think that praying really helps?" 

"I've prayed for things but I never got t^em," answered 
Alice. "But you know what the Vicar said on Sunday in 
his sermon about 'Ask and ye shall receive'." 

'Terhaps you haven't prayed in the right spirit," 
Amabel enggested with true piety. "Shall we — shall we 
try? Let us get out of bed and kneel down." 
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*'Oet oat of bed and kneel down yourself," was Alice's 
tuuympathetic rejoinder. "Ton vonldnt take that mudi 
troable for me." 

Amabel sat up on the edge of the bed. In the faint 
moonlight and her white night-govu she waa almost 
angelic. She held the end of the long ^r soft plait 
himgjng over her shoulder and her eyes were full of 
reproach. 

**I think you ought to take tome interest," she said 
plaintively. "Yon know there would be more chances for 
joa and the others — if I were not here." 

"Til wait until you are not here," replied the unstirred 
Alice. 

But Amabel felt there was no time for waiting in this 
particular case. A yadit which "came in" might so soon 
"put ont". She knelt down, clasping her slim young hands 
and bending her forehead upon them. In effect she im- 
plored that Divine Wisdom might guide Mr. Bobert 
Oareth-Lawlees in the mach desired path. She also made 
divers promises becaose nothing is so easy as to promise 
things. She ended with a gently fervent appeal that — if 
her prayer were granted— something "might happen" 
which would result in her becoming a Countess of Lawdor. 
One could not have put the request with greater tentative 
delicacy. 

She felt qtiite uplifted and a trifie saintly when she rose 
from her knees. Alice had actually fallen asleep already 
and she sighed quite tenderly as she slipped into the place 
beside her. Alniost as her lovely little head touched the 
pillow her own eyes closed. Then she was asleep herself — 
and in the Mntly moonlit ro<mi with the long soft plait 
trailing over her shoulder looked even more like an angel 
than before. 
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Whether or not am a result of this touching appeal to the 
Throne of Grace, Robert Gareth-Lswieaa did. In three 
mouths there vraa a wedding at the Ytrj ancient village 
church and five flowerlike bridesmaids followed a flower 
of a bride to the altar and later in the da; to the Btation 
from which Mr. and Mrs. Bobert Gareth-Lawless vent 
on their way to London. Perhape Alice and Olive also 
knelt by the Bide of their white beds the night after 
the wedding, for on that propitious day two friends of the 
brid^troom's— one of them the owner of the yacht — 
decided to return again to the place where there were to 
be found the most nymphlike of pret^ creatures a man 
had ever by any chance beheld. Such delicate little fair 
crowned heads, such delicious little tip-tilted noses and 
slim white throats, such ripples of gay chatter and non- 
sense I When a man has fortune enough of his own why 
not take the prettiest thing he sees ? So Alice and Olive 
were borne away also and poor Mr. and Mrs. Darrel 
breathed sighs of relief and there were not only more 
chances but causes for bright hopefulness in the once 
crowded house which now had rooms to spare. 

A certain inattention on the part of the Deity was no 
doubt responsible for the fact that "something" did not 
'^ippen" to the family of Lord Lawdor. On, the contrary 
his four little giants of sons throve astonishingly and a 
few months after the Gareth-Lawlees wedding Lady 
lawdor — a trifle effusively as it were — ^presented her 
husband with twin male infants so robust that they were 
humorously known for years afterwards as the "Twin 
Herculeses." 

By that time Aimabel had become "Feather** and despite 
Boberf s ingenious and carefully detailed method of living j 
upon nothing whatever, had many reasons for knowing 
that "life in a back street in London" is not a matter of 
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beds of Toses. Since the back street meat be the "right 
streef * and its accompaniments must vear an aspect of at 
least seeming to belong to the right order of detachment 
and fashionable ease, one was always in debt and forced 
to keep ont of the -way of dons, and obliged to pretend 
things and tell lies vith aptness and outward gaiety. 
Sonutimes one actually was so far driven to the wall that 
one Gonld not keep most important engagements and the 
invention of plausible excoses demanded absolute genius. 
The slice of a house between the two big ones was a rash 
Tentnre of the honeymoon but a year of giving smart little 
dinners in it and going to smart big dinners from it in a 
Buutrt if small brougham ended in a condition someirtiat 
akin to the feat of balancing oneself on the edge of a 
aword. 

Then Robin was bom. She was an intruder and a 
calamity of course. Nobody had contemplated her for a 
moment. Feather cried for a week when she first an- 
nounced the probability of her advent. Afterwards how- 
ever she managed to forget the approaching annoyance and 
went to parties and danced to the last hour continuing to 
be a great success because her prettiness was delicioua and 
her diaphanous mentality was no strain upon the minds of 
her admirers male and female. 

That a Feather should become a parent gave rise to 
much wit of light weight when Robin in the form of a 
bundle of lace was carried down by her nurse to be exhib- 
ited in the gaudy crowded little drawing-room in the slice 
of a house in the Mayfair street. 

It was the Head of the House of Coombe who asked the 
first qnestion about her. 

"What will you do with her?" he inquired detachedly. 

The frequently referred to "babe unborn" could not have 
preaented a gaze of purer innocence than did the lovely 
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Feather. Her eyes of larkBpor blueoess vera dear of anj 
thon^t or intentioii aa spring water is clear at ita 
unclouded best. 

Her ripple of a laogh vas clear also — enchantiDgly dear. 

"Do I" she repeated. "What is it people 'do' vitfa 
babies ? I suppose the DQise knows. I don't. I wouldat 
touch her for the world. She frightens me." 

She floated a trifle nearer and bent to look at her. 

"I shall call her Bobin," she said. "Her name is reall; 
Boberto as she couldn't be called Bobert. People will tam 
roond to look at a girl when they hear her called Bobin. 
Besides she has eyes like a robin. I wish she'd open them 
and let yoa see." 

By diance she did open them at the moment— quite 
dowly. They were dark liquid brown and seemed to be 
all lustrous iris which gazed unmovingly at the object in 
line of focus. That object was the Head of the House of 
Coombe. 

"She is staring at me. There is antipathy in her gaze," 
he said, and stared back unmovingly also, but with a sort 
of cold interest. 
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CHAPTER n 

THE Head of the House of Coombe mu not a title 
to be fonnd in Biu-ke or Debrett, It was a fine 
irony of the Head's own and having been accepted 
by hifl acqoaintancee was not infrequently osed by them in 
their light moments in the same spirit. The peerage, 
recorded him as a Marquis and added several lesser atten- 
dant titles. 

"When English society was respectable, even to stod- 
gineas at times," was his point of view, "to be bom the 
Head of the Hoose' was a weighty and awe-inspiring thing. 
In fearfnl private denunciatory interriews with one's 
parents and governors it was brought up against one as a 
final a^ument against immoral conduct such as debt and 
not going to church. As the Head of the House one was 
called upon to be an Example. In the country one 
appeared in one's pew and announced oneself a 'nuserable 
sinner' in loud tones, one had to invite the rector to dinner 
with regularity and the ladies' of one's family gave tea 
and flannel petticoats and baby clothes to cottagers. Men 
and women were known as ladies' and 'gentlemen' in those 
halcyon days. One Sepresented things — Parties in Parlia- 
ment — Benevolent Societies, and British Hospitality in 
the form of astoonding long dinners at which one drank 
healths and made speeches. In roseate youth one danced 
the schottische and the polka and the round waltz wbidi 
Lord Byron denounced as indecent. To recall the vigour 
at his poem gives rise to a smile — ^when one chances to 
anp at a cabaret" 

11 
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He vas considered very ftmiwing vhen he analyzed his 
own mental attitnde towards his world in generaL 

"I was born somewhat too late and somewhat too early,** 
he explained in his light, rather cold and detached way. 
^I was bom and educated at the dosing of one era and have 
been obliged to adjust myself to living in another. I was 
as it were cradled among treasured relics of the ethics of 
the Georges and Queen Charlotte, and Queen Victoria in 
her bloom. / was in my bloom in the days when ladies* 
were reproved for wearing dresses cut too low at Drawing 
Roomg. Such training gives curious interest to fashions 
in which bodices are unconsidered trifiee and Qreek 
nymphs who dance with bare feet and beautiful bare legs 
may be one's own relations. I trust I do not seem even 
in the shadowiest way to comment unfavourably. I 
merely look on at the rapidities of change with unalloyed 
interest As the Head of the House of Coombe I am not 
enre what I am an Example of — or to. Which is why I 
at times r^;ard myself in that capacity with a slightly 
ribald lightness." 

The detachment of his question with regard to the new* 
bom infant of the airily irresponsible Feather was in 
entire harmony with his attitude towards the singular 
incident of Life as illustrated by the World, the Flesh and 
the Devil by none of which he was — as far as could be 
observed — either impressed, disturbed or prejudiced. His 
own ei^rience had been richly varied and practically 
unlimited in its opportunities for pleasure, sinful or unsin- 
ful indulgence, mitigated or unmitigated wickedness, the 
gathering of strange knowledge, and the possible ignoring 
of all dnll boundaries. This being the case a superhuman 
charity aione could have forborne to believe that his oppor- 
tunities had been neglected in the heyday of his youth. 
Wealth and lack of limitations in themBelves would have 
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been quite enoagh to cause the NonconformiBt Victorian 
miod to T^ard a jonng— or middle-aged — male as likely 
to repreeent 8 fearsome moral example, but these three 
temptetionfl combined iritli good looks and a certain 
mental brilliance were bo inevitably the ooocomitanta of 
el^ant iniquity that the resnlts ini^t be taken for 
granted. 

That the varions worlds in which he lired in Tarlons 
lands accepted him joyfully as an interesting and desirable 
if more or less abominably sinful personage, the Head of 
the House of Coombe— even many years before he became 
its head — regarded vith the detachment which he had, 
even much earlier, b^nn to learn. Why should it be in the 
least matter what people thought of one ? Why should it 
in the least matter what one thought of oneself— and there- 
fore why should one think at all ? He had b^un at the 
outset a brilliantly happy young pagan with this simple 
theory. After the passing of some years he had not been 
quite so happy but had remained quite as pagan and 
retained the theory which had lost its first fine careless 
rapture , and gained a secret bittemees. He had not 
married and iimnmerable stories were related to explain 
the reason why. They were most of them quite false and 
none of them quite true. When he ceased to be a young 
man his delinquency was much discussed, more especially 
when his father died and he took bis place as the head of 
his family. He was old enough, rich enough, important 
enough for marri^e to be almost imperative. But he 
remained unmarried. In addition he seemed to consider 
his abstinence entirely an affair of his own. 

"Are you as wicked as people say you are J" a reckless 
young woman once asked him. She belonged to the 
yoimger set which was that season trying recklessnesB, in 
a tentative way, as a new fashion. 
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"I really dont know. It is ao difficnlt to decide," be 
answered. "I could tell better if I knew exactly what 
wickedness is. When I find oat I will ixA joa know. So 
good of 7<m to take an interest" 

Thirty years earlier he knew that a young lady wbo had 
beard be was wicked wonid have pmsbed in flames before 
inunodestly mentioning the fact to him, but might baTe 
delicately attempted to offer "first aid" to reformation, by 
approaching with sweetness the snbject of going to church. 

The reckless yoimg woman looked at bim with an atten- 
tion which be was far from being Uind raongb not to 
see was increased by bis answer. 

"I never know what yon mean," she said almost 
wistfully. 

"Keither do I," was his amiable response. "And I am 
sore it would not be worth while going into. Really, we 
neither of ns know what we mean. Perhaps I am as 
wicked as I know bow to be. And I may have painfol 
limitations— or I may not" 

After his father's death be spent rather more time in 
Ix)ndon and rather less in wandering over the &ce of the 
globe. Bnt by the time he was forty he knew familiarly 
far coontries and near and was intimate with most of the 
peoples thereof. He could bare found his way about 
blind-folded in the most distinctive parts of most of tho 
great cities. He had seen and learned many things. The 
most absorbing to his mind had been the ambiticms and 
diangee of nations, statesmen, rulers and those they ruled 
or were ruled by. Courts and capitals knew him, and bis 
opportunities were such as gave bim all ease as an onlooker. 
He was outwardly of the type vdiich does not arouse 
caotion in talkers and he heard much which was sugges- 
tire even to illumination, from those to whom he remained 
unsuspected of being a man who remembered things long 
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and vas utnte in drawing condnaoiiB. The fiict remained 
howerer that he possessed a remarkable memory and one 
vhich ma not a rag-bag filled vith unassorted and parti- 
coloured remnants, bnt a large and orderly space whose 
contents were catalogued and filed and well enclosed from 
observation. He was also given to the mental argument 
irhicb follows a point to its condnaion as a mere habit of 
mind. He saw and knew well those who sat and pondered 
with knit brows and cautiooBly horering hand at the great 
dicas-board which is formed by the Uap of Europe. He 
found an enormous interest in watching their play. It 
was his fortune as a result of his position to know persons 
who wore crowns and a natural incident in Kiiose lives it 
was to receive the homage expressed by the uncorering of 
the head and the bending oi the knee. At forty he looked 
back at the time wh«i the incongmousness, the abnorm- 
ality and the unsteadiness of the foundations on which 
such personages stood first struck him. The realization 
had been in its almost sacrile^ous novelty and darii^;, a 
Bort of thunderbolt passing through his mind. He had 
at the time spoken of it only to one person. 

"I have no moral or ethical views to ofEer,** he had said. 
"I only gee. The thing — as it is — will disint^frate. I 
am so at sea as to what will take its place that I feel as 
if the prospect were rather horrible. One has bad the old 
landmarks and been impressed by the old pomp and 
pictureequeness so many centuries, that one cannot see 
the earth without than. There have been kings even in 
the Cannibal IsUnds." 

'As a statesman or a diplomat he would have seen far 
bat he had been too much occupied with life as an 
entertainment, too self-indulgent for work of any order. 
He freely admitted to himself t^t he was a worthless 
person bnt the fact did not disturb him. Having been 
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bom vith a certain order of brain it (Awerred and worked 
in 8pite of him, thereby adding flavour and interest to 
exijgtence. But that vas alL 

It cannot be aaid that as the years passed he quite 
enjoyed the fact that he kner he was rarely spoken of 
to a stranger without its being mentioned that he was the 
most perfectly dressed man in London. He rather de- 
tested the idea though he was aware that the truth was 
tmimpeachable. The perfection of his aoctnnpaniments 
had aiiaen in his yontii from a secret feeling for fitness 
and harmony, Textnre and colour gare him almost ab- 
normal pleasure. His expression of this as a masculine 
creature had its limits which resulted in a concentration 
on perfection. Even at five-and-twenty however be had 
nerer been called a dandy and even at five-and-forty no 
one had as yet hinted at Beau Brummel thongh by that 
time men as well as women frequently described to each 
other the cut and colour of the garments he wore, and 
tailors besought him to honour them with crumbs of hia 
patronage in the ambitious hope that they might mention 
him as a client. And the simple fact that he appeared in 
a certain colour or cat set it at once on its way to become 
a fashion to be seized upon, worn and exaggerated until 
it was dropped suddenly by its originator and lost in the 
oblivion of cheap imitations and cheap tailor shopa. The 
first exaggeration of the harmony he had created and the 
original was seen no more. 

'^Feather herself had a marvelloua trick in the collecting 
of her garmeDta. It was a trick which at times barely 
escaped assuming the proportions of absolute creation. 
Her passion for self-adornment expressed itself in ingen- 
ious combination and quite startling uniquenesa of line 
now and then. Her slim faimeae and ash-gold gOHsamer 
hair carried airily strange tilts and cntves of little or laig» 
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hats or daring tints other vomen could not saatain bat 
inTuiably strove to imitat« however disastrons the reenlts. 
Beneath soft drooping or oddly fiopping brims hopelessly 
nnbecoDung to most faces hers looked ont quaintly lovely 
as a pictured child's wearing its grandmother's bonnet. 
Eveiytbing draped itself about or dang to her In entranc- 
ing folds which however whimsical were never gro- 
tescpie. 

^^Things are always becoming to me," she said quite 
simply. "Bnt often I stick a few pins into a dress to tuck 
it np here and there, or if I give a hat a poke somewhere 
to make it cro(Aed, they are much more becoming. People 
ate always asking me how I do it bnt I don't know how. 
I bought a hat from Cerise last week and I gave it two 
little thompB with my fist— one in the crown and one in 
the brim and they made it wonderful. The maid of the 
most grand kind of person tried to find out from my toaid 
where I bonght it. I wonldnt let her tell of coarse." 

She created fashions and was imitated as was the Head 
of the House of Coombe but she was enraptured by the fact 
and the entire power of such gray matter as was held by 
her email brain cells was concentrated upon her desire to 
evolve new fantasies ahd amazements for her world. 

Before be had been married for a year there began to 
creep into the mind of Bob Gareth-Lawlese a fearsome 
doubt remotely hinting that she might end by becoming an 
awfnl bore in the course of time — particularly if she also 
^ded by being less pretty. She chattered so incessantly 
about nothing and was snch an empty-headed, extravagant 
little fool in her insistence tm cloliies — clothes — clothes — 
as if they were the breath of life. After watching her for 
about two hoars cme morning as she sat before her mirror 
directing her maid to arrange and re-arrange her hair in 
different styles — ^in delicate pufF| and curls and straying 
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rings — in smooth soft bands and loops — ^in braids and 
coils — ^he broke forth into an oneae; short lan^ and 
eipressed himself — though she did not know be waa 
ezpTsesing himself and would not have onderstood hun 
if she had. 

"If you have a soul — and I'm not at all certain yoa 
have — " he said, "if s divided into a dreeamaker'B and a 
hairdreseer'B and a milliner's shop. It's full of ttunbled 
piles of hats and frocks and diamond combe. If s an 
awful mess. Feather." 

"I hope it's a shoe shop and a jeweller's as well," she 
laughed quite gaily. ''And a lace-maker's. I need every 
one of them." 

"It's a rag shop," he said. "It has nothing but chiffons 
in it." 

"If ever I do think of souls I think of them as silly 
ganzy things floating about like little balloons," was her 
cheerful response. 

"Thaf s an idea," he answered with a rather louder 
laugh, "Tours might be made of pink and blue gauze ' 
spangled with those thiogs you call paUUtttt." 

The fancy attracted her. 

"If I had one like thaf — ^with a pleased creative air, 
"it would look rather ducky floating from m; shoulder — 
or even my hat — or my hair in the evenings, just held by 
a tiny sparkling chain fastened with a diamond pin — and 
with lovely little pink and blue streamers." With the 
touch of genius she had at once relegated it to its place 
in the scheme of her universe. And Robert laughed even 
louder than before. 

"Yon mustn't make me laugh," she said holding up her 
hand. "I am having my hair done to match that quakery 
thin pale mousey dress with the tiny poke bonnet — and I 
want to try my face too. I must look sweet and demure. 
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Yon muatnH really Isn^li vhen 70U irear a drees and hat 
like that. Yon most only smile." 

Some months earlier Bob voold hare found it difBcolt 
to believe that she said this entirely without any touch of 
humour but he realized now that it was so said. He had 
some sense of humour of his own and one of his reasons 
for Tsgaely feeling that she might become a bore was that 
she had none whatever. 

It was at the garden party irtiere she wore the thin 
qoakery moos^ drees and tiny poke bonnet that the Head 
of the House of Ooombe first saw her. It was at the 
place of a f ashionaUe artist who lived at Hampstead and 
had a garden and a few fine old trees. It had been 
Feather's special intention to strike this note of delicate 
dim cdoar. Every other woman was blue or pink or 
yellow or white or flowered and she in her filmy coolness 
of nnngual hue stood out exquisitely among them. Other 
heads wore hats broad or carved or flopping, hers looked 
like a little nun's or an imaginary portrait of a delicious 
yooDg great-grandmother. She was more arresting than 
any other female creature on the emerald sward or nnder 
the spreading trees. 

When Coombe's eyes first fell upon her he was talking 
to a group of people and he stopped speaking. Someone 
standing quite near him said afterwards that he had for 
a second or so become pale — almost as if he saw something 
which frightened him. 

''Who is that nnder the copper beech — being talked to 
by HailowF** he inqoired. 

Feather was in fact listening with a gentle air and with 
her eyelids down drooped to the exact line harmonious 
with the angelic littie jxAib bonnet. 

"it is Mrs. Bobert Oareth-Lawless— 'Feather' we call 
her," be was answered. "Was there ever anything more 
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artful than that startUng little smol^ dreseP If it was 
flame colour oue wouldn't see it as quickly," 

"One wonldnH look at it aa long," said Goombe. "One 
is in danger of staring. And the little hat — or bonnet — 
irtiich pokes and is fastened under her pink ear by a satin 
boT h^d by a loose pale bad I Will someone rescue me 
from staring b; leading me to her. It won't be staring 
if I am talking to her. Please." 

The paleness appeared again as on being led across the 
grass he drew nearer to the copper beech. He was still 
rather pale when Feather lifted her eyee to him. Her 
eyes were so shaped by Nature that they looked like an 
angel's when they were lifted. There are eyee of that 
particular cut. But he had not talked to her fifteen 
minutes before he knew that there was no real reason ^y 
he ahonld ever again lose his colour at the sight of her. He 
had thought at first there was. With the perception which 
invariably marked her sense of fitness of thi^ she had 
b^un in the course of the fifteen minutes — almost before 
the colour had quite returned to his face — ^the story of her 
husband's idea of her soul, as a balloon of pink and blue 
gauze spangled with paiUettee, And of her own inspira- 
tion of wearing it fioating from her shoulder or her hair 
by the light sparkling chain — and with delicate ribbon 
streamers. She was much delighted with his laugh — 
though she thought it had a rather cracked, harsh sound. 
She knew he was an important person and she always felt 
she was being a success when people laughed. 

"Exquisite I" he said. "I shall never see you in the 
future, without it. But wouldn't it be necessaiy to vary 
the colour at times P" 

"Oh I Yes — ^to match things,** seriously. "I couldnt 
wear a pink and blue one vitii tiiia — " glancing over the 
smoky mousey thing " — or paillettes." 
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"Oh, no — ^not paitletUt," he agreed almost vith gnfity, 
the hareh lan^ haring ended. 

"One couldn't imagine the eiact colonr in a moment. 
One voold have to think," she reflected. "Perhaps a 
misty dim bluey thing — ^like the edge o( a rain-olond — 
scarcel; a colonr at all." 

For an instant her eyes were softly shadowed aa if look- 
ing into a dream. He watched her fixedly then. A 
-wcnnan vho was a sort of angel might look like that when 
she waa asking herself bow mnch her pore soul nu|^t 
dare to pray for. Then he langhed again and Feather 
laughed also. 

Uany practical thoughts had already begun to follow 
each other hastily through her mind. It would be the 
best possible thing for them if he really admired her. Bob 
iras having all sorts of trouble with people they owed 
mcmey to. Bills were sent in again and again and dis- 
agreeable letters were written. Her dressmaker and 
milliner had given her moat rude htDta which could indeed 
be scarcely considered hints at alL She scaroely dared 
^leak to their smart yonng footman who she knew had 
only taken the place in the slice of a house because he had 
been told that it mij^i be an opening to better things. 
She did not know the exact somming up at the agency 
had been as fdlows: 

"Tfaey^ a good looking pair and he's Lord Lawdor'a 
nsiihew. They're bound to have their fling and nnart 
people will come to their house because she's so pret^. 
They'll last two or three years perhaps and youll open the 
door to the kind of people who remember a well set-up 
young fellow if he shows he knows his work abore i^e 

The more mm of the class of the Head of the Hones of 
Coon^ who came in and out of the slice of a bouse the 
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more likely tlie owners of it were to get good inTitatioiw 
ftttd continued credit, Feather was swan. Sendee which, 
she thou^t ingenaonai;, if he was rich he would no donU 
lend Bob money. She had already known that certain 
men who liked her had done it. She did not mind it at 
all. One was obliged to have money. 

This was the b^ioning of an acquaintance which gave 
rise to much argnment OTcr tea-cnps and at dinner parties 
and in bondoirs — eren in comers of Feather's own gaudy 
little drawing>room. The aigoment r^;arded the d^ree 
of Coombe's interest in her. There was always cnriositr 
aa to the degree of his interest in any woman — especially 
and privately on the part of the wmnan herself. Casoal and 
shallow observers said he was qoite infatoated if each a 
thing were possible to a man of his temperament ; the more 
concentrated of mind said it was not possible to a man of 
his temperament and that any attraction Feather mig^t 
have for him was oi a kind special to himself and that he 
alone coold explain it — and he would not. 

Bemained lutwerer the fact that he managed to see a 
great deal of her. It might be said Uiat he even rather 
followed her about and more than one among the specially 
concentrated of mind had seen him on occasion stand apart 
a little and look at her — ^watch her — ^with an expression 
suggesting equally profound thought and the profonnd 
int^itimi to betray his private meditations in no dq;ree. 
There was no shadow of profundity of thought in his treat- 
ment of her. He talked to her as she best liked to be 
talked to about herself, her successes and her clothes which 
were more successful than anything else. He went to the 
little but exceedingly lively dinners the Gareth-Lawlesses 
gave and though he was understood not to be fond of 
dancing now and then danced with her at balls. 

Feather was guilelessly doubtless concerning him. She 
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WM quite wan that he was in lore vith her. Her idea of 
that muyersBl emotion was that it was a matter of clothes 
and propinquity and loreliness and that if one vers at all 
clever one got thingB one wanted as a reenlt of it. Her 
overwhelming affection for Bob and his for her had given 
her life in London and ita entertaining accompaniments. 
Her frankness in the matter of this desirable capture when 
she talked to her husband was at once li^t and friendly, 

"Of ooorse yon will be able to get credit at his tailor's 
as J0^ know him so well," she said. "When I persoaded 
him to go with me to Madame H^^e's last week she was 
quite amiable. He helped me to choose sic dreesee and I 
believe she would have let me choose blz more," 

"Does she think he is going to pay for them?" asked 
Bob. 

"It doesuH matter what she thinks"; Feather laughed 
Tery prettily. 

"Doemi*tit?» 

"Not a bit. I shall have the dresses. Whafs the 
matter. Bob? Ton look quite red and cross," 

Tve had a headache for three days," he answered, "and 
I fed hot and cross. I dont care abont a tot of things 
yoo aay, Feather." 

"Dont be silly," she retorted. "I don't care about a lot 
of things yon say — and do, too, for the matter of that." 

Bobert Gareth-Lawless who was sitting on a chair in 
her dressing-room grunted slightly as he robbed his red 
and flushed forehead. 

"There's a — sort of limit," he commented. He hesitated 
a little before he added sulkily " — ^to the things one — 
sayt." 

"That sounds like Alice," was her undisturbed answer. 
"She used to squabble at me because I aaid things. But 
I bdisYe one of the reasons people like me is because I 
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make tbem laugh by taywg things. Lord Coombe lao^tg. 
Hfl is a very good person to know," she added practically. 
"Somehow be connU. Daa't yoo rectdlect how before we 
knew him — when he was abroad so long — ^people used to 
bring him into their talk as if they couldn't help remem- 
bering him and what he was like. I knew quite ft lot 
about him — abont his cleremess and his manners and his 
way of keeping women off without being rade— and the 
things h» says about rayalties and the aristocracy going 
oat of fashion. And aboat his clothes. I adore his 
clothes. And I'm convinced he adores mine." 

She had in &ct at once observed his clothes as he had 
crossed the grass to her seat onder the copper beech. She 
had seen that his fine thinness was inimitably fitted and 
presented itself to the eye as that final note of perfect line 
which ignores any possibility of comment. He did not 
wear things — they were expressions of his mental subtle- 
ties. Feather on her part knew that she wore her clothes 
— carried tbem about with her — ^however beautifully. 

"I like him," she went on. "I don't know anything 
about political parties and the state of Europe so I don't 
understand the things he says which people think are so 
brilliant, but I like him. He isn't really as old as I 
thought he was the first day I saw him. He had a hag- 
gard look about his mouth and eyes then. He looked as 
if a spangled pink and blue gauze soul with little floating 
streamers was a relief to him." 

The child Bobin was a year old by that time and 
staggered about uncertainly in the dingy little Day 
Nursery in which she passed her existence except on such 
occasions as her nurse — ^who had promptly fallen in love 
with the smart young footman— carried her down to the 
daA. kitchen and Servants' Hall in the basement where 
Qtere was an earthy smell and an abundance of cockroaches. 
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The Servants' H&li had been given that name in the 
catalogue of the fashionable agents who let the bonse and 
it was as cramped and grimy as the two top-floor nor- 
series. 

The next aftemotm Bobert Qareih-Lawless staggered 
into his wife's drawing-room and dropped on to a eofa 
staring at her and breathing hard. 

**FeatherI" he gasped. "Don't know what's ap with 
me. I believe I'm — awfoUy Ult I can't see straight. 
Can't think." 

He fell over sidewise on to the cushions so faelplessi; 
that Feather sprang at him. 

"Don't, Bob, don't I" she cried in actual angoigb. "Lord 
Goombe is taking ns to the opera and to enpper afterwards, 

I'm going to vrear " She stopped speaking to shake 

him and tr; to lift his head. "Oh I do try to sit np," she 
b^ged pathetically, "Jost tr;. Don't give np till after- 
wards." But she could neither make him Bit np nor make 
him hear. He lay back heavily with his mouth open, 
breathing etertoroosly and quite insensible. 

It happened that the Head of the Honse of Coombe was 
annoonced at that veiy moment even as she stood wringing 
her hands over the sofa. 

He went to her side and looked at Gareth-Lawless. 

"Have yon sent for a doctor ?" he inquired. 

"He's — only just done it I" she exclaimed. 'If s more 
than I can bear. Yon said the Prince would be at the 
sapper after the opera and " 

"Were yon thinking of going ?" he put it to her quietly. 

"I shall have to send for a nurse of course " she 

began. He went so far as to interrupt her, 

"Yon had better not go — if yonll pardon my saying so," 
he snggeated. 

"Not go? Notgoat aUP'shewaaed. 
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*^ot go at aU," VBS hU answer. And there vas bucIi 
entire lack of encooragement in it that Feather sat down 
and burst into sobe. 

Id less than two weeks Bobert was dead and she w&a left 
a loyelj pramileas widow with a child. 
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TWO or three decades earlier the prerailing Benti- 
mwt woold have been that "poor little Ure. Qareth- 
Lavlesg" and her Bitoation vere pathetic. Her 
acquaintances would sympathetically have discnsBed her 
helpleeeness and abeolate lack of ail resonrce. So very 
pretty, so young, the mother of a dear little girl — left 
with no income I How very ead! What could she do? 
The elect would have paid her Tisits and sitting in her 
daricened drawing-room eameetly besonght her to tmst 
to her Maker and so^ested "the Scriptures" as suitable 
reading. Some of them — rare and strange sonle even in 
their time — ^would have known what they meant and meant 
what they said in a way they had ae yet only the power to 
express through the medium of a certain shibboleth, the 
rest would hare used the same forms merely because 
shibboleth is easy and always safe and creditable. 

Bat to Feather's immediate circle a multiplicity of 
engagements, fevers of eagerness in the attainment of 
pleasures and ambitions, anxietiee, small and large terrors, 
and a whirl of days left no time for the regarding of 
pathetic aspects. The tiny house up whose staircase — 
tucked against a wall — one had seemed to have the effect of 
crowding even when one went alone to make a call, snd' 
denly ceased to represent hilarious little parties which 
were as entertaining as they were up to date and noisy. 
The most daring things London gossiped about had been 
said and done and worn there. Novel social ventures had 
been tried — dancing and songs which seemed almost start- 
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ling at first — bat which w«re gradually being generally 
adopted. There had always been a great deal of laoghin^ 
and talking of nonseiise and the bandying of jokes and 
catch phraaes. And Feather fluttering about and saying 
delicious, sUly things at which her hearers shouted with 
glee. Such a place could not saddenly become pathetic 
It seemed almost indecent for Robert Qareth-Lawless to 
have dragged Death nakedly into their midst — ^to have 
died in his bed in one of the little bedrooms, to hare been 
pnt in his cofDn and carried down the stairs scraping the 
wall, and sent away in s hearse. Nobody could bear to 
think of it. 

Feather could bear it less than anybody else. It seemed 
incredible that soch a trick could have been played her. 
She ^ut herself np in her stuffy little bedroom with its 
shrimp pink frills and draperies and cried lamentably. 
At first she cried as a child might who was suddenly 
snatched away in the midst of a party. Then she began 
to cry because she was frightened. Numbers of cards 
"with sympathy" had been left at the front door daring the 
first; week after the funeral, they had accumulated in a 
pile on the salver but very few people had really come to 
see her and while she knew they had the excuse of her 
recent bereavement she felt that it made the house ghastly. 
It had never been silent and empty. Things had always 
been going on and now there was actually not a sound to 
be heard — no one going up and down stairs — Bob's room 
cleared of all his belongings and left orderly and empty — 
the drawing-room like a gay little tomb without an occu- 
pant. How long would it be before it would be full of 
people again — how long must she wait before she could 
decently invite anyone? — It was really at this point that 
fright seized upon her. Her brain was not given to 
activities of reasoning and followed no bought far. She 
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bad not began to aak hareelf qaefltions as to ways and 
ineaiiB. Bob had been vinning at cards and had boiroTod 
some money from a new soqaaintance ao no immediate 
abysB had yawned at her feet. Bnt when the thought of 
future festiTities rose before her a sadden cheek made her 
mvoluntarily dutch at her throat. Bhe had no money at 
all, bills were piled ererywhere, perhaps now Kobert was 
dead none of the shops would give her credit. She 
Tflmembered hearing Bob come into the house swearing 
only tiie day before he was taken ill and it had been 
because he had met on the door-etep a collector of the rent 
which was long over-due and must be paid. She had no 
money to pay it, none to p&y the servants' wages, none 
to pay the honsehold bills, none to pay for the monthly 
hire of the brougham I Wonld they turn her into the 
street — ^would the servants go away — ^would she be left 
without even a carriage? What conld she do about 
clothes I She could not wear anything bnt mourning now 
and by the time da was oat of mourning her old dothee 
would have gone out of fashion. The morning on which 
this aspect of things occurred to her, she was so terrified 
that she began to run up and down the room like a 
frightened little cat seeing no escape from the trap it is 
caught in. 

"IVa awful — ifa awful — ^ifs awful I" broke out between 
her sobe. "What can I do ? I can't do anything I There's 
nothing to do ! If s awful — it's awful — if s awful 1" Bhe 
ended by throwing herself on the bed crying until she was 
exhaosted. She had no mental resources which would 
snggeet to her that there was anything bat crying to be 
done. She bad cried very little in her life previoosly 
because even in her days of limitation she had been able 
to get more or lees what she wanted — ^though of coarse it 
had generally been lees. And crying made one's nose and 
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ey«8 red. On this occaeion ehe actually for^t her noee 
and eyes and cried until she acarcel; knew herself vhen 
she got up and looked in the glass. 

She rang the bell for her maid and sat down to wait 
her coming. Tonson should bring her a cup of beef tea. 

"It's time for lunch," she thought. "I'm faint with 
crying. And she shall bathe my eyes with rose-water." 

It was not Tonson's custom to keep her mistress waiting 
but today she was not prompt. Feather rang a second 
time and an impatient third and then sat in her chair and 
waited until she b^an to feel as she felt always in these 
dreadful days the dead silence of the hooae. It was the 
thing which most struck terror to her soul — that horrid 
Btillnras. The servants whose place was in the basement 
were too much closed in their gloomy little quarters to 
hare made themselves heard upstairs even if they had been 
inclined to. During the last iew weeks Feather had even 
found herself wishing that they were less well trained and 
would make a little noise — do anything to break the silence. 

The room she sat in — Rob's awful little room adjoining 
— ^which was awful because of what she had seen for a 
moment lyii^ stiff and hard on the bed before she was 
taken away in hysterica — ^were dread endoenres of utter 
silence. The whole house was dumb— the very street had 
no sound in it. She could not endure it. How dare 
Tonson F She sprang np and rang the bell again and 
again until its sound came back to her pealing through 
the place. 

Then she waited again. It seemed to her that £ve 
minutes passed before sho heard the smart young footman 
mounting the stairs slowly. She did not wait for his 
knock upon the door bat opened it herself. 

"How dare Tonson I" she b^an. "I have rung four or 
five timra I How dare ahe I" 
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Th« smart young footman's manner had been foTmed 
in a good school. It was attentive, impersonal. 

"I don't know, ma'am," he answered. 

''What do yon mean ? What does the mean ? Where is 
she?" Feather felt almost breathless before his nnper- 
tarbed good style. 

"I dont know, ma'am," he answered as before. Then 
with the same unbiassed bearing added, "None of na 
know. She has gone away." 

Feather cintched the door baodle because she felt herself 
swaying. 

"Away 1 Away I" the words were a faint gasp. 

"She packed her trunk yesterday and carried it away 
with her on a fonr-wheeler. About an hour ago, ma'am." 
Feather dropped her hand from the knob of the door and 
trailed back to the chair she had left, sinking into it 
helplessly. 

"Who— who will drese me?" she half wailed. 

"I dont know, ma'am," replied the young footman, hia 
excellent manner preenming no snggeetion or opinion 
whatever. He added however, "Cook, ma'am, wishes to 
speak to yon." 

"Tell her to come to me here," Feather said. "And I — 
I itant a cap of beef tea." 

"Yee, ma'am," witli entire respect. And the door closed 
quietly behind him. 

It was not long before it was opened again. "Co(^* 
had knocked and Feather had told her to come in. Most 
oodu are stout, bat this one was not. She was a thin, 
tall woman with square shoulders and a square face 
somewhat reddened by constant proximity to fires. She 
had been trained at a cooking school. She carried 
a pile of small account books but she brought noth- 
ing else. 
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'^ vaoted some beef tea, Cook," eaid Feather protest- 
ingly. 

'^There is no beef tea, ma'am," said Cook. "There is 
neither beef, nor stock, nor Liebig in the house." 

"Why — ^why not?" stammered Feather and she stam- 
mered becanse even her lack of perception saw something' 
in the woman's face irbuk was new to her. It was a sort 
of finalii?. 

She held out the pile of email hooks, 

"Here are the books, ma'am," was her explanation. 
'Terhaps as you don't like to be troubled with snch things, 
you dont know how far behind they are. Nothing haa 
been paid for months. Ifs been an erery-day fight to get 
the things that was wanted. It's not an agreeable thing 
for a cook to have to stm^le and plead. I've had to do 
it because I had my reputation to think of and I cooldnt 
send up rubbish when there was company," 

Feather felt herself growing pale as she sat and stared 
at her. Cook drew near and laid one little book after 
another on the small table near her. 

"That's the butcher's book," she said. *'He^ sent 
nothing in for three days. We've been Uying on leavings. 
He's sent his last, he says and he means it. This is the 
baker's. He's not been for a week, I made up rolls 
myself becanse I had some flour left. Ifs done now — and 
he's done. This is groceries and Mercom & Frees wrote 
to Mr. Gareth-Lawlees when the last month's supply came, 
that it would ie the last until payment was made. This 
is wines— and coal and wood — and laundry — and milk. 
And here is wages, ma'am, which can't go on any longer." 

Feather threw up her hands quite wildly. 

"Oh, go away ! — go away t" she cried, "If Mr. Lawlesa 
were here " 

**He isn't, ma'am," Cook interposed, not fiercely but in 
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a way more terrifying than any ferocity conld hare becD — 
ft way which pointed steadily to the end of things, "Aa 
long as there's a gentleman in a bouse there's generally 
a sort of a prospect that things may be settled some way. 
At any rate there's s(nneone to go and speak yonr mind to 
even if yon have to give np your place. But when there's 
no gentleman and nothing — and nobody — respectable 
people with their livings to make have got to protect 
themsdves." 

The woman had no intention of being insolent. Her 
simple statement that her employer's death had left 
"Nothing" and 'Tfobody" was prompted by no consciously 
ironic realization of the diaphanousness of Fe&ther. As 
for the rest she had been professionally trained to take 
care of her interests as well as to cook and the ethics of 
the days of her grandmother when there had been servants 
with actual affections had not reached her. 

"Ohl go away I Go awa-ayl" Feather almost shrieked. 

'^ am going, ma'am. So are Edward and Emma and 
Louisa. Ifs no use waiting and giving the month's 
notice. We shouldn't save tiie month's wages and the 
trades-people wouldn't feed us. We can't stay here and 
starve, ^d ifs a time of the year when places has to be 
looked for. Yon cant hold it against ns, ma'am. Ifs 
better for yon to have na out of the house tonight — ^which 
is when our boxes will be taken away." 

Then was Feather seized with a panic For the first 
time in her life she found herself facing mere common 
facts which rose before her like a solid wall of stone — ^not 
to be leapt, or crept under, or bored through, or slipped 
round. She ms so overthrown and bewildered that she 
could not even think of any clever and rapidly constructed 
lie which would help her ; indeed she was so aghast that she 
did not remember that there were such things as lies. 
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"Do yoQ mean," she cried out, "that yoa are all going 
to leave the hoase — that there won't be any eerrants to 
wait on me — that there's nothing to eat or drink — that I 
shall have to stay here alone — and starve 1" 

"We shonld have to starve if we stayed," answered Cocdc 
simply, "And of cooree there are a few things left in the 
pantry and closets. And yoa might get in a woman by the 
day. Yon wont starve, ma'am. You've got your family 
in Jersey. We waited because we thought Mr. and Hrs. 
Darrel would be sure to come." 

"My father is ill. I think he's dying. My mother could 
not leave him for a moment. Perhaps he's dead qow," 
Feather wailed. 

"YouVe got your London friends, ma'am " 

Feather literally beat her hands together. 

"My friends I Can I go to people's houses and knock at 
their front door and tell them I haven't any servants or 
anything to eat I Can I do that? Can I?" And she 
said it as if she were going crazy. 

The woman had said what she had come to say aa 
spokeswoman for the rest. It had not been pleasant but 
she knew she had been quite within her rights and 
dealt with plain facts. But she did not enjoy the pros- 
pect of seeing her little fool of a mistress raving in hys- 
terics. 

'TToa mustn't let yourself go, ma'am," she said. "You'd 
better lie down a bit and try to get quiet." She hesitated 
a moment looking at the pretty ruin who had risen from 
her seat and stood trembling. 

'^t's not my place of course to — ^make auggeetionB," she 
said quietly, "Bnt — had you ever thought of sending for 
Lord Coombe, ma'am P" 

Feather actually found the torn film of her mind can^t 
for a second by something which wore a form of reality. 
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Cook eair that her tremor appeared to verge on eteadying 
itself. 

"Coombe," Bhe faintly breaibecl ae if to heraelf and not 
to Cook. *'Coombe." 

**His lordship vae very friendly with Mr. Lawless and 
he seemed fond of — coming to the boose," was presented 
as a sort of added argoment. "If yoall lie down 111 bring 
yon a cup of tea, ma'am — tboogb it cant be beef." 

Feather staggered again to her bed and dropped flat 
upon it — ^flat as a slim little pancake in folds of thin black 
staff which bung and floated. 

"I cant bring yon cream," said Cook as she went ont of 
the room. 'Xonisa has had nothing bat condensed milk — 
eince yesterday — ^to give Miss Bobin." 

*'Oh-hI" groaned Feather, not in horror of the tea 
without cream thongh that was awful enough in its signif- 
icance, bnt because this was the first time since the falling 
to pieces of her world that she had given a thought to the 
added calamity of Bobin. 
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CHAPTER IV 

IF ONE were to devote one's mental eoergies to specu- 
lation S8 to wliat is going on behind the noncommittal 
fronts of any rov of honses in any great city the 
imaginatlfe mind might be led far. Bricks, mortar, 
windows, doors, steps which lead tip to the threshold, are 
what are to be seen from the outside. Nothing particular 
may be transpiring within the walls, or tragedies, crimes, 
hideous suffering may be enclosed. The concIiisioQ is 
obvions to banality — bnt as suggestive as banal — so sugges- 
tive in fact that the hyper-senaitive and too imaginative 
had better, for their own comfort's sake, leave the matter 
alone. In most cases the existing conditions would not be 
altered even if one knocked at the door and insisted on 
entering with drawn sword in the form of attendant police- 
man. The outside of the slice of a house in which Feather 
lived was still rather fresh from its last decorative touch- 
ing up. It had been painted cream colour and had white 
doors and windoira and green window boxes with varie- 
gated vinca vines trailing from them and pink geraniiuns, 
dark blue lobelia and ferns filling the earth stuffed in by 
the florist who provided audi adornments. Passers-by 
frequently glanced at it and thought it a nice Little honse 
whose amusing diminntiveness was a sort of attraction. 
It was rather like a new doll's house. 
^No one glancing at it in passing at the dosing of this 
particular day had reason to suspect that any unaccustomed 
event was taking place behind the cream-coloured front. 
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The front door "braasee" had been poliehed, the window- 
boxes watered and no cries for aid issued from the rooms 
behind them. The house was indeed quiet both inside and 
oat. Inside it was indeed even qoieter than usual. The 
seirants* preparation for departare had been made grad- 
nally and undietuTbedl;. There had been exhaugtiTe quiet 
discussion of the subject each night for weeks, even before 
Bobert Oareth-Lawless* illness. The smart young footman 
Edward ^o had means of gaining practical information 
had constituted himself a sort of private detective. He 
had in time learned all that was to be learned. This, it 
had made itself clear to him on investigation, was not one 
of those cases when to wait for evolutionary family events 
might be the part of discretion. There were no prospects 
ahead — ^none at all. Matters would only get worse and the 
whole thing woold end in everybody not only losing their 
onpaid back wages but having to walk oat into the street 
through the door of a disgraced household whose owners 
vuold be turned out into the street also when their belong- 
ings were sold over their heads. Better get oat before 
everything went to pieces and there were unpleasantnesses. 
There woold be onpleasantnesses because there was no 
denying that the trades-people had been played tricks 
with. Mrs. Oareth-Lswlees was only one of a lot of pretty 
daughters whose father was a poor coontry doctor in 
Jersey. He had had "a stroke" himself and his widow 
wmdd have nothing to live on when he died. That was 
what Urs. Lawless had to look to. As to Lord Lawdor 
Edward had learned from those who did know that he had 
never approved of his nephew and that he'd said he was a 
fool for marrying and bad absolutely refused to have 
anything to do with him. He had six boys and a girl now 
and big estates weren't what they had been, everyone knew. 
There was only one thing left for Cook and Edvrard and 
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Emma and Lonua to do and that waa to "get oat" without 
any talk oi ugnmeat. 

"She's not one that won't find eomeone to look after 
her," aided Edward. "Somebody or other will take her 
up because they^ be Bony for her. But ua lot aren't 
widows and orphans. No one's going to be sorry for as 
or care a hang what we^re been let in for. The longer we 
stay, the longer we won't be paid." He was not a partic- 
ularly depraved or cynical young footman but he laughed 
a litUe at the end of his speech. "There's the Marquis," 
he added. "He's been running in and out long enough to 
make a good bit of talk. Now's his time to torn up." 

After she had taken her cup of tea without cream 
Feather had fallen asleep io reaction from her excited 
agitation. It was in accord with the ineritaUe trend of 
her being tiiat even before her eyes closed she had ceased 
to believe that the servants were really going to leave the 
house. It seemed too ridiculous a thing to happen. She 
was possessed of no logic which could lead her to a 
reali2ation of the indubitable fact that there was no reason 
why servants who could neither be paid nor provided with 
food should remain in a pU<%. The mild stimulation of 
the tea also gave rise to the happy thought that she would 
not give them any references if they "bebaved badly". It 
did not present itself to her that references from a house 
of cards which had ignominiously fallen to pieces and 
which henceforth would represent only shady failure 
would be of no use. So she fell asleep. 



When she awakened the lights were lighted in the streets 
and one directly across the way threw its reflection into 
her bedroom. It lit up the little table near which she 
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had sat and the first thln^ cihe Baw vas the pile of small 
account books. The next was that the light irhich revealed 
them also fell brightly on the glass knob of the door vhich 
led into Boberf s room. 

She turned her eyes away qoickly with a neirons 
ehndder. She had a horror of the nearness of Bob's room. 
If there had been another part of the house in which she 
oonid have slept she would have Bed to it as soon as he was 
taken ill. But the house was too small to have "parts". 
The tiny drawing-rooms piled themselves on top of the 
dining-TOom, the "master's bedrooms" on top of the draw- 
ing-rooms, and the norBeries and attics where Robin and 
the servants slept one on the other at the top of the house. 
So she had beoi obliged to stay and endure everything. 
Bob's cramped quarters had always been full of smart 
boots and the smell of cigars and men's clothes. He had 
moved about a good deal and had whistled and landed 
and sworn and grumbled. They had neither of them had 
bad tempers bo that they had not quarrelled with each other. 
They had talked thiongh the open door when they were 
dressing and they had invented clever tricks which helped 
them to get out of money scrapes and they bad gossiped 
aid made fan of people. And now the door was locked 
and the room was a sort of horror. She could never think 
of it without seeing the stiff hard figure on the bed, the 
straight close line of the mouth and the white hard nose 
sharpened and narrowed as Bob's had never been. Some- 
how she particularly could not bear the recollection of the 
sharp unnatural modeling of the hard, white nose. She 
ooold not bear it t She found herself recalling it the 
moment she saw the light on the door handle and she got 
op to move about and try to forget it. 

It was then that she vent to the window and looked 
down into the street, probably attracted by some sl^t 
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noise thongh she was not exactly avare that she had 
heard anything. 

She most have heard something however. Two foor- 
i^eeled cabs were standing at the front door and the 
cabmen assisted by Edward were putting tranks on top of 
them. They were servants' trunks and Cook was already 
inside the first cab which was filled with paper parcels and 
odds and ends. Even as her mistress watched Emms got 
in carrying a sedate band-box. She was the honse-parlour- 
maid and a sedate person. The first cab drove away as 
soon as its door was closed and the cabman mounted to 
his seat Louisa looking wholly unprofessional without 
her nurse's cap and apron and wearing a tailor-made navy 
blue costume and a hat with a wing in it, entered the 
second cab followed by Edward intensely suggestiiig 
private life and possible connection with a Bank. He 
second cab followed the first and Feather having lost her 
breath looked after them as they turned the comer of the 
street. 

When they were quite out of sight she turned back into 
the room. The colour had left her skin, and her eyes 
were so vide stretched and her face so drawn and pinched 
with abject terror that her prettineas itself had left her. 

"They've gone — all of them 1" she gasped. She stopped 
a moment, her chest rising and falling. Then she added 
even more breathlessly, "There's no one left in the house. 
It's— empty I" 

This was what was going on behind the cream-colouTed 
front, the white windows and green flower-boxes of the 
slice of a bouse as motors and carriages passed it that 
evening on their way to dinner parties and theatres, and 
later as the policeman walked up and down slowly upon 
hu beat. 

TDside a dim light in the small hall showed a remote 
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comer where on a pt^ above a decoratiTe seat hung a mao'e 
hat of the hi^est gloss and latest f onn ; and on the next 
p^ a smart eveoing overcoat. The; had belonged to 
Bobert Qareth-Lawless who was dead and needed such 
things no more. The same dim light showed the steep 
narrowness of the white-railed staircase mounting into 
gmesome little comers of shadows, while the miniature 
drawing-rooms iUomined only from the street seemed to 
await an explanation of dimness and chairs unfilled, com- 
bined with mmatural silence. 

It would have been the silence of the tomb bat that it 
was now and th^i broken by something like a half 
smothered shri^ followed b; a sort of moaning which 
made their way through the ceiling from the room above. 

Feather had at first run up and down the room like a 
fri^tened cat as she had done in the afternoon. After- 
wards she had had something like hysterica, falling face 
downward upon tiie carpet and clutching her hair until 
it fell down. She was not a person to be judged — she 
was one of the unexplained incidents of existoice. The 
hour has passed when the clearly moral can sum up the 
respcmsibilitiee of a creature bom apparently without brain 
or soul or coorage. Those who aspire to snch morals as 
are expressed by fairness — mere fairness — are mach given 
to hesitation. Courage had, never been demanded of 
Feather so far. She had none whatever and now she only 
felt panic and resentment. She had no time to be pathetic 
shoot Bobert, being too much occupied with herself. 
Bobert was dead — she was alive — here — in an empty boose 
with no money and no servants. She suddenly and rather 
awfully realized that she did not know a single person 
irtiom it woold not be frantic to expect anything from. 

Nobody had money enough for themselves, however rich 
they were. The ridier they were the more they needtf. 
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It vaa when this thought caia« to her that ahe dutched 
her hands in her haii. The pretty and smart women and 
agreeable more or less good looking men who had chattered 
and landed and made lore in her drawing-rooms were 
chattering, laughing and making lore in other houses at 
this very moment — or they were at the theatre applauding 
some faahionable actor-manager. At this very moment — 
while she lay on the carpet in the dark and every little 
room in the house had horror shot inside its dosed doors — 
particularly Boberf s room which was so hideously close 
to her own, and where there seemed still to lie movele^ 
on the bed, the stiff hard figure. It was when she recalled 
this that the unnatural sOence of the drawing-rooms was 
intruded upon by the brief half-stifled hysteric shri^ and 
the moaning which made its way through the ceiling. 
She felt almost as if the door handle might turn and 
something stiff and cold try to come in. 

So the houca went on behind the cream-coloured outer 
walls and the white windows and gay flower-boxes. And 
the street became more and more silent — so silent at last 
that when the policeman walked past on hie beat his heavy 
regular footfall seemed loud and almost resounding. 

To even vaguely put to herself any question inyolving 
action would not have been within the scope of her 
mentality. Even when ahe began to realize that she was 
beginning to feel faint for want of food she did not dare 
to contemplate going downstairs to look for something to 
eat. What did she know about downstairs? She had 
never been there and had paid no attention whatever to 
Looisa's complaints that the kitchen and Servants' Hall 
were small and dark and inconvenient and that cock- 
roaches ran about. She had cheerfully accepted the simile 
philosophy that London servants were used to these things 
a^ if they did their work it did not really matter. But 
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to go out of 0De*8 room in the borriUe BtiUneas and creep 
downstairs, having to torn up the gas as one went, and to 
face the basement steps and cockroaches scnttling away, 
vould be even more impossible than to starve. She eat 
upon the floor, her hair tumbling about her shoulders and 
her thin black drees crushed. 

"I'd give almost anything for a cnp of coffee," she pro- 
tested feebly. "And there's no use in ringing the hell I" 

Her mother ought to have come whether her father was 
ill or not. He wasnt dead. Bobert was dead and her 
mother ought to have come so that whatever happened she 
wonld not be quite alone and something conld be done for 
her. It was probabl; this tender thought of her mother 
which broaght bock the recollection of her wedding day 
and a certain wedding present she had received. It was 
a pretty silver travelling fiask and she remembered that 
it most be in her dressing-bag now, and there was some 
cognac left in it. She got up and went to the place where 
the bag was kept. Cognac raised your spirits and made 
yon go to sleep, and if she could sleep until morning the 
house woold not be so frightening by daylight — and some- 
thing might happen. The little flask was almost full. 
Keither she nor Bobert had cared much about cognac. 
She poured some into a glass with water and drank it. 

Because she was unaccustomed to stimnlant it made her 
feel quite warm and in a few minutes die forgot that she 
had been hungry and realized that she was not so fright- 
ened. It was such a relief not to be terrified ; it was as if ft 
pain had stopped. She actually picked np one or two of the 
account books and glanced at the totals. If you couldn't 
pay billB yon couldn't and nobody was pat in prison for 
debt in these days. Besides she would not have been put 
in prison — Bob would — and Bob was dead. Something 
would happen — someUiing. 
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Aa she beg&n to arrange her ]iair for the night she 
remembered irhat Cook had Baid abont Xjord Coombe. 
9he bad cried until she did not look as lovely as osoal, 
but after she bad bathed her eyes with cold Tose^vater 
they began to seem only diadowy and faintly flushed. 
And her fine ash-gold hair irea wonderful when it hnng 
over each ahoolder in wide, soft plaits. She might be a 
school-girl of fifteen. A delicate lacy night-gown was 
one of the most becoming things one wore. It was a pity 
one couldn't wear them to parties. There was nothing 
the least indecent aboat them. Millicent Hardwicke had 
been photographed in one of hera and no one had soapected 
what it was. Yes; she wonld send a little note to Coombe. 
She knew Uadame H^Sne had only let her have her 

beautiful mourning because . The things she had 

created were quite unique — thin, gauzy, black, floating or 
clinging. She had been quite happy the morning she gare 
B61dne her orders. Tomorrow when she had slept through 
the night and it was broad daylight again she would be 
able to think of things to say in her letter to Lord Coondw. 
She would have to be a little careful because he did not 
like things to bore him. — Death and widows might — a 
little — at first. She had heard him say once that he did 
not wish to regard himself in the light of a charitable 
uiBtitntion. It wouldn't do to frighten him away. Perhaps 
if he ctaitinoed coming to the house and seemed very 
intimate the trades-people might be managed. 

She felt much less helpless and when she was read; for 
bed she took a little more cognac. The fiush bad faded 
from her eye-lids and bloomed in delicious rose on her 
cheeks. As she crept between the cool sheets and nestled 
down on her pillow she had a delightful sense of increasing 
comfort — comfort. What a beautiful thing it was to go 
to sleep! 
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And then she was distarbed — started out of the divine 
doze atealing upon her — by a Bhilll prolosged wailisg 
shriekl 

It came from the Kight Nursery and at the moment it 
seemed almost worse than anything which had occnrred all 
through the day. It brought everything bac^ BO hideously. 
She had of conree forgotten Bobin again — and it was 
Bobin I And Lonisa had gone away with Edward. She 
had perhaps put the child to sleep discreetly before she 
went. And now she had wakened and was screaming. 
Feather had heard that she was a child with a temper 
but hy fair means or foul Louisa had somehow managed 
to prevent her from being a nuisance. 

The shrieks shocked her into sitting upright in bed. 
Their sbrillnees tearing through the utter eoundlesenesa 
of the emptty house brought back all her terrors and set 
her heart beating at a gallop. 

"I — I tDOit't I" she protested, fairly with chattering teeth. 
"Iwon*t! Iwm'tr 

She had never done anything for the child since ita 
birth, she did not know how to do anything, she had not 
wanted to know. To reach her now she would be obliged 
to go out in the dark — ^the gas-jet she would have to light 
was actually close to the outer door' of Bobert's bedroom — 
the room I If she did sot die of panic while she was 
trying to li|^t it she would have to ibake her way almost 
in the dark up the ateep crooked little staircase which ted 
to the nurseries. And the awful little creature's screams 
would be going on all the time making the blackness and 
dead silence of the house below more filled with horror by 
contrast — ^more shut off and at the same time more likely 
to waken to some horror which was new, 

"1 — ^I couldn't — even if I wanted to I" she quaked. "I 
darenti I dareotl I wouldn't do it — ^for a million 
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poandt!" And she flung herself down again shuddering 
and burrowing her head under the coreringB and pillows 
she dragged orer her ears to shut ont the aoonds. 

The ecreams had taken on a more determined note and a 
fiercer shrillness which the still house heard well and made 
the most of, but they were so far deadened for Feather 
that ^ began beneath her soft barrier to protest pantinglj. 

"I shouldn't know what to do if I went. If no one 
goes near her she'll ciy herself to sleep. Ifs — ^it's only 
temper. Oh-h I what a horrible wail 1 It — ^It sounds like 
a — a lost soul I" 

But she did not stir from the bed. She burrowed 
deeper under the bed clothes and held the piUow closer 
to her ears. 



It did Bonnd like a lost soul at times. What panic 
poseeBseB a baby who cries in the darkness alone do one 
wiU ever know and one may perhaps give thanks to what- 
ever gods there be that the baby itself does not remember. 
What awful woe of sudden unprotectedneea when life exists 
only through protection — what piteous panic in the midst 
of black unmercifnlnesa, inarticulate sound howsoever 
wildly duiU can neither explain nor express. 

Sobin knew only Louisa, warmth, food, sleep and 
waking. Or if she knew more she was not yet aware that 
she did. She had reached the age when she generally 
slept through the night. She might not have disturbed 
her mother until daylight but Ijouisa had with forethought 
given her an infant sleeping potion. It had disagreed 
with and awakened her. She was uncomfortable and 
darkness enveloped her. A cry or so and Louisa would 
ordinarily have come to her sleepy, and rather ont of 
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temper, but knowing what to do. In this strange night 
the normal cry of warning and demand produced no result. 

No one came. The discomfort continued — the blackness 
remained block. The crie§ became Bhrieks— but nothing' 
followed; the shrieks developed into prolonged screams. 
No Louisa, no light, no milk. The blackness drew in 
closer and became a thing to be fongbt with wild little 
beating hands. Not a glimmer — ^not a rastle — not a 
sound! Then came the cries of the lost soul — alone — 
alone — in a black world of space in which there was not 
even another lost soul. And then the panics of which 
there have been no records and never will be, because if the 
panic stricken does not die in mTsterions convulsions he or 
she grows away from the memory of a formless past — 
except that perhaps unexplained nightmares from which 
one wakens quaking, with cold sweat, may vaguely repeat 
the long bidden thing. 

What the child Robin knew in the dark perhaps the 
silent house which echoed her might cnriously have known. 
Bat the shrieks wore themselves out at last and sobs came 
— awful little sobs shnddering through the tiny breast and 
shaking the baby body. A baby's sobs are unspeakable 
things — incredible things. Slower and slower Bobin's 
came — with small deep gasps and chokings between — and 
when an uninfantile druglike sleep came, the bitter, hope- 
leas, beaten little sobs went on. 

But Feather's head was still burrowed under the soft 
protection of the pillow. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE moming was a brighter one than London 
usually induces in and the sun made its vay into 
Feather's bedroom to the rerealing of its coral pink 
glov and comfort. She had always liked her bedroom 
and had usually wakened in it to the sense of luzuriouBness 
it is possible a pet cat feels when it wakens to stretch itself 
on a cushion with its saucer of cream awaiting it. 

Bat she did not awaken either to a sense of brif^tness 
or Inxory this moming. She had slept it was true, btit 
once or twice when the pillow had slipped aside she had 
found herself disturbed by the far-o3 sound of the wail- 
ing of some little animal which had caused her automat- 
ically and really scarcely conscionsly to replace the pillow. 
It had only happened at long intervals because it is Nature 
that an exhausted baby falls asleep when it is worn out. 
Bobin had probably slept almost as much as her mother. 

Feather staring at the pinkness around her reached at 
last, with the assistance of a certain physical cooadonsness, 
a sort of spiritless intention. 

"She's asleep now," she mormured. "I hope she wont 
waken for a long time. I feel faint, I shall hare to find 
something to eat — if ifs only biscuits." Then she lay 
and tried to remember what Cook had said aboot her not 
starring. "She said there were a few things left in the 
pantry and closets. Perhaps there's some condensed milk. 
How do you miz it up ? If she cries I might go and give 
her some. It wouldn't be so awful now ifs daylight." 

She felt shaky when she got oat of bed and stood on her 
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feet. She had not hsd a maid in her girlhood bo she could 
dresB herself, mach as Bhe detested to do it. After she 
had begun however die could not help hecoming rather 
interested because the dress she had worn the da; before 
had become crushed and she put on a fresh one she had 
not irom at alL It vas thin and soft also, and black was 
quite starUingly becoming to her. She vould wear this one 
when ]Jord Coombe came, after she wrote to him. It was 
aSj of her not to have written before though she knew he 
had left town after the funeral. Letters would be for- 
warded. 

"It will be quite bright in the dining-room now," she 
said to encourage herself. "And Tonson once said that 
the only places the son came into below stairs were the 
pantry and kitchen and it only stayed about an hour early 
in the morning. I must get there as soon as I can." 

When she had so dressed herself that the reflection the 
mirror gave back to her was of the nature of a slight 
physical stimulant she opened her bedroom door and faced 
exploration of the deserted house below with a quokiiig 
sense of the proportions of the inevitable. She got down 
the narrow stairs casting a frightened glance at the 
emptiness of the drawing-rooms which seemed to stare at 
her 08 she passed thenu There was sun in the dining* 
room and when she opened the sideboard she found some 
wine in decanters and some biscuitB and even a few nuts 
and some raisins and oranges. She put them on the table 
and sat down and ate some of them and bc^an to feel a 
little less shaky. 

If she had been allowed time to sit longer and digest and 
reflect she might hare reached the point of deciding on 
what she would write to Lord Coombe. She had not the 
pen of a ready writer and it must be thought over. But 
just when she woe beginning to be conscious of the pleasant 
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warmth of the sou which shone on her shoalders from the 
window, she was almost startled out of her chair b7 
hearing again stealing down the staircase from the upper 
r^oDS that faint wail like a little cafe. 

"Just the moment — ^the very moment I begin to feel a 
little quieted — and try to think — she begins again I" ahe 
cried ont. "It's worse than anything!" 

Large crystal tears ran down her face and upon the 
polished table. 

"I suppose she would starve to death if I didn't give her 
some food — and then / should be blamed I People would 
be horrid about it. I've got nothing to eat myseU.** 

She most at any rate manage to stop the crying before she 
could write to Coombe. She would be obliged to go down 
into the pantry and look for some condensed milk. The 
creature had no teeth bat perhaps she coold mumble a 
biscuit or a few raisins. If she could be made to sw&llow 
a little port wine it might make her sleepy. The son was 
paying its brief morning visit to the kitchen and pantry 
when she reached there, but a few cockroaches scuttled 
away before her and made her utter a hysterical little 
scream. But there tms some condensed milk and there 
was a little warm water in a kettle because the fire was 
not quite out. She imperfectly mixed a decoction and 
filled a bottle which ought not to have been downstairs 
but had been brought and left there by Louisa as a result 
of tender moments with Edward. 

When she put the bottle and some biscuits and scraps 
of cold ham on a tray because she could not carry them all 
in her hands, her sense of outrage and despair made her 
almost sob. 

"I am just like a servant — carrying trays upstairs," she 
wept. "I — I might be Edward — or — or Louisa." And 
her woe increased when she added in the dining-room the 
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port Tme and nuts &nd raisins and macaroonB aa viands 
which might somehow add to infant diet and induce sleep. 
She was not sare of coarse — ^bnt she knew the; sacked 
things and liked sweets. 

A baby left onattended to scream itself to sleep and 
awakening to scream itself to sleep again, does not present 
to a resentful observer the flowerlike bloom and beant; of 
in&ncy. When Feather carried her tray into the Night 
Nursery and found herself confronting the disordered crib 
OD which her oSepring lay she felt the child horrible to 
look at. Its face was disfigared and its eyes almost closed. 
She trembled all over as she pat the bottle to its month 
and saw the fiercely hongry dutch of its hands. It was 
old enongh to clntch, and clutch it did, and sack furiously 
and Btarvingly — even though actaaUy forced to stop once 
or twice at first to give vent to a thwarted remnant of a 
scream. 

Feather had only seen it as downy whiteness and 
perfume in Louisa's arms or in its carriage. It had been 
a singularly vivid and brilliant-eyed baby at whom people 
looked as they passed. 

"Who wiU give her a bath 7" wailed Feather. ''Who will 
change her clothes ? Someone must I Could a woman by 
the day do it? Cook said I conld get a woman by the day." 

And then she remembered that one got servants from 
agencies. And where were the agencies? And even a 
woman "by the day" would demand wages and food to eat. 

And then the front door bell rang. 

What could she do — ^whgt could she do ? Go downstairs 
and open Hie door hersdf and let everyone know I Let 
the ringer go on ringing until he was tired and went away ? 
She was indeed hu^ driven, even though the wail had 
ceased as Bobin clutched her bottle to her breast and fed 
with frenzy. Let them go away — ^let them I And then 
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came the wild tbonght that it mi^t be Something — the 
Something which must happen i^heo things were at their 
woretl And if it had come and the house seemed to be 
taaptj I She did not walk down the stairs, ebe ran. Her 
heart beat until she reached the door ont of breath and 
when she opened it stood tbete panting. 

The people who waited upon the steps were Btrangers. 
They were Teiy nice locking and quite young — a man and 
a woman very perfectly dressed. The man took a piece of 
paper ont of his pocketbook and handed it to her with an 
agreeable apologetic courtesy. 

"I hope we have not called early enou^ to disturb you,** 
he said. *^e waited until deven but we are obliged to 
catch a train at half past. It is an 'order to TieV from 
Carson & Bayle." He added this because Feather was 
staring at the paper. 

Carson & Bayle were the agents they had rented the 
bouse from. It was Careon & Bayle'e collector Robert had 
met on the threshold and sworn at two days before he bad 
been taken ill. They were letting the house over her head 
and she would be turned ont into the street ? 

The young man and woman finding themsejves gazing 
at this exquisitely pretty creature in exquisite monming, 
felt themselves appallingly embarrassed. She Vas plainly 
the widow Carson had spoken of. But why did she open 
the door herself? And why did she look as if she did not 
onderstasd? Indignation against Carson & Bayle began 
to stir the young man. 

''B^ pardon I So sorry I I am afraid we ought not to 
have come " he protested. "Agents ought to know better. 
They said you were giving np the boose at once and we 
were afraid someone might take it." 

Feather hdd the "order to view" in her hand and stared 
at them quite helplessly. 
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"There — are no — ^no eerraBta to show it to you," she 
eaid. "If yon could wait — a few days — perhaps " 

She was so lovely and Madame H^ltee'e filmy black 
creation was in itself such an appeal, that the amiable 
young strangers gave up at once. 

"Oh, certainly — certainly t Do excnse as 1 Carson and 

Bayle ought not to have 1 We are so sorry, Qood 

morning, good morning," they gave forth in discomfited 
sympathy and politeness, and really qaite scurried away. 

Having shut the door on their retreat Feather stood 
shivering. 

"I am going to be turned out of the house I I shall have 
to live in the street 1" she thought. "Where shall I keep 
my dothee if I live in the street 1" 

Even she knew that she was thinking idiotically. Of 
course if everything was taken from you and sold, you 
would have no clothes at all, and wardrobes and drawers 
sod closets would not matter. The realization that scarcely 
anything in the house had been paid for came home to her 
with a ghastly shock. She staggered upstairs to the first 
drawing-room in which there was a silly pretty little buhl 
writing table. 

She felt even more senseless when she sank into a chair 
before it and drew a sheet of note-paper towards her. 
Her thoughts would not connect themselves with each 
other and she could not imagine what she ought to say in 
her letter to Coombe. In fact she seemed to have no 
tbooj^ts at all. She could only remember the things 
which had happened, and she actually found she could 
mite nothing else. There seemed nothing else in the 
world. 

"Dear Lord Coombe," trailed tremulously over the page 
— ^"The house is quite empty. The servants have gone 
away. 1 have no money. And there is not any food. 
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And I ftm going to be tamed oat into the street — and the 
bab; is ciTiiig because it is hungry." 

She stopped there, knoving it vas not what she ought 
to say. And as she stopped and looked at the words she 
b^an herself to wail somewhat as Bobin had wailed in the 
dark when she would not listen or go to her. It was like 
a beggar's letter — a beggar's I Telling him that she had 
DO money and no food — and would be turned oat for 
unpaid rent. And that the baby was crying because it 
was starring! 

"It's a b^;gar'B letter — ^jast a beggar's," she cried oat 
aloud to the empty room. "And it's tru-ue I" Bobin's 
wail itself had not been more hopeless than hers was as 
she dropped her head and let it lie on the bahl table. 

She was not however even to be allowed to let it lie 
there, for the next instant there fell on her startled ear 
quite echoing through the house another ring at the door< 
bell and two steady raps on the smart brass knocker. It 
was merely because she did not know what else to do, 
having lost her wits entirely that she srot up and trailed 
down the staircase again. 

When she opened the door, Lord Coombe — ^the apotheosis 
of exquisite fitness in form and perfect appointment as also 
of perfect expression — ^was standing on the threshold. 
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CHAPTEB VI 

IF HE had meant to speak be changed hia mind after 
his first sight of her. He merely came iu and closed 
the dooT behind him. Gorioaa ezperiencee with 
which life had provided him had added finish to an innate 
aptness of observation, and a fine readiness in action. 

If die bad been of another type he would have saved 
both her and himself a scene and steered ably through the 
difficolties of the situation towards a point where they 
oonld have met upon a normal plane. A very pretty 
woman with whose affairs one has nothing whatever to do, 
and whose pretty borne has been the perfection of modem 
smartness of custom, suddenly opening her front door in 
the unexplained absence of a footman and confronting a 
visit^v, plainly upon the verge of hysteria, suggests the 
necessity of promptness. 

Bat i'eather gave him not a breath's space. She was in 
fact not merely on the verge of her hysteria. She had 
gone farther. And here he was. Oh, here he was I She 
fell down upon her knees and actually clasped his immac- 
nlateness. 

"Ob, Lord Coombe 1 Lord Coombe 1 Lord Coombe I" 
She said it three times because be presented to ber but 
the one idea. 

He did not drag himself away from her embrace but he 
distinctly removed himself from it. 

'^OQ must not fall npon yonr knees, Mrs. Lawless," ho 
said. "Shall we go into the drawing-room ?" 

"I — ^was writing to you. I am starving — bat it seemed 
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too Eilly when I wrote it. And it's true V Her broken 
words were as eenseless in their Bound as she hod thonght 
them when she saw them written. 

"Will yon come up into the drawing-room and tell me 
exactly what you mean," he said and he made ber release 
him and stand upon her feet. 

As the years had passed he had detached bimsdf from 
BO many weaknesses and their sequelae of emotion that he 
had felt himself a safely tmreachable person. He was not 
young and he knew enough of the disagreeableneBs of con- 
sequences to be adroit in keeping out of the way of 
apparently harmless things which might be annoying. 
Yet as he followed Mrs. Gareth-Lawlees and watched her 
stumbling up the stairs like a punished child he was aware 
that he was abnormally in danger of pi^dng her as he did 
not wish to pity people. The pity was also something 
apart from the feeling that it was hideous that a creature 
so lovely, so shallow and so fragile should have been caught 
in the great wheels of Life. 

He knew what be bad come to talk to ber abont but he 
had really no clear idee of what her circumstances actually 
were. Most people had of course guessed that her husband 
bad been living on the edge of his resources and was 
accustomed to debt and duns, but a lovely being greeting 
you by clasping your knees and talking about "starving'' — 
in this particular street in Mayfair, led one to ask oneself 
what one was walking into. Feather herself had not 
known, in fact neither had any other human being known, 
that there was a special reason why he had drifted into 
seeming rather to allow her about — ^why he had finally been 
counted among the frequenters of the narrow house — and 
why he had seemed to watch her a good deal sometimes 
witii an expression of serious interest — sometimes with an 
air of irritAtion, and sometimes with no expression at all. 
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Bat there existed this reason and this it vaa and this alone 
■widch bad cansed him to appear upon her threshold and 
it had aUo been the pover vhich had prevented his dls- 
engaging himself with more inciflire finality when he fonnd 
himself ridicnlonalj clasped abont the knees as one who 
played the part of an obdurate parent in a melodrama. 

Once in the familiar surrotmdings of her drawing-room 
her ash-^ld blondnees and her black ganzy frodc height- 
ened all her effects so extraordinarily that he franldy 
admitted to h i mo e lf that she possessed asaetB which wonld 
hare modified most things to most men. 

As for Feather^ when she herself beheld him against the 
bat^gronnd of the same intimate aspects, the effect of the 
eoond of his voice, the manner in whit^ he sat down in a 
chair and a certain remotdy dim hint in the hne of his 
clothes and on almost concealed note of some tonch of 
colonr which scarcely seemed to belong to anything worn 
— ^were so remimscent of the days which now seemed past 
forever that she b^an to cry again. 

He received this with discreet lack of mdodroma of tone. 

*?on mnstn^ do that, Mn. LttwleBS,** he said, "or I 
shall bnrnt into tears myself. I am a sensitive creatnre." 

"Oh, do say 'Feather' instead of Mrs, Lawless," she 
implored. "Sometimes yon said 'Feather*," 

*^ will say it now," he answered, "if yon will not weep. 
It is an adorable name." 

"I feel as if I should never hear it again," she shaddered, 
trying to dry her eyes. "It is all over 1" 

*TPhat is all overP* 

"This — I" taming a hopdess gaze npon the two tiny 
rooms crowded with knick-knacks and nonsense. "The 
parties and the fun — and everything la the world I I 
hare only had some biscnits and raisins to eat today — and 
the landlord is going to turn me ont" 
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It Baeined almost too pieposterons to quite credit that 
she was nttering naked trutlu — And yet — I After a 
second's gaze at her he repeated what he bad said betov 
stairs. 

"Will ;oti tdl me exactly what you mean ?" 

Then he sat still and listened while she poured it all 
forth. And as he listened be realized that it was the mere 
every day fact that they were sitting in the slice of a 
house with the cream-coloured front and the great lady in 
her mansion ou one side and the millionaire and his 
splendours on the other, which peculiarly added to a 
certain hint of gmeeomeneeB in the sitoation. 

It was not necessary to add colour and desperation to 
the story. Any effort Feather had made in that direction 
would only bave detracted from the nakedness of its stark 
facts. They were quite enough in themselves in their 
normal ineritahlenesB. Feather in her pale and totally 
undignified panic presented the whole thing with clearness 
which had — ^without being aided by her — an actual dra- 
matic value. This in spite of her mental dsrtings to and 
from and dragging in of points and bits of scenes which 
were not connected with Mch other. Only a brain whose 
processes of inclusion and exdosion were final and rapid 
could have followed her. Goombe watched her closely as 
Efae talked. No grief-stricken young widowed loneliness 
and heart-break were the backgromid of her anguish. She 
was her own badcgromid and also her own forqpronnd. 
The strength of the fine body laid prone on the bed of the 
room she held in horror, the white rigid face whose good 
looks had changed to something she could not bear to 
remember, had no pathos which was not ooncemed vith 
the fact that Robert had amazingly and unnaturally failed 
her by dying and leaving her nothing bat unpaid bills. 
This truth indeed made the situation more poignaoUy and ~ 
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finally squalid, aa ehe bron^t forth one detail after an- 
other. There were bills which had been accnmalating ever 
smce they began their life in the narrow house, there had 
been trades-people who bad been juried with, promises 
made and supported by adroit tricks and deverly invented 
misrepresentations and lies which neither of the pair had 
felt any compunctions abont and bad indeed laughed over. 
Coombe saw it all though be also saw that Feather did not 
know all she was telling him. He could realize the grad- 
ually increasing pressure and anger at tiickB which be- 
trayed themselves, and the gathering determination on the 
part of the crediton to end the matter in the only way in 
which it could be ended. It had come to this before Bob- 
erfs illness, and Feather herself had heard of fierce inter- 
views and had seen threatening letters, but die bad not be- 
lieved they conld mean all they implied. Since things had 
been allowed to go on so long she felt that they would 
surely go on longer in the same way. There had been some 
serious threatening about the rent and the unpaid-for 
fomiture. Bobert'a supporting idea had been that he 
might perhaps "get sometiiing out of Lawdor who wouldn't 
enjoy being the relation of a fellow who was turned into 
the street I" 

"B.^ ought to have done something," Feather plained. 
'*Bobert would have been Lord Lavdor himself if his uncle 
had died before he had all those disgusting children." 

She was not aware that Cotmibe frequently refrained 
from saying things to her — bnt occasionally allowed him- 
self not to refrain. He did not refrain now from making 
a simple comment. 

.'^ut he is extremely robust and be has the children. 
Six stalwart boys and a stalwart girl. Family feeling 
has apparently gone out of fashion." 

As ^e wandered ou with her story he mentally tdt him- 
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Belf actn^Uy dragged into the duimp-pink bedroom and 
standing an onlooker wliea the footman outside the door 
"did not know" where Tonaon had gone. For a moment 
he felt conficioofi of the presence of some scent which wonld 
have been sure to exhale itself from draperies and ward- 
robe. He saw Cook put the account books on the small 
table, he heard her, he also comprehended her. And 
Feather at the window breathlessly watching the two cabs 
with the servanta* tronke on top, and the servants respect- 
ably nnprofMsional in attire and going away quietly 
without an unpractical compunction— 4te saw these also 
and comprehended knowing exactly why compunctions had 
no part in latter-day domestic arrangements. Why should 
they? 

When Feather reached the point where it became neces- 
sary to refer to lUAin some fortunate memory of Alice's 
past warnings caused her to feel — quite suddenly — ^tbat 
certain details might be eliminated. 

"She cried a little at first,** she said, "but she fell asleep 
afterwards. I was glad die did because I was afraid to go 
to her in the dark." 

"Was she in the dark?" 

"I think so. Perhaps Louisa tau^t her to slfKip with- 
out a light. There was none when I took her some con- 
densed milk this morning. There was only c-con-d-densed 
milk to gire her." 

She shed tears and choked as she described her journey 
into the lower regions and the cockroaches scuttUi^ away 
before her into their hiding-places. 

"I must have a nurse I I must hare one 1" ^e almost 
«ii£Fed. "Someone most change her dotbee and give her 
a bath r 

"You cant?" Coombe said. 

'fl I" dropping her handkerchief. "How — how can I ?" 
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"I dont know," he oDBwered and picked up the hAnd- 
kerchief with an aloof gia/x of manner. 

It waa really Bobin who was for Feather the breaking- 
point. 

He tfaooght she was in danger of flinging herself npon 
him again. She cau^t at hia arm and her eyes of lark- 
spar bine were actually wild. 

"Don't yon see where I am 1 How there is nothing and 
nobody — Dont yon g»ef" 

**Te8, I see," he answered. "Yon are qnite right. 
There is nothing and nobody. I have been to I«wdor 
myself." 

"YoD hare been to faU; to him?" 

Yesterday. That waa my reason for coming here. He 
vill not see yon or be written to. He aays he knows better 
than to b^pu that sort of thing. It may be that family 
feeling haa not the vogne it once bad, but yon may recall 
that yonr husband infuriated him years ago. Also England 
is a leas certain quantity than it once was — and the man 
has a fanuly. He will allow you a hundred a year but 
there he draws the line." 

"A hundred a year I" Feather breathed. From her 
delicate shonldera hung floating scarf-like sleeves of black 
transparency and die lifted one of them and held it out 
like a uig^t moth's wing — ^"This cost forty poonds/' she 
said, her voice quite faint and low. "A good nurse would 
coat forty I A cook — and a footman and a maid — and a 
pn>tii-limftn — and the brougham — I dont know how much 
they would cost. Oh-h 1" 

She drooped forward upon her sofa and laid face down- 
ward on a cushion — slim, exquisite in line, lost in despair. 

The effect produced was that she gave herself into his 
hands. He felt as well as saw it and considered. She bad 
no suggestion to offer, no reserve. There she was. 
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'^t u an incredible Bort of Bitaatiou,'* he said in an 
eren, low-pitched tone nthei as if he were thinking alond, 
"bnt it is baldly reaL It is actnally simple. In a street 

in Uayfoit a woman and child might " He hesitated 

a second and a wailed word came forth from the coflhion. 

"Starve I" 

He moved alightiy and continued. 

"Since their bills have not been paid the trades-people 
wiU not send in food. Servants will not stay in a house 
where they are not fed and receive no wages. No land- 
lord will allow a tenant to occupy his property unless he 
pays rent. It may sound inhuman — but it is only human." 

The cushion in which Feather's face was buried retained 
a faint scent of Boberf s cigar smoke and the fragrance 
brought back to her things she had heard him say dis- 
passionately about Lord Coombe as well as about other 
men. He had not been a puritanic or condemnatory 
person. She seemed to see herself groveling again on the 
floor of her bedroom and to feel the darkness and silence 
through which she had not dared to go to Bobin. 

Not another night like that I No I No I 

'Ton must go to Jersey to your mother and father," 
Coombe said. "A hundred a year will help you there in 
your own home." 

Then she sat upright and there was something in her 
lovely little countenance he had never seen before. It was 
actually determination. 

"I have heard," she said, "of poor girls who were driven 
— by atarratioQ to — ^to go on the streets. I — ^would go 
anywhere before I would go back there." 

"Anywhere I" he repeated, his own countenance express- 
ing—or rather refusing to express something as new as 
the thing he hod seen in her own. 

"Anywhere 1" she cried and then she did what he had 
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thonght her on the verge of doing a fenr minutes earlier — 
she fell st his feet and embraced bis knees. She clang to 
faim, she sobbed, her pret^ hair loosened itself and fell 
abont her in wild bnt enchanting disorder. 

"Oh, Lord Coombel Oh, Lord Coombel Oh, Lord 
Coombe }" she cried as she had cried in the haU. 

He rose and endeavoured to disengage himself as he had 
done before. This time with less success because she 
would not let him go. He had tiie greatest possible objec- 
tion to scenes. 

"Mrs. Idwlees — Feather — I beg jou will get np," ha 
said. 

Bat she had reached the point of not caring what 
happened if die could keep him. He was a gentleman — 
he had ererTthing in the world. What did it matter ? 

"I have no one but yon and — and 70a always seemed to 
like me. I would do anything—anyone asked me, if they 
would take care of me. I have always liked you very much 
— and I did amuse yon — didn't I? Ton liked to come 
here." 

There was something poignant aboat her delicate dis- 
traught loveliness and, in the remoteness of his being, a 
ahaddering knowledge that it was quite true that she 
would do anything for any man who would take care of 
her, produced an effect on him nothing else would have 
produced. Also a fantastic and finely ironic vitdon of 
Joseph and Fotiphar's wife rose before him and the vision 
of himself as Joseph irked a certain complezness of his 
mentality. Poignant as the thing was la its modem my, 
it was also faintly ridiculous. 

Then Bobin awakened and shrieked again. The sound 
which had gained strength through long sleep and also 
throQgh added discomfort qaite rang through the house. 
What that soond added to the moment he himself would 
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not have been able to explain nntil long sfterr&rds. But 
it singularly and impellingly added. 

"Listen I" panted Feather. '*She has b^:tm again. 
And there is no one to go to her." 

*'Qet np, Mrs. Lawless," he said. "Do I understand that 
jou are -willing that / should arrange this for you I** 

He helped her to her feet. 

"Do you mean — ^really I" she faltered. "Will yon — ^will 
you ?** 

Her uplifted eyes were lite a young angel's brimming 
with crystal drops which slipped — as a child's tears sUp^ 
down her cheeks. She clasped her hands in exquisite 
appeal. He stood for a moment quite still, his mind fled 
far away and he forgot where he was. And because of 
this the little simpleton's shallow discretion deserted her. 

"If yon were a — a marrying man — ?" she said fool- 
ishly — almost in a whisper. 

He recovered himself. 

"I am not," with a finality which cut as cleanly as a 
surgical knife. 

Something which was not the words was of a suodnct- 
neSB which fiUed her with new terror. 

'T. — I know l" she whimpered, "I only said if you were P* 

"If I were— in this instance — ^it woold make no differ- 
ence." He saw the Mud of elipfftry silliness he waa 
dealing with and what it might trangform itself into if 
allowed a loophole. "There mnst be no mistakes." 

In her fright she saw him for a moment more distinctly 
than she had ever seen him before and hideous dread beaet 
her lest she had blundered fatally. 

"There shall be none," she gasped. "I always knew. 
There shall be none at all." 

"Do you know what you are asking me?" he inquired. 

'^es, yea — I'm not a girl, yon know. I've been married. 
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I wont go home. I canH starve or live in awful lodgings. 
Somtibody mnst saTe me I" 

"Do yoa know what people will eaj?" hia steady voice 
V98 alightl; lower. 

*^t won't be said to me." Bather wildly. "Nobody 
mindfl — really." 

He ceased altogether to look serious. He smiled with 
the li^t detached air his world was most familiar with. 

"TIo— they dont really," he answered. "I had, how- 
ever, a slight preference for knowing whether yon would 
mind or not. Ton flatter me by intimating that yon 
would not." 

He knew that if he had held out an arm she would have 
fallen npon his breast and wept there, but be was not at 
the moment in the mood to hold ont an arm. He merely 
touched ben with a light pressure. 

"Let us sit down and talk it over," he suggested. 

A hansom drove np to the door and stopped before he 
had time to seat himself. Hearing it he went to the 
window and saw a stout bosinesslike looking man get oat, 
accompanied by an attendant. There followed a load, 
authoritative ringing of the bell and an equally author- 
itative rap of the knocker. This repeated itself. Feather, 
who had mn to the window aud caught sight of the stout 
mao, dntched his sleeve. 

"It's the agent we took the house from. We always 
said we were out. It's either Carson or Bayie. I dont 
know which." 

Coombe walked toward the staircase. 

"You cant open the door !" she shrilled. 

"He has doubtless come prepared to open it himself," 
he answered and proceeded at leisure down the narrow 
stairway. 

The caller had come prepared. By the time Coombe 
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stood in the hall a latchkey ms pat in the ke^iole and, 
being tamed, the door opeoed to let in Carson— or Bayle 
— ^irho entered vith an air of angered determination, 
followed by bja young man. 

The ph^cal preeence of the Head of the HonM of 
Coombe vaa always described as a subtly impreesiTe one. 
Several centuries of rather careful breeding had resulted 
in its seeming to represent things by silent implicaticm. 
A man who has never found the nec«flsity of explaining or 
excusing himself inevitably presents a front wholly un- 
BUggeetive of uncertainty. The front Coombe presented 
merely awaited explanations from others. 

CarsoD— or Bayle — had doubtless contemplated seeing 
a frightened servant trying to prepare a stammering 
obvious lie. He confronted a tall, thin man about whom 
— even if his clothes had been totally different — ^tbere 
could be no mistake. He stood awaiting an apology so 
evidently that Carson — or Bayle — ^b^an to stammer him- 
self even, before he had time to dismiss from hia voice the 
suggestion of bluster. It would have irritated Coombe 
immensely if he had known that he — and a certain over- 
coat — ^had been once pointed out to the nun at Sandown 
and that — ^in consequence of the overcoat — ^he vaguely 
recognized him, 

"I — I beg pardon," he began. 

"Quite BO," eaid Coombe. 

"Some tenants came to look at the house this morn- 
ing. They had an order to view from us. They were 
sent away, my lord — and decline to come back. The rent 
has not been paid since the first half year. There ia no 
one now who can even pretend it's going to be paid. Some 
step hod to be taken."* 

"Quite so," said Coombe. "Suppose you step into the 
dining-rocan." 
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He led the pair into the room and pointed to chain, bat 
neither the agemt nor his attendant was calm enough to 
sit down. 

Coombe merely stood and explained hinuelf. 

*1 quite underrtand," he said. "You are entirely within 
yoQT TJghtB. Mrs. Oareth-Lawless is, naturally, not able 
to atteifd to tmsinese. For the present — as a friend of her 
late husband's — I will arrange matters for her. I am 
Lord Coombe. She does not wish to give up the hoose. 
Don't Bend any more possible tenants. Gall at Coombe 
House in an hoar and I will give yon a cheque." 

There were a few awkward apologetic nuonenta and then 
the &ont door opened and shnt, the hansom jingled away 
and Coombe retamed to the drawing-room. Bobin was 
still shrieking. 

"She wants some more condensed milk," he said. "Dont 
be frightened. Qo and give her some. I know an dderly 
woman who onderstands children. She was a nurse some 
years ago. I will eeai her here at once. £indly give me 
the account books. My housekeeper will send you some 
serrants. The trades-people will come for orders." 

Feather was staring at him. 

"W-wiU they?" she stammered. 'TV-will everything— ?" 

•Tee — everything," he answered. "Don't be frightened. 
Qo npstaira and try to atop her. I must go now. I never 
heard a creatnre yell with such fury." 

She turned away and went towards the seoond flight of 
the stairs with a rather dazed air. She had passed 
through a rather tremendoua crisis and she vca dazed. 
He made her feel so. She had never understood him for a 
mconeut and she did not understand him now — but then she 
never did understand people and the whole situation was a 
new one to her. If she had not been driven to the wall she 
would have been quite as respectable as she knew how to be. 
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Coombe called a liamom and drove home, thinking of 
m&n; things and looking even more than usually detached. 
He had remarked the facial expresBion of the short and 
etont man as he had got into hie cab and he 'waa turning 
over mentally his own exact knowledge of the views the 
business mind would have held and what the business 
countenance would have decently covered if lie — Coombe — 
had explained in detail that be was so far — ^in this par- 
ticular case — on entirely blameless character. 
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THE slice of 8 house from that time forward pre- 
sented the external aspect to which the inhabitants 
of the narrow and fashionable street and those who 
passed thxongh it had been accustomed. Such indiTiduals 
as had anticipated beholding at some early day notices 
conspicnonsly placed aQDoancing "Sale by Anction. 
Elegant Hodern Furniture" were yagnely pu^ed as well 
as surprised by the fact that no such notices appeared even 
inconspicaoosly. Also there did not draw ap before the 
door — even as the weeks went on — ^huge and heavy removal 
vans with their resultant litter, their fioal note of farewell 
a "To Let" in the front windows. 

On the contrary, the florist came and refilled the window 
boxes with an admirable arrangement of fresh fiowere; 
new and even more correct servants were to be seen 
ascending and deecending the area step ; a young footman 
quite as smart as the departed Edward opened the front 
door and attended Mrs. Oareth-Lawless to her perfect 
little brougham. The trades-people appeared promptly 
every day and were obeequiously respectful in manner. 
Evidently the household had not disintegrated as a result 
of the death of Mr. Gareth-Lawless. 

As it became an established fact that the household had 
not faUen to pieces its frequenters gradually returned to 
it, wearing indeed the air of people who had never really 
remained away from it. There had been natural reasons 
enough for considerate absence from a house of bereaye- 
ment and a desolate widow upon whose grief it would have 
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been indelicate to intrude. As Feather herself had real- 
ized, the ciide of her intimates was not formed of those 
who could readily adjust themselves to entirel; changed 
circamstaDcea. If yoa dance on a tight rope and the n^w 
ifl unexpectedly tritiidrawn, vhere are yon P You cannot 
coQtinae dancing until the rope is reetrung. 

The rope, bowerer, being apparently mode absolutely 
secore, it was not long before the dancing b^^ again. 
Feather's mourning, wonderfully abading itself inm 
month to month, was the joy of all beholders. Madame 
H^dne treated her as a star gleaming through gradually 
disperaing clouds. Her circle watched her with secretly 
humorous interest as each fine yeil of dimufas was with- 
drawn. 

"The things she wears are priceless,'* was said amiably 
in her own drawing-room. "Where does she get tham? 
Figure to yourself Lawdor paying the biUa," 

"She gets them from H61^e," said a long thin young 
man with a rather good-looking narrow face and dark 
eyes, peering through pince nez, "But I couldnt." 

In places where entertainment as a means of existence 
proceed so to speak, fast and fariously, questions of taste 
are not dwelt upon at leisure. Yon need not hesitate 
before saying anything you liked in any one's drawing- 
room BO long as it was amusing enough to make somebody 
— if not everybody — laugh. Feather had made people 
laugh in the same fashion in the past. The persons she 
most admired were always making sly little impudent 
comments and suggestions, and the thwarted years on the 
island of Jersey had, in her case, resulted in an almost 
hectic desire to keep pace. Her efforts had usually been 
successes because Nature's self had provided her with the 
manner of a ailly pretty child who did not know how far 
she went. Shouts of laughter had often greeted her, and 
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the flrBt time she had for a moment doubted her prowess 
was OB an occaeion when she had caoght a glimpse of 
Coombe who stared at her with an expression which 
she would — ^jnst for one second— have felt might be horror, 
if she had not been bo sate it couldn't be, and most of 
coarse be something else — one of the things nobody ever 
understood in him. 

By the time the softly swatiiing veils of vaporous dark- 
ness were withdrawn, and the ti^t rope assnrii^ every- 
one of its permanent secoiity became & tmeted support. 
Feather at her crowded little parties and at other people's 
bigger ones did not remain wholly unaware of the prob- 
ability that even people who rather liked her made, among 
tbemaelTes, more or less witty comments upon her improved 
forinnes. T^ey were improved greatly. Bills were paid, 
trades-peojde were polite, servants were respectful ; she bad 
no need to invent excuses and lies. She and Bobert had 
always kept out of the way of etodgy, critical people, so 
they had been intimate with none of the pnnctilioas who 
might have withdrawn themBelyes from a condition of 
things they chose to disapprove: accordingly, she found 
no gaps in her circle. Those who had formed the habit 
of *innaing themselves at her housa were as ready as before 
to amuse tiiemaelvee again. 

The fact remained, however, — cnriongly, perhaps, in 
connection with the nsoal slightness of all impressions 
made on her — ^that there was a memory which never wholly 
left her. Even when she tried to force it so far into the 
ba^&gronnd of her existence that it might almost be 
counted as forgotten, it had a trick of rising before her. 
It was the memory of the empty hoose aa its emptiness 
had struck to the centre of her being when she had turned 
from her bedroom window after watching the servants 
drive away in their cabs. It was also the memory of the 
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hours which had followed — the night in whid) nobody bad 
been in any of the rooma — ^no one had gone npi or down 
the stairs — ^when all had seemed dark and hollow — except 
the Night Nursery where Bobin screamed, and her own 
room where she herself cowered under the bed clothes and 
polled the pillow over her head. But though the picture 
would not let itself be blotted out, its effect was rather 
to intensify her sense of relief because she had slipped so 
safdy from under the wheels of destiny. 

"Sometimes,'* she revealed artlessly to Goombe, "while 
I am driving in the park on a fine afternoon when ever; 
one is out and the dresses look like the fiower beds, I let 
myself remember it just to make myself enjoy everything 
more by cootrast.'* 

The elderly woman who had been a nurse in her youth 
and who had been sent by Lord Coombe temporarily to 
replace Louisa had not remained long in charge of Bobiu. 
She was not yonng and smart enough for a house on the 
right side of the right street, and Feather found a young 
person who looked exactly as she should when she pushed 
the child's carriage before her around the square. 

The square— out of which the right street branches — 
and the "Qardens" in the middle of the square to which 
only privileged persons were admitted by private key, the 
basement kitchen and Servants' Hall, and the two top 
floor nurseries represented the world to the child Bobin 
for some years. When she was old enough to walk in the 
street she was led by the hand over the ground she had 
travelled daily in her baby carriage. Her first memory of 
things was a memory of standing on the gravel path in the 
Square Gardens and watching some sparrows quarrel while 
Andrews, her nurse, sat on a bench with another nurse 
and talked in low tones. They were talking in a way 
Bobin always connected with servants and which she 
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natural]; accepted as being the method of expreaeion of 
their species— mach as she accepted the mewing of cats 
and the barking of dogs. As she grew older, she reached 
the stage of knowiz^ that they were geoezally saying 
things they did not viah her to bear. 

She liked watching the sparrows in the Gardens becaose 
she liked watching sparrows at all times. They were the 
only friends she had ever known, though she was not old 
enough to call them friends, or to know what friends 
meant. Andrews had taught her, by means of a system 
of her own, to know better than to cry or to make any 
protesting noise when she was left alone in her ogly small 
nutsery. Andrews' idea of her duties did not involre bor- 
ing herself to death by sitting in a room on the top floor 
when liydier entertainment awaited her in the basement 
where the cook was a woman of wide experience, the house- 
maid a young person who had lived in gay country houses, 
and the footman at once a young man of spirit and humonr. 
So Bobin spent many hours of the day — ^taking them alto- 
gdher — quite by herself. She might have more potently 
reeented her isolations if she had erer known any other 
condition than that of a child in whom no one was in the 
least interested and in whom "being good" could only 
mean being pasBive under neglect and calling no one's 
attention to the fact that she wanted anything from any- 
body. As a bird bom in captivity lives in its cage and 
perhaps believes it to be the world, Bobin lived in her 
nursery and knew every square inch of it with a deadly if 
unconscJouB sense of distaste and fatigue. She was put 
to bed and taken up, she was fed and dressed in it, and 
once a day — twice perhaps if Andrews chose — she was 
taken out of it downstab? and into the street. That 
waa alL And that was why she liked the sparrows so 
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And Bparrows are vorth watdung if yoa live in a mmery 
•when nothing erei happens and wheie, when you look 
oat, yon are so high up that it is not eaey to see the people 
in the woild below, in addition to which it seems nearly 
always raining. Bobin osed to watch them hopping about 
on the slate roofs of the houses on the other aide of the 
street. They flattered their wings, they picked up straws 
and carried them away. She thoagbt they must have 
houses of their own among the chimneys — ^in places she 
coold not see. She fancied it would be nice to hop about 
on the top of a roof oneself if one were not at all afraid 
of foiling. She liked the chippering and chirping sounds 
the birds made because it sounded like talking and laugh- 
ing—like the tjtllriiig fmd laughing she sometimes wakoted 
out of her sleep to lie and listen to when the Lady Down- 
stairs had a party. She often wondered what the people 
were doing becaose it sounded as if they liked doing it 
yery much. 

Sometimes when it had rained two or three days ahe 
had a feeling which made her begin to cry to herself — bni 
not aloud. She bad once had a little black and blue mark 
on her arm for a week where Andrews bad pinched her 
because she had cried loud enough to be heard. It had 
seemed to her that Andrews twisted and pinched the bit 
of flesh for fl.Te minutes without letting it go and she had 
held her lai^ hand oyer her month as she did it. 

'^ow you keep that in your mind," she had said when 
she had finished and Bobin had almost choked in her 
awful little stmggle to keep hack all sound. 

The one thing Andrews was surest of was that nobody 
would come npstairs to the Nursery to inquire the meaning 
of any cries which were not unearthly enough to disturb 
the household. So it was easy to regnlato the existence ot 
her charge in such a manner as best suited herself. 
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"Just give her food enough and keep her from mskiiig 
sill; noieee when she vants what she doesn't get," said 
Andrews to her oompanions below stairs. "That one in 
the drawing-room ient going to interfere with the 
Nnrsery. Not her 1 I know mj business and I know how 
to manage her kind. I go to her politely now and then 
and ask her permission to bay things from Best's or 
liiber^B or some other good place. She always stares 
a minute when I b^in, as if she scarcely understood what 
I was talking about and then she s&ya 'Oh, yes, I suppose 
she most hare them.' And I go and get tiiem. I keep 
her as well dressed as any child in Mayfair. And she's 
been a beauty since she was a year old so she looks first 
rate when I wheel her up and down the street, so the people 
can see she's well taken care of and not kept hidden 
away. So one can complain of her looks and nobody is 
bothered with her. Thafs all thafs wanted of me. I 
get good wages and I get them regular, I don't turn 
up my nose at a place like this, whatever the oatside 
talk is. Who caree in these da^ anyway? Fashionable 
people's broader minded than they used to be. In Queen 
Yicttma's young days they tell me servants were no dass 
that didnt live is families where they kept the com- 
mandments." 

"Fat lot the commandments give any one trouble in 
these times," said Jennings, the footman, who was a wit. 
'^There's one of 'em I could mention that's been broken 
till there's no bits of it left to keep. If I smashed that 
■plate until it was powder it'd have to be swept into the 
dost din. Thafs what happened to one or two command- 
ments in particular." 

■TVell," renaarked Mrs. Blayne, the cook, "she dont 
interfere and he pays the bills prompt. That'll do me 
of conunandmmts. If you'll believe me, my 
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mother told me that in them Qneen Victoria days ladies 
used to inqnire aboat cold meat and ask what waa done 
vith the dripping. Civilization's gone beyond that — 
commandments or no commandments." 

"He's precious particular about bills being paid," vol* 
nnteered Jennings, vitb the air of a man of the vorld. 
"I heard him having a rov Tritb her one day about some 
bills she hadnt paid. She'd spent the money for some 
nonsense and he vas pretty stiff in that queer iray of his. 
Qoite right he was too. I'd hare been the same myself," ^ 
pulling np his collar and stretching Ms neck in a manner 
indicating exact knowledge of the natural sentiments of a 
Marquis when justly annoyed. "What he intimated was 
that if them bills was not paid with the money that was 
meant to pay them, the money wouldn't be forthcoming the 
next time." Jennings was rather pleased by the word 
"forthcoming" and therefore he repeated it with emphasis, 
"It wouldn't be forthcoming." 

"Thaf d frighten her," was Andrews' auocinct observa- 
tion. 

"It did I" said Jennings. "She'd have gone in hysterica 
if he hadn't kept her down. He's got a way wi^ him, 
Coombe has." 

Andrews laughed, a brief, dry laugh. 

"Do you know what the child calls her ?" she said. "She 
calls her the Lady Dovrnstairs. She's got a sort of fancy 
for her and tries to get peeps at her when we go oat. I 
notice she always cranes her little neck if we pass a room, 
she mi^t chance to be in. It's her pretty clothes and her 
laughing that does it. Children's drawn by bright colours 
and noise that sounds merry." 

"Ifs my belief the child doesnt know she w her 
mother I" said Mrs. Blayne as she opened an oven door 
to look at some rolls. 
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"If B m; belief that if I told her she t&s she wouldn't 
know what the word meant. It was me she got the name 
from," Andrews Btill laoghed as she explained. "I need 
to tell her abont the Lad; Downstairs would hear if she 
made a noise, or I'd say I'd let her have a peep at the 
Lady Downstairs if she ires very good. I saw she had 
a kind of awe of her thongb she liked her bo much, so it 
was a good way of managing her. Ton maynt believe 
me but for a.good bit I didnt take in that she didn't know 
there was snch things as mothers and, when I did take 
it in, I saw there wasn't an; use in trTing to explain. She 
wouldn't have understood." 

**How woold you go about to explain a mother, any- 
way ?^ suggested Jennings. "I'd have to say that she was 
the person that had the right to slap your head if yoa 
didnt do what she told yon." 

*^d have to say that she was the woman that coold keep 
yon sUving at kitchen maid's work fiftem hours a day," 
said Mrs. Blayne ; "My mother was oook in a big hoose 
and trained me under her." 

"I never had one," said Andrews stiffly. The truth 
was that she had taken care of eight infant brothers and 
sisters, while her maternal parent slept raoooosly under 
the influence of beer when she was not quarrelling with 
her ofEspring. 

Jane, the housemaid, had passed a not uncomfortable 

childhood in the country and was perhaps of a soft nature. 

'^'d say that a mother's the one that yon belong to and 

thaf B fond of you, even if she does keep yon straight," she 

put in. 

"Her mother isn't fond of her and doesn't keep hersdf 
Btraig^t," said Jennings. "So that wouldn't do." 

"And she doesnt slap her head or teach her to do kitchen 
maid's work," put in Mrs. Blayne, "so yours is no use. 
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iir. Jennings, and neither is mine. Uisa Andrewsll have 
to oook op an explanation of her own herself when ahe 
finds she has to." 

^She can get it ont of a Dmry Lane melodrama," said 
JecningB, with great homoai. "Youll hare to ait down 
some night, Miss Andrews, and say, 'The time has come, 
me chee-ild, when I mnst tell yon All'." 

In this manner were Mrs. Qareth-LawlesB and her 
maternal affections discnased below stairs. The interest- 
ing fact remained that to Bobin the Lady Downstairs was 
merely a radiant and beantiful being who Seated through 
certain rooms laughing or chattering like a bird, and 
always wearing pretty clothes, which were different each 
time one beheld her. Sometimes one might catch a 
glimpse of her through a door, or, if one pressed one's 
face against the window pane at the right moment, she 
might get into her bright bttle carnage in the street below 
and, after Jennings had shnt its door, ahe might be seen 
to give a lovely flatter to her clothes as she settled bade 
against the richly dark bine cushions. 

It is a somewhat portentous thing to realise tiiat a new- 
born human creature can only know what it is taught. The 
teaching may be conscious or onconscions, intelligent or 
idiotic, exquisite or bmtal. The images presented by 
those surrounding it, as its perceptions awaken day by 
day, are those which record themselTee on its soul, its 
brain, its physical being which is its sole means of express- 
ing, during physical life, all it has learned. That which 
antomaticfdly becomes the Law at the dawning of new- 
born consciousness remains, to its understanding, the 
Iaw of Being, the Law of the Universe. To the cautious 
of responsibility this at times wears the aspect of an 
awesome tMng, suggesting, however remotely, that it might 
seem well, perhaps, to remove the shoes from one's feet. 
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aa it wen, and tread vith deliberate and delicate consid- 
ering of one's steps, as do the reverently courteous eren 
on the approaching of an unknown altar. 

This being acknowledged a scientiBc^ as well as a spirit- 
ual truth, there remaios no mystery in the fact that Bobin 
at six years old — ^when she watched the sparrows in the 
Square Gardens — did not know the name of the feeling 
which had grown within her as a result of her pleasure 
in the chance glimpses of the Lady DowiiAtairs. It was 
a feeling which made her eager to see her or anything 
which belonged to her; ii made her strain her child ears 
to catch the sound of her voice ; it made her long to hear 
Andrews or the other serrants speak of her, and yet much 
too shy to dare to ask any questions. She had found a 
place on the etaircaae leading to the Nursery, where, by 
squeezing against the balustrade, she could sometimes see 
the Lady pass in and out of her pink bedroom. She 
used to sit on a step and peer between the railing with 
beating heart. Sometimes, after she had bem put to bed 
for the nif^t and Andrews was safely entertained down- 
stairs, Bobin would be awakened from her first sleep by 
sounds in the room below and would creep out of bed and 
down to her special step and, crouching in a hectic joy, 
would see the Lady come out with sparkUng things in her 
hair and round her lovely, very bare white neck and arms, 
all swathed in tints and draperies which made her seem a 
vision oi colour and light. She was so radiant a thing 
that often the child drew in her breath with a sound like 
B little sob of ecstasy, and her lip trembled as if she were 
going to cry. But she did not know that what she felt 
was the yearning of a thing called love — a quite simple 
and natural common thing of which she hod no reason for 
having any personal knowledge. As she was unaware of 
mothers, so she was unaware of affection, of which 
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Andrews would have felt it to be aaperflnotuly seatimeDtsl 
to talk to her. 

On the very r&re occaeionfl when the Lady Downstairs 
appeared on the threshold of the Day Nnrsery, Robin — 
always having been frrahly dieased in one of her nicest 
frocks — stood and stared with immense startled eyes and 
answered in a whisper the banal little questions pnt to her. 
The Lady appeared at snch rare intervals and remained 
poised upon the threshold like a tropic plomaged bird for 
moments so brief, that there never was time to do more 
than lose breath and gaze as at a sudden vision. Why she 
came — when she did come — Robin did not understand. 
She evidently did not belong to the small, dingy norseries 
which grew shabbier every year as they grew sUndil; more 
grimy under the persistent London soot and fogs. 

Feather always held up her draperies when she came. 
She would not have come at all bat for the fact that she 
had ODce or twice been asked if the child vras growing 
pretty, and it would have seemed absurd to admit that 
she never saw her at all, 

"I think she's rather pretty," she said downstairs. 
"She's Toond and she has a bright coloar — ahnoat too 
bright, and her eyes are round too. She's either rather 
stupid or she's shy — and one's as bad as the other. She's 
a child that stares." 

If, when Andrews had taken her into the Gardens, she 
had played with other children, Robin would no doubt 
have learned something of the existence and normal 
attitude of mothers through the mere accident of childish 
chatter, but it somehow happened that she never formed 
relations with the charges of other nurses. She took it for 
granted for some time that thia was because Andrews had 
laid down some mysterious law. Andrews did not seem 
to form acquaintances herself. Sometimes she sat on & 
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bench add talked a little to another nime, bet ehe seldom 
sat twice with the same person. It was indeed generally 
her cnstom to sit alone, crocheting or sewing, with a rather 
lofl7 and exdnsiTe air and to call Bobin back to her side 
if she saw her slovl; edging tovarda some other child. 

"My role is to keep myself to mysetf," she said in the 
kitchen. "And to look aa if I was the one that would 
turn np noses, if noses was to be turned np. There's those 
that woold snatch away their children if I let Bobin begin 
to make np to them. Some wouldn't, of course, bat I'm 
not going to ran risks. I'm going to save my own pride." 

But one morning when Bobin was watching her spar- 
rows, a narse, who was an old aoqnaintance, surprised 
Andrews by appearing in the Gardens with two little girls 
in her charge. They were children of nine and eleven and 
quite sofBcient for themeelTes, apart from the fact that 
Uiey r^arded Bobin as a baby and, therefore, took no 
notice of her. They began playing with skipping ropes, 
vhidi left their nurse free to engage in delighted conver- 
sation with Andrews. 

It was conversation so delightful that Bobin was for- 
gotten, even to the extent of being allowed to follow her 
sparrows ronnd a dnmp of shmbbery and, therefore, oat 
of Andrews' si^t, though she wag only a few yards away. 
The sparrows this morning were quarrelsome and suddenly 
engaged in a %ht, pecking each other furioosly, beating 
their wings and uttering shrill, protesting chipperiogs. 
Bobin did not quite understand what they were doing and 
stood watching them with spellbound interest. 

It was while she watched them that she heard footat^ 
on the gravel walk which stopped near her and made her 
look up to see who was at her side. A big boy in Hi^iland 
kiUs and bonnet and sporan was standing by her, and she 
found herself staring into a pair of handsome deep blue 
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vj«t, bias like the vatera of a hillside tarn. They were 
wide, glowing, friendly eyes and none like them bad erer 
looked into hen before. He aeemed to her to be a very 
big boy indeed and, in fact, he was nnnBoally tall and 
broad for his age, bnt he was only eight years old and a 
simple enough child pagan. Bobin's heart b^^ to beat 
as it did when she watched the Lady Downstairs, bnt there 
was something difterent in the beating. It was something 
which made her red month spread and cnrre itself into a 
smile which showed all her small teeth. 

So they stood and stared at each other and for some 
strange, strange reason — created, perhaps, with the create 
ing of Uau and still hidden among the deep secrets of the 
Universe — they were drawn to each other — ^wanted each 
other — knew each other. Their advances were, of coarse, 
of the most primitiTe — as primitive and as mnch a matter 
of instinct as the nosing and snifBng of yonng animalB. 
He spread and curved his red month and showed the 
healthy whiteness of bis own handsome teeth as she had 
shown her smaller cmes. Then he b^au to nm and prance 
round in a circle, capering like a Shetland pony to exhibit 
at once his friendliness and his prowess. He tossed his 
cnrled head and langhed to make her langh also, and she 
not only laughed but clapped her hands. He was more 
beantifol than anything she had ever seen before in her 
life, and he was plainly trying to please her. "So child 
creatnre had ever done anything like it before, becanse no 
cbHA creature had ever been allowed by Andrews to make 
friends with her. He, on his part, was only doing what 
any other little boy animal would have done — ezpresaiiig 
his child masculinity by "showing off" before a little 
female, Bnt to this litUe female it had never happened 
before. 

It was all beautifullT elemental. As does not too often 
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happen, two flOTilii ae well as two bodies were drawn towards 
each other by the Magnet of Being. When he had exhib> 
it«d hinu^ for a minnte or two he came back to her, 
breathing fast and Rowing. 

"lij pony in Scotland doee that. His name is Chieftain. 
He is a Shetland pony and he is only that high," he 
meaenred forty inches from the ground. "I'm called 
Donal. What are yon called?" 

"Bobin," she answered, her lips and Toice trembling 
with joy. He was so beautifoL His hair was bri^t and 
eorly. His broad forehead was clear white where he had 
pushed back his bonnet with the eagle feather standing 
npright on it. His strong legs and knees were white 
between his tartan kilt and his rolled baci stockinga. 
The clasps which held his feather and the plaid orer his 
flhoolder were set with fine stcmes in rich silver. She did 
not know that he was perfectly equipped aa a little High- 
land chieftain, the head of his dan, should be. 

They began to play together, and the nnknown Pates, 
which do their work as they choose, so wronght on this 
occasion as to canse Andrews' friend to set forth upon a 
jonmey through a story so exciting in its nature that its 
hearer was held q>ellbound and oblivioua to her surround- 
ings themselves. Once, it is true, she rose aa in a dream 
and walked round the group of shrubs, but the Pates had 
arranged for that moment also. Bobla was alone and was 
busily playing with some leaves she had plucked and laid 
on the seat of a bench for some mysterious reason. She 
looked good for an hour's safe occupation, and Andrews 
returned to her friend's detailed and intimate version of 
a great country house scandal, of which the papers were 
full because it had ended in the divorce court. 

Donal had, at that special mcmient, gone to pick some 
of the biggest leaves from the lilac bush of which the 
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OardeiiB contained nTunerons sooty epecimenB. The leaves 
Bobin waa playing with vere some lie had plucked first 
to Bbow her a wonderful thing. If yoa laid a leaf flat on 
the Beat of the bendi and were fortunate enough to poasess 
a large pin you coold prick beautiful patterns on the leafc 
greenness — dots and circles, and borders and tiny tri- 
angles of a most decoratiTe order, Neither Donal nor 
Bobin had a pin but Donal had, in his rolled down stock- 
ing, a little dirk the point of which conld apparently be 
nsed for any interesting purpose. It was really he who 
did the decoration, bat Bobin leaned against the bench and 
looked on enthralled. She had nerer been happy before 
in the entire course of her brief existence. She had wA 
known or expected any conditions other than those ahe 
was familiar with — the conditions of being fed and 
clothed, kept clean and exercised, but totally unloved and 
unentertained. She did not even know that this nearness 
to another human creature, this pleasure in the mere warm 
doseness <^ a friendly body, the exchange of companion- 
able looks, whic^ were like flashes of sunlight, the matoal 
ontbreaks of diild laughter and pleasure were happinees. 
To her, what she felt, the glow and delight of it, had no 
name but she wanted it to go on and on, never to be pat 
an end to by Andrews or anyone else. 

The boy Donal was not so nnconscious. He had been 
happy all his life. What he felt was that he had liked 
this little girl the minute he saw her. She was pretty, 
though he thought her immensely younger than himself, 
and, when she had looked up at bim with her roond, 
asking eyes, he had wanted to talk to her and make friends. 
He had not played mncb with boys and he had no haughty 
objection to girls iriio liked him. This one did, he saw 
at once. 

Throngh what means children so quickly ctmrey to eadi 
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other — ■whUe Beeming scarcely to do more Gum play — the 
entire history of their lives and anrroimdiiigB, is a sort 
of occult secret. It is not a matter of prolonged conver- 
sation. Perhaps images created by the briefest of nn- 
adomed Btatemente produce on the unwritten tablets of 
the child mind immediate and complete impressions. Safe 
as the locked garden vas, Andrevs cannot have forgotten 
her charge for any very great length of time and yet before 
Donal, hearing his attendant's voice from her comer, 
left Bobin to join her and be taken home, the two children 
knew each other intimately. Bobin knew that Donal's 
home was in Scotland — ^where there are lulls and moors 
with stags on them. He lived there with "Mother" and 
he had been bronght to London for a visit. The person 
he called "Mother" was a woman who took care of him and 
he spoke of her quite often. Bobin did not think she was 
like Andrews, though she did not in the least know why. 
On his part Donal knew about the nurseries and the spar- 
rows who hopped about on the slates of the hooses opposite. 
Bobin did not describe the nurseries to him, hat Donal 
knew that they were ngly and that there were no toys in 
them and notlung to do. Also, in some mystic fa^on, 
he realized that Andrews would not let Bobin play with 
him if she saw them together, and that, therefore, they 
most make the most of their time. Full of their joy in 
each other, they actually embarked upcm an ingenious 
infant intrigue, which involved fbeir trying to meet 
behind the shmbe if they were brought to the Gardens the 
next day. Donal was sure he could come because his 
nurse always did what he asked of her. He was so hig 
now that she vas not a real nurse, but she had been his 
nurse when he was quite little and "Mother" liked her 
to travel with them. He had a tutor but he had stayed 
b^iind in Scotland at Braemamie. which was their house. 
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Donal would (xuns tomorroir Bnd he would look for Bobm 
and viuta she bbw him she must get awa; from Andrews 
and they would play ti^ther again, 

"I wUl bring one of my picture books," he said gnuidlj. 
"Can yoa lead at all ?" 

"No," answered Robin adoring him. "What are picture 
books?" 

"Haven't you any ?" he blurted out. 

*'No," said Bobin. She looked at the gravel walk, re- 
flecting a moment thonghtfnlly on the Day Nnnery and 
the Night Nursery. Then she lifted her eyes to the glow- 
ing blueness of his and said quite simply, "I haven't any- 
thing." 

He suddenly remembered things his Ifother had told 
him about poor people. Perhaps she was poor. Could 
she be poor when her frock and hat and coat were so 
pretty 7 It was not polite to ask. Bat the thouf^t made 
him love her more. He felt something warm rush all 
over his body. The truth, if he had been old enough to be 
aware of it, was that the entire simplenesa of her accept- 
ance of things as they were, and a something which was un- 
consciousness of any cause for complaint, moved his child 
masculinity enormously. His old nurse's yoice came from 
her comer again. 

"I must go to Nanny," he said, feeling somehow as if he 
had been running fast. "Ill come tomorrow and bring 
two picture books." 

He was a loving, warm blooded child human thing, and 
the expression of afEection was, to him, a familiar natural 
impulse. He put his strong little eight-year-old arms 
round her and kissed her full on her mouth, as he 
embraced her with all his strength. He kissed her twice. 

It was the first time for Bobin. Andrews did not kiss. 
There was no one else. It was the first time, and Nature 
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had also made her a loTing, varm blooded, htunan thing. 
How beautiful he was — how big — ^how strong his amiB 
were — and how soft and warm his month felt. She stood 
and gazed at him with wide asking eyes and laughed a 
little. She had no words because she did not know what 
had happened. 

"Don't yon like to be kissed?" said Donal, uncertain 
becanse she looked so startled and had sot kissed him back. 

"KisBBd," she repeated, with a small, canght breath, 
"ye-es." She knew now what it was. It was being kissed. 
She drew nearer at once and lifted up her face as sweetly 
and gladly, as a flower lifts itself to the son. '^iss me 
again," she said quite eagerly. As ingenuously and heart- 
ily as before he kissed her again and, this time, she 
kissed too- When he ran quickly away, she stood looking 
after him with smiling, trembling lips, uplifted, joyful — 
wondering and amazed. 
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WHEN" Bhe went back to Andrews she carried ihe 
pricked leaves iritb her. She could not have left 
them behind. From vhat Booroe ahe had drawn 
a cbaracteiiziiig pseaionate, thon^ eil^t, atroigth of 
mind and body, it would be difficult to explaic. Her mind 
and her emotions had been left utterly unfed, bat they 
vere not of the iuert arder which Bcaroely needs feeding. 
Her feeling for the sparrows had held more than she could 
tiave exprrased; her secret adoration of the '%ady Down- 
stairs" was an intense thing. Her immediate surrender 
to the dedre in the first pair of human eyes — child eyes 
though they were — which had ever called to her being for 
response, was simple and undiluted rapture. She had 
passed over her little soul without a moment's delay and 
without any knowledge of the giving. It bad flown from 
her as a bird might fly from dArknesa into the son. 
Eight-year-old Donal was the son. 

No special tendency to innate duplicity was denoted by 
the fact that she had acquired, through her observation of 
Andrews, Jennings, Jane and Mrs. Blayne, the knowledge 
that there were things it was beet not to let other people 
know. You wero careful about them. From the occult 
communicationB between herself and Donal, which had 
resulted in their intrigue, there had of coarse evolved a 
realizii^ sense of the value of discretion. She did not let 
Andrews see the decorated leaves, but put them into a 
small pocket in her coat. Her Machiavellian intention 
was to slip them out when she was taken up to the Nursery. 
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Andrews was alvays in a hurry to go downstain to her 
loQch and she vould be left alone and could find a place 
where she conld hide them. 

Andrews' friend started when Bobin drew near to them. 
The child's cheeks and lips were the colonr of Jaoqaeminot 
rose petals. Her ^^es glowed with actual rapture. 

'^; word I Tbaf a a beaut? if I ever saw one,** said the 
woman. "Firat sight makes you jmnp. My word 1" 

Bobin, howerer, did not know what she was talking 
abont and in fact scarcely heard her. She was thinking 
of Donal, She thought of him as she was taken home, and 
she did not cease thinking of him during the whole rest 
of the day and far into the night. When Andrews left 
her, she foond a place to hide the pricked leaves and before 
she put them away she did what Donal had done to her — 
she kissed them. She kissed them several times because 
they were Donal's leaves and he had made the stars and 
lines on them. It was almost like kissing Donal bnt not 
qoite so beautiful. 

After she was put to bed at night and Andrews left her 
she lay awake for a long time. She did not want to go to 
sleep because everything seemed so warm and wtmderf ul 
and she could think and think and think. What she 
thought about was Donal's face, his delightful eyes, his 
white forehead with curly hair pushed back with hia High- 
land bonnet. His plaid swung about when he ran and 
jumped. When he hdd her tight the buttons of his jacket 
hurt her a little because they pressed against her body. 
What was "Mother" like? Did he kiss her? What pretty 
stones there were in his daepe and buckles I How nice it 
was to bear him laugh and how fond he was of laughing. 
Donal I Donal I Donal I He liked to play with her ttiongh 
she was a girl and so tittle. He would play with her to- 
morrow. His cheeks were bright pink, his hair was bright. 
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his «7es w«re bri^t. He tbs all bright. Sbe triad to aee 
into the bineaees of hi« c^ee again as it seemed vhen thej 
looked at each other dose to. As ehe b^sn to see the dear 
odooT she fell asleep. 

The power whicQi had on the first morning guided Bobin 
to the BednsioQ bdiind the clninp of shrubs and had pro- 
Tided Andrews with an enthralling companion, extended, 
the next day, an ena more beneficent and complete pro- 
tection. Andrews was smitten with a cold so alarming as 
to confine her to her bed. Having no intention of numing 
any risks, whatsoever, she promptly sent for a joongw 
sister who, temporarily being "ont of place**) came into the 
house as substitute. She was a pretty yonng woman who 
assumed no special responsibilities and was fond of read- 
ing noTels. 

"She's been trained to be no trouble, Anne. SheHl 
amnse herseU without bothering yoa as Icmg as you keep 
her out," Andrews said of Bobin. 

Anne took "Lady Andley's Secref* with her to the 
Gardens and, having led her charge to a shady and comfort- 
able seat whidi exactly suited her, she settled herself for 
a pleasant morning. 

"Now, you can play while I read," she said to Bobin. 

As they had entered the Gardens they had p&asedf not 
far from the gate, a bmch on which eat a highly respect- 
able looking woman who was hemming a delicate bit of 
cambric, and evidently in charge of two picture books 
which lay on the seat beside her. A fine boy in Highland 
kilts was playing a few yards away. Bobin felt something 
like a warm flood msh over her and her joy was so great 
and exquisite that she wondered if Anne felt her hand 
trembling. Anne did not because she was looking at a 
lady getting into a carriage across the street. 

The marvel of that early summer morning in the 
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gardens of a splendid but ding; London square waa not 
a thing for vhich human words could find expression. It 
iras not an earthly thing, or, at least, not a thing belonging 
to an earth gronn old. A child Adam and Eve might have 
known something like it in the Garden of Eden. It was 
as clear and simple as spring water and as warm as the son. 

Anne's permission to "pla;" once given, Bobin foond 
her way behind the group of lilacs and snowbaUs. Donal 
TTOold come, not only because he was so big that Nanny 
would let him do what he wanted to do, bot because he 
could do everything and anything in the world. Donal I 
Donal I Her heart was a mere baby's heart bat it beat 
as if she were seventeen — beat with pnre raptnre. He was 
all bright and he would langh and langh. 

^e coming was ea^ enough for Donal, He had told 
his mother and Nanny rejoidngly about the little girl he 
had made friends with and who had no picture books. 
But he did not come straight to her. He took lus picture 
books onder his arm, and showing all his white teeth in 
a joyons grin, set ont to begin their play properly with a 
surprise. He did not let her see liim coming bat "stalked" 
her behind the trees and bushes until he found where she 
was waiting, and then thrust his face between the brandies 
of a tall shrub near her and laughed the outri^t langh 
ehe loved. And when she tamed she was looking straight 
into the dear blue she had tried to see when ehe fell asleep. 

"Donal 1 Donal 1" she cried like a little bird with but 
one note. 

The Ulac and the snowball were in blossom and there 
was a big hawthorn tree which smelt sweet and sweet. 
They could not see the drift of smuts on the blossoms, they 
only smeUed the sweetness and sat under the hawthorn and 
BoifEed and sniffed. The sun was delicioasly warm and a 
piano organ was playing beautifully not far away. They 
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sat dose to eftch other, bo close that the picture book coold 
lie open on both pairs of knees and the warmth of each 
yonng body penetrated the softneaa of the other. Some- 
times Dooal threw an arm aroond her as she bent over the 
pages. Lore and caresses were not amazements to hint ; 
he accepted them as parts of the normal joy of life. To 
Bobin they were absolnte wonder. The pictures were 
delight and amazement in one. Donal knew all aboat 
them and ttdd her stories. She felt that such splendour 
conld hare emanated only from him. It could not occor 
to her that he had not invented them and made the 
pictures. He showed her Bobinson Crusoe and Bobin 
Hood. The scent of the hawthorn and lilac intoxicated 
them and they laughed tremendously because Bobin 
Hood's name was like Bobin's own and he was a man and 
she was a girl. They could scarcely atop laughing and 
Dosal rolled over and orer on the grass, half from nn- 
conquerable high spirits and half to make Bobin laugh 
still more. 

He had some beautiful coloured glass marbles in Mb 
pocket and he showed her how to play with them, and gave 
her two of the prettiest. He could shoot them over the 
ground in a way to thrill the beholder. He could hop on 
one leg as far as he liked. He could read out of boote. 

"Do you like me ?" he said once in a pause between die- 
plays of his prowess. 

Bobio was kneeling apon the grass watching him and 
she clasped her little hands as if she were uttering a prayer. 

"Oh, yes, yesl" she yearned. 'TesI Yeel" 

"I like you," he answered ; "I told my mother all about 
you." 

He came to her and knelt by her side. 

"Have you a mother ?" he asked. 

"No," ibaking her head. 
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"Do you Htb with your aunt ?" 

*Tfo, I dont live with anybody." 

He locked puzzled. 

"Isn't there any lady in your house ?^ he put it to her. 
She brightened a little, reliered to think ahe had aomething 
to tell him. 

"There's the Lady Downstairs," she said. "She's so 
pretty — so pretty." 

«Ib ahe *' he stopped and shook his head- "She 

couldn't be your mother," he corrected himself. "You'd 
know about her." 

"She wears pretty clothes. Sometimes they float about 
and sparkle and she wears little crowns on her bead— or 
flowers. She laughs," Bobin described eagerly. "A great 
many people come to see her. They all laugh. Some- 
times they sing. I lie in bed and listen." 

"Doee she ever come upstairs to the Nursery?" inquired 
Donal with a somewhat reflective air. 

'7ee. She comes and stands near the door and says, 'la 
she qnite well, Andrews?' She does not laugh then. She 
— she looks at me." 

She stopped there, feeling suddenly that she wished very 
much that she had more to tell. What she was saying was 
evidently not very satisfactory. He seemed to expect 
TOOK — and she had no more to give. A sense of emptiness 
crept upon her and for no reason she understood there 
was a little click in her throat. 

"Does she only stand near the door?" he suggested, as 
one putting the sitnation to a sort of crucial test. "Does 
die never ait on a hig chair and take you on her knee ?" 

"No, no," in a dropped voice. "She will not sit down. 
She says the chairs are grubby." 

"Doesnt she love you at all?" persisted DooaL "Doesn't 
she Wwyou?" 
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There was a thing abe had known for what aeemed to 
her a long time — Qod knows in what mysterioos fashion 
she bad learned it, bnt learned it well she had. That no 
hnman being bnt herself was aware of her knowledge was 
ineritaUe. To whom oould she have told it? Bnt Donal 
— Donal wanted to know all about her. The little click 
made itself felt in her throat again. 

"She — she doeent like me I" Her dropped voice was 
the whisper of one hombled to the dnst by confession, 
"She — doesnt liite met" And the click became another 
thing which made her put ap her arm over her eyes — her 
tonnd, troubled child eyee, which, as she bad lotted into 
Donal'a, had widened with sadden, bewildered tears. 

Donal flung his arms round her and squeezed his 
buttons into her tender chest. He hugged her dose; he 
kissed her ; there was a choking in his throat. He was hot 
all over. 

"She does like you. She must like yon. HI make 
hei 1" he cried passionately. "She's not yoor mother. If 
she WES, she'd love you I She'd love you I" 

"Do Mothers I-love you ?" the small voice asked with a 
half sob. ^'^'Huif »— whaf 8 love yoaP* It was not vulgar 
curiosity. She only wanted to find out. 

He loosed his embrace, sitting back on his heels to stare. 

"Don't you Icnowt" 

She shook her head with soft meekness. 

''N-no," she answered. 

Big boys like himself did not usually play with such 
little girls. Bnt something had drawn him to her at their 
first moment of encounter. She wasn't like any other 
little girls. He felt it all the time and that was part of 
the thing which drew him. He was not, of course, aware 
that the male thrill at being regarded as one who is a god 
had its power over the emotions. She wasn't making silly 
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fan and pratoiding. She really didn't knov — because 
she was different. 

^ffl liking Tery mnch. If a more," he explained. "My 
mother loves m«. I — I lov€ yon I" stontly. "Yes, I love 
yon. That* a why I kiaeed yon vhen yon cried." 

Sha vaa bo uplifted, so overwhelmed with adoring grat- 
itude that as she knelt on the grass she worshipped him. 

"I lore you," she answered him. "I 1ov« you — love 
yon 1" And she lotted at him with such actual prayerful- 
nees that he caught at her and, with manly promptness 
kissed her again— -this being mere Kature. 

BecsQse he was eight years old and she was blz her tears 
flashed away and they both laughed joyously as they sat 
down on the grass again to talk it over. 

He told her all the pleasant things he knew about 
Ifothers. The world was full of them it seemed — ^full. 
You belong to them from the time yon were a baby. He 
had not loiown many personally because he had always 
lived at Braemamie, which was in the country in Scotland. 
There were no houses near his home. Ton had to drive 
miles and miles before yon came to a house or a castle. 
He had not seen much of other children except a few who 
lived at the If ansa and belonged to the minister. Children 
had fathras as well as mothers. Fathers did not love you 
or take care of you quite as much as Mothers — because 
they were men. But they loved you too. His own father 
had died vhtu he was a baby. His mother loved bi'tn as 
much as he loved her. She was beautiful hot — it seemed 
to reveal itself — not like the Lady Downstairs. She did 
not laugh very mudi, though she laughed when they played 
together. He was too big now to sit on her knee, but 
squeezed into the big chair beside her when she read or 
told him stories. He always did what his mother told him. 
She knew eveiythiug in the world and so knew what he 
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onj^t to do. Even when he was a big man he ehoold do 
iriiat hU mother told him. 

Eobin listened to every word with enraptored eyes and 
bated breath. This was the storj of Love and Life and it 
was the first time ehe had ever heard it. It was as mach 
a rerelation as the Eiiss. She had spent her days in the 
grimy Nursery and her one close intimate had been a bony 
woman who had taught her not to cry, employing the 
practical method of terrifying her into silence by pinching 
her — lowing it was qnite aaie to do it. It had not been 
necessary to do it often. She had seen people on the 
streets, but she had only seen them in passing by. She 
had not watched them as she had watched the sparrows. 
When she was taken down for a few minutes into the base- 
ment, she vaguely knew that she was in the way and that 
Mrs. Blayne's and Andrews' and Jennings' low voices and 
occasional sidelong look meant that they were talking 
about her and did not want her to hear. 

"I have DO mother and no father," she explained qnite 
simply to DonaL *^o one kisses me." 

"No one I" Donal said, feeling curious. "Has no one ever 
kissed you but me?" 

"No," she answered. 

Donal langhed — because children always lau^ when 
they do not Imow what else to do. 

'TFas that why yon looked as if you were fri^t^ied 
when I said good-bye to yon yesterday?" 

"I-I didn't know," said Bobin, laughing a little too — 
but not very much, "I wasn't frightened. I liked you." 

"Ill kiss yon as often as you want me to," he volunteered 
nobly. "I'm used to it — because of my mother. Ill Idas 
you again now." And he did it qnite without embarrass- 
ment. It was a sort of manly gratuity. 

Once Anne, with her book in her hfmd, came round the 
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shrabs to see how her chaiga ires employing herself, and 
seeing her looking at pictoree with a handsomel; dressed 
companion, she Tetamed to "Lady Aadley's Secret" feel- 
ing entirely safe. 

The lilac and the hawthorn tree continiied to breathe 
forth warmed scents o£ paradise in the sunshine, the piano 
O^Han went on playing, sometimes nearer, sometimes 
farther away, but evidently finding the neif^bonrhood a 
desirable one. Sometimes the children laughed at each 
other, sometimeB at pictoree Donal showed, or stories 
he told, or at bis own extreme wit. The boondaries wen 
removed from Bobin's world. She began to nnderstand 
that there wis another larger one containing wonderful 
and delightful things she bad known nothing about. 
Donal vnB revealing it to her in everything he said even 
when he was not aware that he was telling her anything. 
When Eve was formed ^m the rib of Adam the informa- 
tion it was neceasary for him to give her regarding her 
snrroondinga must have filled her with enthralling interest 
and a reverence which adored. The planted encloenre 
which was the central feature of the soot sprinkled, stately 
Londim Square was as the Garden of Eden. 



The Garden of Eden it remained for two weeks. 

Andrews* cold was eerions enough tQ» require a doctor 
and her sister Anne continued to perform their duties. The 
weather was exceptionally fine and, being a vain yoong 
woman, she liked to dress Bobin in her pretty clothes and 
take her out because she was a beauty and attracted atten- 
tion to her nurse as well as to herself. Mornings spoit 
under the trees reading were entirely satisfactory. Each 
morning the children played togetiier and each night 
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Bobin lay awake and lived Bgtvn the delights of the past 
honrs. Each day she learned more wooden and her young 
mind and booI were fed. There began to stir in her biain 
new thoughts and the beginning of qnestioning. Scotland, 
Biaemarnie, Donal'a mother, even the Manse and the 
children in it, combined to form a world of eachautmoit. 
There were hills with etaga Living in them, there were 
mooTB with purple heather and yellow broom and gorse; 
birds bnilt their neste under the bnshea and Donal'a pan; 
knew exactly where to etep even in the rongheat pUcea. 
There were gardens with fruit trees and flowers in them 
at Braemamie, aod there was a big garden at the Manae. 
There were two boys and two girls at the Manse and they 
had 8 father and a mother. These things were enough 
for a new heaven and a new earth to form themselves 
around. The centre of the whole TTniverse was Donal 
with his strength and his laugh and his eyes which were 
so alive and glowing that she seemed always to see them. 
She knew nothing about the thing which was their some- 
how — not-to-be-denied allure. They were asking eyes — 
and eyes which gave. The boy was in truth a splendid 
creature. Hie body and beaaty were perfect life and joy- 
ous perfect living. His eyes asked other eyes for every- 
thing. "Tell me anore," they said, "Tell me more I Uke me \ 
Answer me I Let us give each other everything in the 
world." He had always been well, he had always been 
happy, he had aliraya been praised and loved. He had 
known no other thii^^ 

During the first week in which the two children played 
together, his mother, whose intense desire it was to under- 
stand him, observed in him a certain absorption of mood 
when he was not talking or amusing himself actively. He 
began to fall into a habit of standing at the windows, oft^ 
with his chin in his hand, looking out as if he were so foil 
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of thonj^ht that be saw oothiog. It waa not an old habit, 
it iras a new one. 

"Wliat are 70a thinkiiig about, Donal f* she asked one 
afternoon. 

He Be«m«d to awakrai, as it were, when he heard her. 
He tamed aboot with hia allnring emile. 

"I am thinking it ia funny," he said, 'nt ia fmmy that 
I ahonld like sach a little girl such a lot. She is years 
and years yoonger than I am. But I like her ao. It is 
such fun to tell her things." He marched over to his 
mother's writing table and leaned against it. What his 
mother saw was that he had an impassioned desire to talk 
about this child. She felt it was a desire even a trifle 
abnormal in its eagerness. 

"She has scch a queer house, I think," he explained. 
"She has a nurse and such pretty clothes and she ia so 
pretty herself, bnt I don't believe she has any toys or 
bodca in her nursery." 

"Where is her mother?" 

"She most be dead. There is no lady in her house bnt 
the Lady Downstairs. She is very pretty and is always 
laughing. But she is not her mother because she doesnt 
like her and she never kisses her. I think thafs the 
queerest thing of alL No one had ever kissed her till I 
did." 

His mother was a woman given to psychological analysis. 
Her ^es bef^ to dwell on his face with slightly aoxioas 
qoeetioning. 

"Did you kiss her ?" she inquired. 

"Yes. I kissed her when I said good morning the first 
day. I thought she didn't like me to do it but she did. 
It was only because no mie hod ever done it before. She 
iikee it very much." 

He leaned farther orer the writing table and began to 
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pour forth, his emile growing and his eyes foil of pleasure. 
His mother vas a trifle alarmedl; stmck by the feeling 
that he vas talking like a young man in lore who cannot 
keep bis tongue still, though in bis case even the youngest 
manhood was yean avay> and he made no efFort to conceal 
his sentiments vhich a young man would certainly have 
striven to do. 

''She's got Budi a pretty little face and sncb a pretty 
mouth and cheeks,** he touched a Jacqueminot rose in a 
vase. "They are the colour of that. Today a robin came 
with the sparrows and hopped about near us. We laugbed 
and laughed because her ^ea are like the robin's, and she 
is called Kobin, I wish yon would come into the Oardeos 
and see her, mother. She likee everything I do." 

"I must come, dear," she answered. 

'^anny thinks she is lovely," he annoonced. "She eays 
I am in love with her. Am I, mother?" 

*Toa are too young to be in love," she said. "And even 
when you are older you must not fall in love with people 
you know nothing about." 

It was an onconBcions bit c^ Scotch caatioumesB which 
she at onoe realized was absurd and quite out of place. 
But— I 

She realized it because he stood np and squared his 
shoulders in an odd young-mannish way. He had not 
flushed vrea &intly before and now a touch of ccJour 
crept under his fair skin. 

"But I do love her," he said. "I do. I cant stop." 
And tfaoogh he was quite simple and obviously little boy- 
like, she actually felt frightened for a moment. 
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ON THE afternoon of the day apon wMdi this 
occurred, Coombe was standing in Feather's draw- 
ing-room with a cup of tea in his liand and wearing 
the look of a nun who ia given ap to reflection. 

"I saw Mrs. Mnir today for the first time for several 
jears," he said after a silence. "She is in London with 
the boy." 

"la she as handsome as ever ?" 

"Qnite. Hers is not the beanty that disappears. It is 
line and bearing and a sort of splendid grace and 
harmony." 

"What U the boy like?" 

Coombe reflected again before be answered. 

"He ift—amozing. One so seldom sees anything ap- 
praadiing physical perfection that it strikes one a sort 
of blow when <me comes upon it suddenly face to face." 

"Is he as beautiful as all that?" 

"l^e Greeks used to make statues of bodies like his. 
They often called them gods — but not always. The Cre- 
ative Intention plainly was that all human beings should 
be beantifnl and he is the expression of it." 

Feather was pretending to embroider a pink flower on 
a bit of ganze and she smiled vaguely, 

"I don't know what you mean," she admitted with no 
abasement of spirit, "but if ever there was any Intention 
of that kind it has not' been carried out." Her smile 
broke into a little laugh as she stuck her needle into her 
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Tork. "I'm tTiiTi*""g of Henry," she let drop in addi- 
tion. 

"So Tas I, it bsppened," answered Ooombe after a 
second or so of pause. 

Henry vas the next of kin vho was — to Goombe's great 
objection — his heir presomptive, and vas onirersall; ad- 
mitted to be a repulsive sort of person both physically and 
morally. He had bronght into the vorld a weakly and 
rickety framework and had from mere boyhood devoted 
himself to a life which would have nndermined a Hercules. 
A relative ma; so easily present the aspect of an onfort- 
uoate incident over which one has no control. This was 
the case with Henry, His character and appearance were 
BQch that even his ccmnection with an important heritage 
was not enough to indace respectable persons to accept him 
in any form. But if Coombe remained without issue 
HeuTj would be the Head of the House. 

"How is his cough ?" Inquired Feather. 

"Frightful. He is an emaciated wreck and he has no 
physical cause for remaining alive." 

Feather made three or four stitches. 

"Does Mrs. Muir know ?" she said. 

"If Urs. Muir is conscious of bis miserable existence, 
that is all," he answered. "She is not the woman to 
inquire. Of course she cannot help knowing that — ^when 
he is done with — her boy takes his place in the line of 
succession," 

"Oh, yes, ahe'd know that," put in Feather. 

It was Coombe who smiled now — very faintly. 

"Tou have a mistaken view of her," he said. 

"Yon admire her very much," Feather bridled. The 
figure of this big Scotch creature with her "line" and her 
"splendid grace and harmony" wae enough to make one 
bridle. 
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"She doesn't admire me," eaid Goombe. "She ie not 
proad of me as & couuectioQ, She doesn't really want 
the poeitioD for the boy, in her heart of hearts." 

"Doesn't mmt itl" Feather's exclamation was a little 
jeer only becaoee she vonld not have dared a big one, 

"She is Scotch Early Victorian in some things and ex- 
tremely advanced in others," he went on. "She has strong 
ideas of her own as to how he shall be brought ap. She's 
rather Greek in her feeling for his being as perfect physic- 
ally and mentally as she can help him to be. She belieree 
things. It was she who said what you did not understand 
— abont the Creative Intention." 

"I sappoee she is religioas," Feather said. "Scotch 
people oft^i are but their rcJigion isn't usually like that. 
CreatiTe Intention's a new name for Ood, I Bappoae, I 
ought to know all about God. Pre heard enough abont 
Him. My father was not a clergyman but he was very 
miaerabie, and it made him so religious that he was almost 
one. We were every one of ns christened and catechized 
and confirmed and all that. So Ood's rather an old story." 

"Qneer hov old — from Greenland's icy mountains to 
India's coral strand," said Coombe. "Ifa an ancient 
search — ^that for the Idea — ^whether it takes form in metal 
or wood or stone." 

"Wdl," said Feather, holding her bit of gauze away from 
her the better to criticize the pink flower. "As almost a 
clergyman's daughter I must say that if there is one 
thing God didat do, it was to fill Oie world with beautiful 
people and things as if it was only to be happy in. It 
was made to— to try us by suffering and — that sort of 
thing. If 8 a — a — what d'ye call it? Something bc^- 
ning with P." 

"Probation," su^^ested Coombe regarding her with an 
expression of speculatiTe interest. Her airy bringing 
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forth of hei glib time-woni little scraps of orthodoxy— 
fts one irho fiehed them out of a bag of long-discarded 
remnaots of rabbiah — ^waa bo true to typo that it almost 
fascinated him for the moment, 

"Yea. Thaf a it — probation," she answered. "I knew 
it b^;aii with a F. It meam thorny patha* and 'aeas of 
blood' and, if yon are religious, you tread them with 
bleeding feet — ' or swim them as the people do in hymns. 
And you praise and glorify all the time you're doing it. 
Of course, I'm not religious myself and I can't say I think 
ifs pleasant — but I do Icnow! "Eveiry body beautiful and 
perfect indeed I Thaf a not religion — ^if a bein^ irreligiona. 
Good gracious, think of the cripples and lepers and honch- 
backsl" 

"And the idea is that Ood made th^n all — by way of 
entertaining himself?" he put it to her quietly. 

"Well, who else did?" said Feather cheerfully. 

'^ dont know," he said. "Certain things I heard Mrs. 
ICnir say suggested to one that it might be interesting to 
think it out.'* 

"Did she talk to you about Ood at afternoon tea ?" said 
Feather. "Ifs the kind of thing a religious Scotch 
woman might do." 

"No, she did not talk to me. Perhaps that was her 
mistake. She might have reformed me. She never says 
more to me than ciTility demands. And it was not at t^ 
I accidentally dropped in on the Bethunes and found an 
Oriental had been lecturing there. Mrs. If air waa talking 
to him and I beard her. The man seemed to be a scholar 
and a deep thinker and as tiiey talked a group of ua stood 
and listened or asked questions," 

"How funny 1" said Feather. 

"It waa not funny at alL It was astonishingly calm 
and serious — and logicaL The logic waa the new note. I 
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had never thonght of reason in that coonection before." 

"Beason has nothing to do with it. Yon mnst have 
faith. You most just belisTe vhat joa're told and not 
thinlf at all. Thinking is vickednefls — nnless yon tliinlf 
vbat 70a hear preached." Feather was eren a trifle 
delicate!; gmng as she rattled off her orthodoxy— bnt she 
laoghed after she had done with it. "Bat it must have 
been funny — a Turk or a Hindoo in a tnrban and a thing 
like a tea gown and Mrs. Uair in her Edinburgh looking 
clothes talking about Qod." 

"Yaa are quite out of it," Coombe did not smile at sU 
88 be said it. "The Oriental was as ph^cally beautiful 
as Donal Muir is. And Mrs. Moir — no other woman in 
the room compared with her. Perhaps people who think 
grow beautiful." 

Feather was not often alluring or coquettish in her 
manner to Coombe bat she tilted her head prettily and 
looked down at her flower through lovely lashes. 

"I dont think," she said. "And I am not so bad 
looking." 

"No>" he answered coldly. "Yon are not. At times 
you lo(^ like a young angeL" 

"If Mrs. Muir is like that," she said after a brief pause.. 
"I should like to know what she thinks of me ?" 

"So, you would not — neither should I — ^if she thinks 
at all," was his answer, "Bnt yon remember you said yon 
did not mind that sort of thing." 

"I don't. Why should I? It cant harm me." Her 
hint of a pout made her mouth entrancing. "But, it she 
thinks good looks are the result of religioosness I should 
like to let her see B<^in — and compare her with her boy. 
I saw Bobin in the park last we^ and she's a perfect 
beauty." 

"lost week?" said Coombe. 
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"She do«rai't Deed anyone but Andrews. I should boT« 
her to death if I went and sat in the Nnneiy and stared 
at her. No one do«6 that sort of thing in these days. But 
I should like Mrs. Mnir to see the two children together I" 

"That conld not easily be arranged, I am afraid," he 
said. 

"Why not?" 

His answer was politely deliberate. 

"She greatly disapprorea of me, I have told yoo. She 
is not proad of the relationship." 

"She does not like me yon mean P" 

'^zcose me. I mean exactly what I said in telling yon 
that she has her own very strong viewB of the boy's train- 
ing and Bormnndinga. They may be ridicidoQS bat that 
sort of thing need not trouble you." 

Feather help up her hand and actually laughed. 

"If Robin meets him in ten years from now — that for 
her very strong views of his training and sorroandinga I** 

And she snapped her fingers. 



Mrs. Moir's distaste for her son's nnsToidahle oooneo* 
tion with the man he might succeed had a firm foundation. 
She had been brought up in a Scottish Manse where her 
father dominated aa an omnipotent and almost divine 
authority. As a child of imagination she bad not bem 
happy but she had been obedient. In her girlhood she 
had yaried fnmi type through her marriage with a yoon^ 
man who was a dreamer, an advanced thinker, an impas- 
sioned Greek scholar and a lover of beauty. After he had 
released her from her terrors of damnation, they had been 
profoundly happy. They were young and at ease and they 
read and thought together ardently. They explored new 
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creeds and cnlts and aometimee found themselTes talkmg 
noneenfie and sometimes diecorering ontrodden patbs <^ 
wisdom. They vera youthful enough to be solemn about 
things at times, and clever ^lon^ to langh at their 
Bolenmitj when they awakened to it. Helen Mnir left 
the reverent gloom of the life at the Ifanse far behind 
despite her respect for certain meanings the; beclouded. 

"I live in a new strnctnre," she said to her hnsbaad, 
*%nt it is bnUt on a foundation whidi is like a solid 
subterranean chamber, I don't use the subterranean 
chamber or go into it, I don't want to. But now and 
then echoes — almost noises — make themselves beard in it. 
Sometimes I find I have listened in spite of myself." 

She had always been rather grave about her little son 
and when her husband's early death left him and his 
dignified but not large estate in her care she realized that 
there lay in her hands the power to direct a life as she 
chose, in as far as was hnmanly possible. The pure Uood 
and healthy tendencies of a long and fine ancestry express- 
ing themselves in the boy's splendid body and unusual 
beauty had set the minds of two imaginative people work- 
ing from tiie first. One of Muir's deepest interests vras 
the stndy of development of the race. It was he who had 
planted in her mind that daringly fearless thought of a 
human perfection as to the Intention of the Creative 
Cause. Th^ used to look at the child as he lay asleep 
and note the bean^ of him — ^his hands, his feet, his torso, 
the tint and texture and line of him. 

"This is what was mtant — in the plan for every human 
being — ^How could there be scamping and inefGciency in 
Creation, It ia we onrselves who have scamped and been 
incomplete in our thought and life. Here he is. Look 
at him. But he will only develop as he is — if living does 
not warp him." This was wh^ his father said. His 
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mother was at her gravest as she looked down at the litUe 
god in the crib, 

"Wb aa if some power had thmst a casket of loose jewels 
into our hands and said, It is for you to see that not 
one is lost*/* she mnxmored. Then she looked up and 
Bmiled. 

"Are we being solemn — orer a baby?" she said. 

"Perhaps," he was always even readier to smile than 
she was. "IVe an idea, however, that there's enough to 
be solemn about — not too solemn, bnt just solemn enoogfa. 
YoQ are a beautiful thing, Fair Helen I Why shouldn't 
he be like jouP Neither of ns will forget what we have 
just said." 

Through her darkest boors of young bereavement she 
remembered the words many times and felt as if they 
were a sort of light she might hold in her hand as she 
trod the paths of the "Afterwards" which were in the days 
before her. She lived with Donal at Braraumie and 
lived for him without Delecting her doty of being &e 
head of a household and an estate and also a good and 
gracious neighbour to things and people. She kept watch 
over every jewel in his casket, great end small. He was 
BO much a part of her religion that sometimes she realized 
that the echoes from the subterranean chamber were per- 
haps making her a little strict bnt she tried to keep guard 
over hersdf. 

He was handsome and radiant with glowing health and 
vitality. He was a friendly, rejoicing creature and as full 
of the joy of life as a scampering moor pony. He was 
clever enough bat not too clever and he was friends with 
the world. Braemamie was pictaresqaely ancient and 
beautiful. It would be a home of sufficient ease and 
luxury to be a pleasure but no burden. Idfe in it could 
be perfect and also supply freedom. Coombe Conrt and 
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Cocnnbe Keep were huge and castellated and demanded 
great things. Even if the Head of the Honse had been a 
man to like and be proud of — the accession of a beaatifnl 
TOtmg Uarqois woold rouse the hounds of war, so to 
speak, and set them racing npon hia track. Eren the 
totally nnallnring "Henry" had b«en beset with tempta- 
tions from his earliest years. That he promptly sno 
combed to the first only brought forth others. It did not 
seem fair that a creature so different, a ^endid fearless 
thing, should be dragged from his bills and moors and 
fair heather and made to breathe the foul scent of things, 
of whose poison he could know nothing. She was not an 
ignorant childish woman. In her fine aloof way she had 
learned much in her stays in London with her husband 
and in their explorings of foreign cities. 

This was the reason for her riews of her boy's training 
and surroundings. She had not asked questions about 
Coombe himself, but it had not been necessary. Once or 
twice she had seen Peather by chance. In spite of herself 
she had heard about Henry. Now and then he was 
furbished up and appeared briefly at Coombe Court or at 
The Keep. It was always briefiy because he ineritably 
b^an to Terge on misbehaTing himself after twenty-foar 
hours had passed. On his last risit to Coombe House in 
town, where be had turned up without invitation, he had 
become so frightfully drunk that he had been barely rescued 
from the trifling faux pas of attempting to kiss a very 
young royal princess. There were quite definite objec- 
tions to Henry. 

Helen Moir was not proud of the Coombe relationship 
and with unvaried and resoorceful good breeding kept 
herself and her boy from all chance of being drawn into 
anything approaching an intimacy. Donal knew nothing 
of his prospects. There would be time enough for that 
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when be was oldei> bot. In the meantime, there ahoold 
be no intercouse if it coold be avoided. 

She had smiled at herself when the "echo" had prompted 
her to the hint of a qaaiut caution in connection with iaa 
little bo7 flame of delight in the strange child be bad made 
friends with. Bnt it had been a fluue and, though she 
had smiled, she had sat very atill by the window later that 
night and she had felt a touch of weight on bei heart aa 
she thought it over. There were wonderfol years whoi 
one could give one's children all the things they wantedt 
she was saying to herself — the desires of their child hearts, 
the joy of their child bodies, their little raptures of delight. 
Those were divine years. They were so safe then. Donal 
was living through those years now. He did not know 
that any happiness ooold be taken from him. He was hera 
and she was his. It would be horrible if there were any- 
thing one could not let him keep — ^in this early nu'* 
shadowed time I 

She was looking out at the Spring ni^t with all its 
stars lit and gleaming over the Park which she coold see 
from her window. Suddenly she left her chair and rang 
for Nanny. 

'^anny,'' she said when the old nurse came, "tell me 
Bomething about the little girl Sonal plays with in the 
Square gardens." 

"She's a bonny thing and finely dressed, ma'am," was 
the woman's carefnl answer, "but I don't make frienda 
with sti&nge nurses and 1 don't think much of hera. 
She's a young dawdler who sits novel reading and if 
Master Donal were a young pickpocket with the measles, 
the child would be playing with him just the same as far 
as I can see. The young woman sits under a tree and 
reads and the pretty little thing may do what she likes. I 
keep my eye on them, however, and theyV in no mischief. 
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Master Donal reads oat of luB picture books and shows 
himself off before her grandly and she laughs and looks 
up to him as if he were a king. Every Ud child likes a 
woman child to look up to him. It's pretty to see the 
pair of them. The^re daft about each other. Just wee 
things in lore at first sight." 

"Donal has known very few girls. Those plain little 
things at the llanse are too dnll for him," bis mother said 
slowly. 

"^lis one's not jdain and she's not dnll," Nanny 
answered. "Hy word! bat she's like a bit of witch fire 
ftnTifing — with her colour and her big eilk carls in a heap. 
Docal stares at her like a yoong man at a beauty. I wish, 
ma'am, we knew more of her forbears." 

*n. mast see her," Mrs. linir said. *^omorrow III go 
with yoa both to the Gardens." 

Therefore the following day Donal pranced proadly ap 
tiie path to his trysting place and with him walked a tall 
lady at whom people looked as she passed. She was fair 
like Donal and had a small head softly swathed with lovely 
folds of hair. Also her eyes were very clear and calm. 
Donal was plainly proad and happy to be with her and 
was indeed prancing though his prance was broken by 
walking steps at intervals. 

Bobin was waiting behind the lilac bashes and her norse 
was already deep in the mystery of Lady Aadley, 

"There she is I" cried Donal, and he ran to her. "My 
mother has come with me. She wants to see yoa, too," 
and he palled her forward by her hand. "This Is Bobin, 
Mother I This is Bobin." He panted with elation and 
stood hfJding his prize as if she might get away before he 
had displayed her ; his eyes lifted to bis tall mother's were 
thoee of an eznltant owner. 

Bobin had no desire to ran away. To adore anything 
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vliich belonged to Donal wsb only n&tnre. And this 
tall, iux, Tonderfol person vsa a Itother. No wonder 
Donal talked of her so mach. The diild coald onlj look 
up at her as Donal did. So they stood hand Id hand like 
little woishippers before a deity, 

Andrews' sister in her pri^ had attired the small 
creature like a dower of Spring. Her ezqoisiteneaa and 
her physical brilliancy gave Jin. ICnir aomething not 
unlike a slight shock. Oh I no wonder — since she was 
like that. ' She stooped and kissed the ronnd che^ del- 
icatelj. 

"Donal wanted me to see his little friend," she said. *^ 
always want to see his -playmates. Shall we walk loond 
the Garden together and you shall show me where yon 
play and tell me all about it." 

She took the small hand and they walked slowly, Bobin 
was at first too much awed to talk but as Donal was not 
awed at all and continued bis prancing and the Mother 
lady said pretty things about the flowers and the grass 
and the birds and eren about the pony at Braemamie, 
she began now and then to break into a little hop herself 
and presently into sudden ripples of laughter like a bird's 
brief bubble of song. The tall lady's hand was not like 
Andrews, or the hand of Andrews' sister. It did not 
poll or ^etk and it had a lovely feeling. The sensation 
she did not know was happiness again welled np within 
her. Just one walk round the Garden and then the tall 
lady sat down on a seat to watch them play. It was 
wonderful. She did not read or work. She sat and 
watched them as if she wanted to do that more than 
anything else, Donal kept calling out to her and "■'""g 
her smile: he ran backwards and forwards to her to ask 
qoeetions and tell her what they were "making up'* to 
play. When they gathered leaves to prick stars and 
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CLTcles on, the? did tbem on the seat on vhich she sat and 
she helped them with nev designs. Several times, in the 
midst of her play, Rolan stopped and stood still a moment 
with a sort of puzzled expression. It was becaoae she 
did not feel like Bobin, Two people — a big boy and a 
lady — letting her play and talk to them as if titey liked 
her and had time I 

The troth was that Urs. Hair's ^ee followed Bobin 
more than they followed Donal, Their clear deeps 
yearned over her. Snch a glowing vital little thing I STo 
wonder t No wonder 1 And as she grew older she woold 
be more vivid and compelling with every year. And 
Donal was of her kind. His strength, his bwnty, his fear- 
lees happinesB-clsiming temperament. How could one— 
with dignity and delicacy — ^find oat why she had this 
obvious air of belonging to nobody ? Donal was an exact 
little lad. He had had foundation for his curious scraps 
of her Btory, So mother — no playthings or books — no one 
bad ever kissed herl And she dressed and soignee like 
this I Who was the Lady Downstairs ? 

A victoria was driving past the Gardens. It was going 
slowly becanse the two people in it wished to look at the 
spring bedding out of hyacinths and tulips. Suddenly 
one of the pair — a sweetly-hned figure whcne early season 
attire was hyacinth-like itself — epoke to the coachman. 

"Stop here P she said. "I want to get out." 

As tiie victoria drew up near a gate she made a li|^t 
gesture. 

"What do yon think, Starling," she laughed. "The very 
woman we are talking about is sitting in the Gardens 
there. I know her perfectly though I only saw her 
portrait at Qts Academy years ago. Yes, there she is. 
Mrs. Muir, you know," She clapped her hands and her 
laugh became a delighted giggle. "And my Bobin is 
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plajing on the graas near her — ^with & boy ! What a joke I 
It mast be tkg boy I And I wanted to see the pair to- 
gether. Coombe said it cooldnt be done. And more 
than anything I want to speak to her. Lefs get aoL" 

They got out and this was why Helen Ituir, taming her 
eyes a moment from Bobin whose hand she was holding, 
saw two women coming towards her with evident intention. 
At least one of them had evident intention. She was the 
one whose light attire prodaced the effect of being made 
of hyacinth petals. 

Becaose Jin. Mnir's glance turned towards her, Bobin'a 
turned also. She started a little and leaned against lira. 
If air's knee, her eyes growing very large and roand indeed 
and filling with a sndden worshipping light. 

'nt is — " she ecstatically sighed or rather gasped, '^e 
Lady Downstairs 1" 

Feather floated near to the seat and paused smiling. 

"Where is yonr nnrse, Bobin ?" she said. 

Bobin being always dazzled by the sight of her did not 
of coarse shine. 

"She is reading under the tree," she answered trem- 
nlously. 

"She is only a few yards away," said Urs. Mnir. "She 
knows Bobin is playii^ with my boy and that I am watch- 
ing them. Bobin is yoor little girl?" amiably. 

"Yes. So kind of you to let her play with yoar boy. 
Don't let her bore yoa. I am Mrs. Gareth-Lawless." 

There was a little silence — a delicate little silence. 

"I recognized yon as Mrs. Mnir at once," said Feather 
unperturbed and smiling brilliantly, "I saw your portrait 
at the GroBTenor." 

"Yes," said Mrs. Moir gently. She had risen and was 
beautifally tall, — "the line" was perfect, and she looked 
with a gradons calm into Feather's eyes. 
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Donal, allured b; the hyadnth petal colonn, drew near. 
Bobin made an nnconacioiia little catch at liis plaid and 
vliispered aomething. 

^Ob thia Donal?" Feather said. 

"Are ;oa the Lad; Downatairs, please?^ Donal pat in 
politel;, because he wanted so to know. 

Feather's pretty enule ended in the prettiest of outright 
langhs. Her maid had told her Andrews' story of the 
xuune. 

"Yee, I beliere that's what she calls me. It's a nice 
name for a mother, isnt it P" 

Donal took a quick step forward. 

"Ar» you her mother ?* be aaked eagerly. 

^Of course I am." 

Dtmal quite flushed with excitement. 

"^le doeent knout," he said. 

He tnmed on Bobin. 

"She's your Mother 1 Yon thon^t you badnt one! 
She's your Mother I" 

*^ut I am the Lady Downstairs, too." Feather was 
immense!; amused. She was not subtle enough to know 
why she felt a perrerse kind of pleasure in seeing the 
Scotch woman standing so still, and that it led her into 
a touch of Tulgarity. "I wanted very much to see your 
boy," she said. 

"Yea," still gently from Mrs. Muir. 

''Because of Coombe, yon know. We are sudi old 
friends. How queer that the two little things have made 
friends, too. I didn't know. I am so glad I caught a 
glimpse of you and that I had seen the portrait Oood 
morning. Qoodbye, children." 

While she strayed airily away they all watched her. 
She picked up her friend, the Starling, who, not feeling 
concerned or needed, had paused to look at daffodils. 
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The duldren vatdied her until her ^ctom drove away, 
the chiffon ruflSea of her floverlike p&iftBol fluttering in 
the ftir. 

tin. Mnir had sat down again and Donal and Bobjn 
leaned against her. They eaw ahe was not laoj^iing any 
more bat they did not know that her eyes had Bomething 
like grief in them. 

"She's her Mother I" Donal cried. "She's lovely, too. 
Bnt she's — her Motker!" and his voice and face were 
equally puzzled. 

Robin's little hand delicately touched Hra. Uuir. 

"la — sbeP she faltered. 

Helen Moir took her in her Brme and held her quite 
close. She kissed her. 

"Yes, she is, my lamb," she said. "She's your mother.'* 

She was dear as to what she must do for Donal's sake. 
It was the only safe and sane coarse. But — at this age— 
the child waa a Iamb and she could not help holding her 
close for a moment. Her little body was delicioualy soft 
and warm and the big silk carls all in a heap were a 
fragrance against her breast. 
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DONAL talked a great deal as he pranced lunne. 
Feather had excited as veil as allured him. Why 
hadn't she told Bobin she vas her mother ? Why 
did she never show her pictures in the Nursery and hold 
her on her knee? She was little enough to he held on 
knees I Did some mothers never tell their childrm and 
did the children never find out ? This was what he wanted 
io hear explained. He took the gloved hand near him and 
held it close and a trifle authoritatively. 

'^ am glad I know yon are m; mother,** he said, "I 
almys knew." 

He was not sure that the matter was explained very 
clearly. Not as clearly as things usually were. Bat he 
was not really disturbed. He had remembered a book he 
could show Robin tomorrow and he thought of thaL 
There was also a game in a little box which oould be 
easily carried under bis arm. His mother was "thinking" 
and he was used to that. It came on her sometimes and 
of his own vc^tion he always, on snch occasion, kept as 
quiet as was humanly possible. 

After he was asleep, Helen sent for Nanny. 

"You're tired, ma'am," the wonLsn said when she saw 
her, "I*m afraid you've a headache." 

"I have had a good deal of thinking to do since this 
afternoon," her mistress answered, "Tou were right about 
the nurse. The little girl might have been playing with 
any boy chance sent in her way— boys quite unlike Donah" 
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"Yes, ms'un." And because she loved her and knew 
her face and Yoico Nanny watched her dosely. 

"Yon will be as — startled — as I was. By some qnea 
chance ^e child's mother was driving by and saw na and 
came in to speak to me. Nanny — ehe is Mrs. Qareth- 
Lawless." 

Nanny did start ; she also reddened and spc^e sharply. 

"And she came in and spoke to yon, ma'am P 

"Things have altered and are altering erery day,** Urs. 
Mnir said. "Society is not at all inflexible. She has a 
smart set of her own — and she is very pretty and evidraitly 
well provided for. Easy-going people who choose to find 
explanations suggest that her hnsband was a relation of 
Lord Lawdor's." 

"And him a canny Scotchman with a new child a year. 
Tes, my certie," offered Nanny, with an acrid grinmees. 
Mrs. Muir's hands clasped themselves strongly as ihoy 
lay on the table before her. 

"That doesnt come within my bailiewick," she said in 
her qoiet voice. "Her life is her own and not mine. 
Words are the wind that blows." She stopped jnst a 
moment and b^an again* "We most leave for Scotland 
by the earliest train." 

"Whatll he do?" the words escaped from the woman as 
if involuntarily. She even drew a qoick breath. "He^a 
a strong feeling bairn — strong I" 

"Hell be atronger when he is a young man, Nanny I" 
desperately. "That is why I must act now. There is no 
half way. I don't want to be hard. Oh, am I hard — am 
I hard^' she cried ont low as if she were pleading. 

"No, ma'am. Tou are not. He's your own flesh and 
blood." Nanny had never before seen her mistress as ahe 
saw her in the next curious almost exaggerated momenL 

Her hand flew to her side. 
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"He'i mj heart and my sool — " 8h« said, " — he is the 
very eotrailB of me I And it will hurt him so and I cannot 
explain to Mm because he is too yotmg to nnderstand. He 
is only a little boy who must go ^ere he is taken. And 
he cannot help lumself. It's — unfair t" 

Nanny was prone to become more Scotch as she became 
moved. But she still managed to look grim. 

'^e canna help himsel," she said, "an waoz still, you 

There was a moment of stillness and then she said : 
*^ most go and pack np." And walked out of the room. 



Donal always slept like a young roe in the bracken, and 
in deep and raptnroiui ease he slept this night. Another 
perfectly joyfnl day had passed and his lioQiet had liked 
Bobin and kissed her. All was well with the world. As 
long as he had remained awake — and it iiad not been long 
— ^he had thonght of delightful things onfeveriahly. Of 
Bobin, somehow at Braemarnie, growing bigger very 
quickly — big enough for all sorts of games — learning to 
ride Chieftain, even to gallop. His mother vonld boy 
another pony and they could ride side by side, Bobin 
would langfa and her hair would fly behind her if they 
went fast. She would see how fast he could go — she 
would see him make Chieftain jump. They would have 
picnics— catch sight of deer and fawns delicately lifting 
their feet as they stepped. She would always look at him 
with that nice look in her eyea and the little smile which 
came and went in a second. She was quite different from 
the' minister's little girls at the Manse. He liked her — 
he liked her I 
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He was wakened by a light in tiis room and b; the eoimd 
of moTing abont. He sat up quickly and found his 
Mother etanding b; his bed and Kanny putting things 
into a travelling bag. He felt as if h^ Mother looked 
taller than she bad looked yesterday — and almost thin — 
and her face was anxions and — shy. 

"We let you sleep as late as we could, Donal," she said. 
"You must get up quickly now and have breakfast. Some- 
thing has happened. We are obliged to go back to Scot- 
land by very early train. There is not a minute to waste.** 

At first he only said : 

"BackP 

"Yes, dear. Get up.** 

"To Braemarnie?" 

"Yes, dear laddie I" 

He felt himself grow hot and then cold. 

''Away t Away I" be said again vaguely. 

"Yes. Get up, dear." 

He was as she had said only a little boy and accostomed 
to do as he was told. He was also a fine, sturdy little 
^cot with a pride of his own. His breeding ha^ been of 
the sort which did not include insubordinate scenes, so 
he got out of bed and b«;gan to drees. But bia mother 
saw that his hands shook. 

"I shall not see Bobin," he said in a queer voice. "She 
wont find me when she goes behind the lilac bushes. She 
won*t know irfiy I don't come." 

He swallowed very hard and was dead still for ft few 
minutes, though he did not linger over his dressing. His 
mother felt that the whole thing was horrible. He was 
acting almost like a young man even now. She did. not 
know how she could bear it. She spoke to him in a saaa 
which was actually rather humble. 

"If we knew where she lived you — ^you could wJrite a 
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little letter anS tell her aboat it. Bat ve do Qot know 
where she lives." 

He answered her very low. 

"ThafB it And she's little — and she wont onderstand. 
She's yery little — really." There was a harrowingly pro- 
tectire note in his Toic«. "Perhaps — she'll cry," 

Helen looking down at him with angoiahed eyes — he 
was bnttoning his shoes — made an nneartiily effort to find 
words, hot, as she said them, she knew they were not the 
r^t ones. 

*'She will be disappointed, of coarse, bat she is so 
little that she will not leel it as mneh^ if she were bigger. 
She will get over it, darling. Yery little girls do not 
remember things long.'* Oh, how coarse and crass and 
stupid it eonnded — ^how coarse and crass and stupid to 
say it to this small defiant scrap of what seemed tiie in- 
eritable suffering of the worid t 

The dear blue of the eyes Bobin had dwelt in, lifted 
itsdf to her. There was something almost fierce in it — 
almost like impotent hatred of something. 

"She lAnt," he said, and she actoally heard him grind 
* his little teeth after it. 

He did not look like Donal when he was dressed and 
sat at the breakfast table. He did not eat much of his 
porridge, bat she saw that he determinedly ate some. 
She felt BeToral times as if he actually did not look like 
anybody she had ever seen. And at the same time his 
fair faa^, his fair cheeks, and the fair sturdy knees beneatli 
his swinging kilt made him seem as much a little boy as 
she had ever known him. It was his hot blue eyes which 
were different. 

He obeyed her every wish and followed where she led. 
When the train laboured out of the big station he had 
taken a seat in a comer and sat with his face turned to 
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the window, so that his back was towards her. He stared 
and stared at the paaamg cotmtry and she could ouly see 
part of his cheek and Ihe side of his neck. She could 
not help watching them and presently she saw a hot red 
glow under the skin as if a flood had risen. It sabeided 
in a few moments, bat presently she saw it rise again. 
This happened several times and he was holding his lip 
with his teeth. Once she saw his shoulders move and he 
coughed obstinately two or three times. She knew that 
he would die before he wonld let himself cry, bnt she 
wished he wonld descend to it just this once, as the fields 
and hedges raced past and he was carried "Away t Away 1" 
It might be that it was all his manhood she was saving 
for him. 

He really made her heart stand still for a moment just 
as she was thinVing this and saying it to* herself almost 
fiercely. He suddenly turned on her; the blue of his 
eyes was flamiog and the tide had risen again in his 
cheeks and ueck. It was a thing like rage she saw before 
her — a child's rage and impotently fierce. He cried out 
as if he were ending a sentence he had not finished when 
he spoke as he sat on the fioor buttoning his shoes, 

"She has no one but me to remember 1" he said. "Ko one 
but me bad ever even kissed her. She didnt know!" 

To her amazement he clenched both his aayage young 
fists and shook them before hinu 

"ItTl kill me I" he raged. 

She could not hold herself back. She caught at him 
with her arms and meant to drag him to her breast. 

"No I Not Donall" she cried. "Darling I No — Not" 

But, as suddenly as the queer nnchildish thing had 
broken out, did he remember himself and boy shame at 
his fantastic emotion overtook him. He had never spoken 
like that to anyone before 1 It was almost as bad as burst- 
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ing oat crying 1 The red tide ebbed away and he with- 
drew himself aiAwardly from her embrace. He eaid not 
another word and eat down in his comer with his bade 
tnmed toward the world. 



That the Lady DownBtaire, who was so fond of laughing 
and who knew so many pereons who seemed to latigh nearly 
all the time, might have berai joking about being her 
mother presented iteelf to Bobin as a vagae soliition of 
the problem. The I^y had laughed when she said it, 
■s people so often laughed at diildren. Perhaps she had 
only been amusing herself as grown-up persona were 
apparoitly entitled to do. Eren Donal had not seemed 
iriiolly convinoed and though his mother had said the 
I^y Downstairs vxu — somehow Use snbject had been 
(dianged at once. Mrs. Moir had so soon begun to tell 
them a story. Bobin was not in the least Kwan that she 
had swiftly distracted their attention from a question, any 
diecnssion of which would have inTolved explanations she 
oonld not have produced. It would hare been impossible 
to make it clear to any child. She herself was helpless 
hefon the situation and therefore her only refuge was to 
make the two think of other things. She had so well 
dene this that Bobin had gone home later only remember- 
ing the brightly transitory episode as she recalled others 
as brief and bright, when she had stared at a light and 
lorely figure standing on the norsery threshold and asking ' 
careless questions of Andrews, without coming in and 
riaking the freshness of her draperies by contact with 
Zjondon top-floor grubbiness. The child was, in fact, too 
full of the reality of her happiness with Donal and Dcmal'a 
mother to be more than faintly bewildered by a sort of 
Tiaiimary oonnndram. 
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Bobin, like Donol, slept perfectly throng the nighU 
Her sleep tss perhaps made more perfect by fair dreams 
in which she played in the Gardens and she and Donal 
ran to and from the knees of the Mother lad; to ask 
questions and explain their games. As the child had 
often, in the past, looked np at the sky, so she had looked 
up into the clear eyes of the Mother lady. There was 
something in them vhlch she had never seen before bnt 
vhich she kept wanting to see again. Then there camo 
a queer bit of a dream about the Lady Downstairs. She 
came dancing towards them dressed in hyacinths and witii 
her arms fuU of dafEodils, She danced before Doual'a 
Mother— danced and laughed as if she thought they were 
all funny. She threw a few daffodik at them and then 
danced away. The daffodils lay on the grarel walk and 
they all looked at them but no one picked them up. 
Afterwards — in the dream — Mrs. Muir suddenly caught 
her in her arms and kissed her and Bobin was glad and 
felt warm all over — inside and out. 

She wakened smiling at the dingy ceiling of the dingy 
room. There was but one tiny shadow in the world, which 
was the fear that Andrews would get well too qou^y. 
She was no longer in bed but was well enough to sit up 
and sew a little before the tiny fire in the atom of a 
serranfs room grate. The doctor would not let her go 
out yet; therefore, Anne stUI remained in charge. Foond- 
ing one's hope on previous knowledge of Anne's habits, 
she might be trusted to sit and read and show no 
untoward curiosity. 

From her bed Bobin could see the sky was blue. That 
meant that she would be taken out. She lay as quiet as 
s mouse and thought of the joy before her, until Anne 
came to dress her and give her her breakfast. 

"Well put on your rose-ooloured smock this morning," 
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the girl Baid, vhen the dresBing began, "I like the liat 
and socks that match." 

Anne vas not quite like Andrews who was not talkatlTe. 
She made a conTersational sort of remark after she had 
tied the white shoes. 

"You're got pretty little aristocratic 1^ of your own," 
she B&id amiably. "I like my children to have nice legs." 

Sohia was uplifted in spirit by the commendation, but 
ahe hoped Anne would put on her own things quickly. 
Sometimes she was rather a long time. The one course, 
however, towards which discretion pointed as entirely 
safe was the continuance of being as quiet as a mouse- 
even quieter, if such thing mi^t be— eo that nothing 
might interfere with anything any one wanted to do. To 
interfere would have been to attract attention and might 
lead to delay. So she stood and watched the iq)arrowB 
inoffensively ontil Anne called her. 

When she foond herself out on the street her step was so 
light on the pavement that she was rather like a rose petal 
blown fluttering along by soft vagrant puffs of spring air. 
Under her flopping hat her eyes and lips and cheeks were 
80 happy that more than one paseer-by turned head over 
shoulder to look after her. 

"Your name ought to be Boee," Anne giggled involun- 
tarily as she glanced down at her because someone had 
stared. She had not meant to speak but the words said 
themselves. 

Because the time was young June even London sky and 
air were wonderfuL Stray breaths of fragrance came and 
went. The green of the trees in the Gardens was light 
and fresh and in the bedded-out curves and stare and 
circles there were more Sowers every hour> so that it 
seemed as if blooming things with scents grew thick about 
isle's feet. It was no wonder one felt light and smiled 
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back at noTBee and govemeaMs vrho looked up. Bobin 
drew «jeB because she was like a summer bloom aoddenly 
appearing in the Spring Garden. 

Nanny was not sittiDg on the bench near the gate and 
Donal was not to be seen amusing himaelf. But he was 
somewhere just oat of sight, or, if he had chanced to 
be late, he would come very soon, even if his Mother conld 
not come with him — though Bobin could not believe she 
would not. To a diild thing both happiness and despair 
cannot be conceived of except as lasting forever. 

Anne sat down and opened her book. She had reacjied 
an exciting part and looked forward to a tlioronghly en- 
joyable morning. 

Bobin hopped about for a few minutes. Donal had 
taught her to hop and she felt it an accomplishment. 
Entangled in the meshes of the feathery, golden, if 
criminal, ringlets of Lady Audley, Anne did not know 
when she hopped round the carve of the walk behind the 
lilac and snowball bnahes. 

Once safe in her bit of enchanted land, the diild stood 
still and looked about her. There was no kilted figure 
to be seen, but it would come towards her soon with swing- 
ing plaid and eagle's feather standing up grandly in its 
Highland bonnet. He would come soon. Perhaps he 
would come running — and the Mother lady would walk 
behind more slowly and smile. Bobin waited and looked 
— she waited and looked. 

She was used to waiting but she had never watched for 
any one before. There had never been any one or anything 
to watch for. The newness of the snspense gave it a sort 
of deep thrill at first. How long was "at first"? She 
did not know. She stood — and stood — and stood — and 
looked at every creature who entered the gate. She did 
not see any one who looked in the least like Donal or his 
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Hotiier or Ktimy. There vere nuTBeB and goreniesses 
and c^dreu and a loitering lady or tw& There vera 
nsTer nuD; people in the Gardou — only those who had 
k^s. Kie knew wthing about time but at length she 
knew that on other momiDgB they had been playing to- 
gether before this. 

The small roee-coloored fignre stood so still for bo long 
tiist it b^an to look rigid and a noree dtting at some 
diatauce said to another, 

"What is that child waiting for?" 

What length of time had paased before ehe found her- 
self loddng slowly down at her feet becauae of something. 
The ''something" which had drawn her eyes downward 
was that ehe had stood bo long without moving that her 
tense feet had begun vaguely to hart her and the ache 
attracted her attention. She changed her position slightly 
and tamed her ^res upon the gate again. He was coming 
Tery soon. He would be sore to run fast now and he 
would be laughing. Donal I Donal I She even laughed 
a little low, quivering laugh herself. 

"What is that child waiting for? I should really like 
to know," tiie distant nurse said again curiously. 

If she had been eighteen years <dd she would have said 
to herBdf that she was waiting hours and hours. She 
would have looked at a little watch a thousand times; she 
would have walked up and down and round and round the 
garden, never losing sight of the gate — or any other point 
for that matter — ^for more than a minute. Each aoond 
of the church clock striking a few streets away would have 
brought her young heart thumping into her throat. 

But a child has no watch, no words out of whidi to 
build hopes and fears and reasons, arguments battling 
against anguish which grows — palliations, eicnses. Sobin 
could only wait in the midst of a slow dark, rising tide of 
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something she had no name for, Thla slow rising of an 
engulfing flood she felt Then pins and needles b^^ to 
take poBaesBion of her feet, vhen her l^s ached, and her 
eyes felt aa if they had giown big and tightl; strained. 
Donall Donall Donall 

Who knows but that some echo of the terror against 
-which she had fonght and screamed on the night when she 
had lain alone in the dark in her cradle and Feather had 
hid her head under the pillow — came back and closed 
slowly around and over her, filling her inarticulate being 
with panic which at last reached its unbearable height? 
She had not really stood waiting the entire morning, bnt 
she was young enough to think that she had and that at 
any moment Anne might come and take her away. He 
bad not come mnning — he had not come laughing — he 
had not come with his plaid swinging and his feather 
standing high I There came a moment when her strained 
eyes no longer seemed to see clearly 1 Something like a 
big lump crawled up into her throat ! Something of the 
same sort happened the day she had burst into a wail of 
lonellnesB and Andrews had pinched her. Panic seized 
h^r ; she clutched the breast of her rose-coloured frock and 
panic-driven turned and fled into a thick clump of bushes 
where there was no path and where even Donal had nercaz 
pierced. 

''That child has run away at last," the distant nuiee 
remarked, "I'd like to flnd out what she waa waiting for." 



The shrubs were part of the enclosing planting of the 
Gardens. The children who came to play on the grass 
and paths felt as if they formed a sort of forest. Because 
of this. Robin had made her frantic dash to their shelter. 
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No one would come — ^no one Tonid see her — no one would 
hear her, beneath them it was almost dark. Bereft, 
bndcen and betrayed, a little mad thing, ehe pnshed her 
way into their shadow and threw herself face downward, 
a small, writhing, rose-coloured heap, npon the damp 
mould. She ooold not have explained what she was doing 
or why she had given up all, as if some tidal ware had 
overwhelmed her. Suddenly she knew that all her new 
world had gone — ^forever and ever. As it had come bo it 
had gone. As she had not doubted the permanence of 
its joy, 80 she inew that the end had come. Only the 
wisdom of the occult would dare to suggest that from her 
child mat^ squaring his sturdy young shoulders against 
the world as the fiying train sped on its way, some wave of 
dAperate, inchoate thinking rushed backward. There was 
nothing more. He would not come back running. He 
was gone I 

Then was no Andrews to hear. Hidden in the shadow 
under the ehmbs, the rattle and roar of the street outside 
the railiiig drowned her mad little cries. All she had 
never done before, she did then. Her hands beat on the 
damp mould and tore at it — her small feet beat it and 
dug into it. She cried, she sobbed ; the big lump in her 
throat almost strangled her — she writhed and did not 
know she was writhing. Her tears pouring forth wet her 
hair, her face, her dress. She did not cry out, "Donall 
Donal 1" because he was nowhere — ^nowhere. If Andrews 
had seen her she would have said she was "in a tantrum.'^ 
But she was not, ^e world had been torn away, 

A long time afterwards, as it seemed to her, she crawled 
out from onder the shrubs, carrying her pretty flopping 
hat in her earth-stained hand. It was not pretty any 
more. She had been lying on it and it was crushed and 
bent She crept slowly round the curve to Anne. 
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Seeing her, Anne sprang to her feet. The rose vu 
a piteous thing beaten to earth b; a storm. The child's 
face was swoUen and stained, her hair was tangled and 
damp and there were dark marks of mould on her dress, 
her hat, her hands, her white cheeks ; her white shoes were 
earth-stained also, and the feet in the roee-coloared socks 
dragged themselTee faeanl; — slowl;. 

"TAj gracious !" the young woman almost shrieked. 
"What's happened t Where hare 7011 been ? Did yon fall 
down P Ah, my good gracious I Mercy me t" 

Bobin caught her breath but did not say a wordu 

*Tou fell down on a flower bed where they'd been water- 
ing the plants I" almost wept Anne. "Yon most have. 
There isn't that much dirt anywhere else in the Gardena.* 

And when she took her charge home that was the story 
she told Andrews. Out of Bobin she could get nothing 
and it was necessary to have an explanation. 

The tmth, of which she knew nothing, was bat the story 
of a child's awful dismay and a child's woe at one of Life's 
first betrayals. It would be left behind by the days whidi 
came and went — it would pass — as all things pass but the 
everlasting hills — bat in this way it was that it came and 
wrote itself apon the tablets of a child's day. 
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•*/ ■ \HE child's always been well, ma'am," AsdrevB 
I vae Btauding, the image of exact correctnees, in 
■*• hex mistrese* bedroom, vhUe Feather lay in bed 
irith her breakfast on a convenient and decorative little 
table. "It'B been a thing I've prided myself on. But I 
should eay she isn't veil now." 

*^eU, X snppoee if a only natural that she shoold begin 
sometime," remarked Feather, "They always do, of 
course. I remember we all had thinge when we were 
ctuldTco. What does the doctor say F I hope it isn't the 
measles, or the b^inning of anything worse F" 

"No, ma'am, it isn't. It's nothing like a child's disease. 
1 could have managed that. There's good private nnrsing 
homee for them in these days. Everything taken care of 
e,zactly as it should be and no trouble of disinfecting and 
iBolating for the family. I know what you'd have wished 
to have done, ma'am." 

"You do know your bnsineaB, Andrews," was Feather's 
amiable comment. 

"Thank you, ma'am," from Andrews. "Infections things 
are ea^ maooged if they're taken away quick. But the 
doctor said you must be spoken to becauBa perhaps a 
change was needed." 

"Ton could take her to Bamsgate or somewhere bracing," 
said Feather. "But what did he «iyf" 

"He seemed puzzled, ma'am. 'That's what struck me. 
When I told him about her not eating — and lying awake 
dying all night — to judge from her looks in the morning 
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~-snd getting tliin and pale — ^he examined lier very cftrefol 
and be looked queer and he said, 'This child hasn't had a 
shock of an; kind, has she? This looks like That we 
shoold call ^ock — if she were older*." 

Feather laughed. 

"^ov oonld a baby like that have a shock P" 

'That's what I thought myself, ma'am," answered 
Andrews. "A child that's had her hours regular and is 
fed and bathed and sleeps b; the clock, and goes out and 
plays by herself in the Gardens, well watched over, hasn't 
any chance to get shocks. I told him so and he sat still 
and watched her quite curious, and then he said very slow : 
'Sometimes little children are a good deal shaken ap by 
a fall when they are playing. Do you i^nember any 
diance fall when she cried a good deal ?' " 

"But you didn't, of coarse," aaid Feather. 

"No, ma'am, I didnt. I keep my eye on her pretty 
strict and shouldn't encourage wild running or playing. I 
don't let her play with other children. And she's not one 
of those stumbling, falling children. I told him the only 
fall I ever knew of her haring was a bit of a slip on a soft 
flower bed that had gust been watered — to judge from the 
state her clothes were in. She bad cried because she's 
not used to such things, and I think she was frightened. 
Bat there wasn't a scratch or a shadow of a bruise on her. 
Even that wouldn't have happened if I'd been with her. 
It was when I was ill and my sister Anne took my place. 
Anne thought at first that she'd been playing with a little 
boy she had made friends with — but she found out that 
the boy hadn't come that morning " 

"A boy!" Andrews was sharp enough to detect a 
new and interested note. "What boy?" 

"She wooldnt have played with any other child if Vd. 
been there," said Andrews, "I was pretty sharp with Anne 
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abont it. But she eaid he was aa arisiocrfttic looking little 
fallow " 

"Was he in Highland costameP" Feather intermpted. 

"Yea, ma'am. Anne ezcoBed herself b; saying she 
thongbt you most know Bomething abont him. She de- 
clares ebe saw you come into the Gardens and speak to hia 
Mother qnite friendly. That was the day before Bobin 
fell and mined her rose-colonred smock and things. But 
it wasn't throng playing boisterous with the boy — becanse 
he didnt come that morning, as I said, and he never has 
since." 

Andrews, on this, found cause for being momentarily 
pnzzled by the change of ezpressioQ in her mistress' face. 
Was it an odd little gleam of angry spite she saw F 

"And never has since, has he?" Mrs. Gaieth-Lawless 
said with a half lau^. 

"Not once, ma*am,'* answered Andrews. "And Anne 
thinks it queer the child never seemed to look for him. 
As if she'd lost interest. She just droops and drags about 
and doesn't try to play at alL" 

"How much did she play with him ?" 

"Well, he was such a fine little fellow and had such a 
respectable, elderly, Scotch looking woman in charge of 
him that Anne owned up that she hadn't thought there 
was any objections to them playing together. She says 
they were as well behaved and quiet as children could 
be." Andrews thought proper to further jostify herself 
by repeating, "She didn't think there could be any ob- 
jection." 

"There couldn't," Mrs. Gareth-Lawless remarked. "I 
do know the boy. He is e relation of Lord Coombe's." 

'^deed, ma'am," with colourless civility, "Anne said 
he was a big handsome child." 

Feather took a small bnnch of hothouse grapes from 
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hflr breakfast tray and, alter puling one off, soddenly 
b^anto laugh. 

"Good Gracious, Andrews I" ahe said. "He was the 
'shock' I How perfect!; ridicnloast Bobin had never 
played with a boy before and she fell in love with him. 
The little thing's actaally pining away for him." She 
dropped the grapes and gave herself up to delicate mirth. 
"He was ttJcen away and disappeared. Perhaps she 
fainted and fell into the wet flower bed and spoiled her 
frock, when she first realized that he wasn't coming." 

"It did happen that morning," admitted Andrews, 
smiling a little also. "It does seem fanny. But children 
take to each other in a qneer way now and then. FVa 
seen it npaet them dreadful when they were parted." 

"You most tell the doctor," laughed FeaUier. "Then 
he'll see there's nothing to be anxious about. Shell get 
over it in a week." 

"It's five weeks since it happened, ma'am," remarked 
Andrews, with just a touch of Beriousness. 

"Fivel Why, so it must bel I remember the day I 
spoke to Mrs. Muir. If she's that sort of child yoa h&d 
better keep her away from boys. Sov> ridiculous 1 How 
Lord Coombe — ^how people wiU laugh when I tell them I" 

She had paused a second because — for that second— she 
was not quite sure that Coombe would laogh. Freqaently 
she was of the opinion that he did not laagh at things 
when he should have done so. But she had had a brief 
furious moment when she had realized that the boy hod 
actually been whisked away. She remembered the clear- 
ness of the fine eyes which had looked directly into hers. 
The woman had been deciding then that she would have 
nothing to do with her — or even with her child. 

But the story of Bobin worn by a bereft nursery passion 
for a little boy, whose mamma snatched him away as a 
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brand fiom tbe baming, wu far too edifying not to be 
related to those who vonld find it deUcions. 

It was on the occasioD, a ni^t or bo later, of a gathering 
at dinner of exactly the fev elect ones, whoee power to 
find it deUdona iraa the most hi^ily developed, that she 
related it. It was a very little dinner — only four people. 
One was the long tiiin yotuig man, with the good looMog 
narrow face and dark eyes peering throngh a ptnce nez — 
the one who had said tiiat Mrs. Qareth-LavleeB "got her 
TondrooB clothes from H^l^ne" bnt that lie conldn't. Hia 
name was Harrowby. Another was the Starling who was 
a Mifis March who had, some years earlier, led the van of 
the girls who prostrated their relstivea by becoming what 
was then called "emancipBted"; the sign thereof being the 
demanding of latchkeys and the setting np of bachelor 
apartments. The relatives had astonishingly settled down, 
with the nnmoved passage of time, and more modem 
emancipation had so far left latchkeys and bachelor apart- 
ments behind it that they b^an to seem almost old- 
fogeyish. Clara March, howeTor, had progressed with her 
day. The third diner was an adored yoong actor with a 
low, veiled voice which, combining itself with almond eyes 
and a sentimental and emotional corre of cheek and chin, 
made the most commonplace "lines" sonnd yearningly im- 
passioned. He was not impassioned at all — merely fond 
of his pleasnres and comforts in a way which would md 
by his becoming stout. At present his figure was perfect 
— exactly the Uiing for the nniforms of royal persons of 
Snritania and places of that ilk — and the name by which 
programmes presented him was Gerald Yeeey. 

Feather's house pleased him and she herself liked being 
ep(^en to in the veiled voice and gazed at by the almond 
eyes, as thoogh insnperable obatades alone prevented Bonl- 
(tirring things from being said. That she knew this was 
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not trae did not interfere vith her liking it. Besides he 
adored and understood her clothes. 

Over coffee in the drawing-room, Coombe joined them. 
He had not known of the little dinner and orriTed just 
as Feather was on the point of b^inning her story. 

"You are just in time," she greeted him, "I was going 
to tell them something to make them laugh." 

"Will it make me laugh ?" he inquired. 

"It ought to. Bobin is in love. She is five yeara tdd 
and she has been deserted, and Andrews came to tell me 
that she can neither eat nor sleep. The doctor says she 
has bad a shock." 

Coombe did not join in the ripple of amused laughter 
but, aa he took his cup of coffee, he looked interested. 

Harrowby was interested too. His dark eyes quite 
gleamed. 

"I suppose she is in bed by now," he said, *^f it were 
not so late, I should beg you to have her brought down so 
that we might have a look at her. Vm by way of taking 
a psychological interest." 

"I'm psychological myself," said the Starling. "But 
what do you mean. Feather ? Are you in earnest V 

"Andrews is," Feather answered. "She could manage 
measles but she could not be responsible for shock. Bat 
she didnt find out about the love affair. I found that 
out~by mere chanty Do you remember the day we 
got out of the victoria and went into the Gardens^ 
Starling?" 

"The time you spoke to Mrs. Mulr?" 

Coombe turned slightly towards them. 

Feather nodded, with a lightly significant air. 

"It was her boy," she said, and then she laughed and 
nodded at Coombe. 

"He was quite as handsome as you said he was. No 
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• wonder poor Bobin fell prostrate. He ought to be chained 
and miuEled by lav when he grovB up." 

*^Tit BO ought Bobin," threw in the Starling in her 
bmSQiie, yonng mniinii^h ynj. 

"Bat Bobin's only a girl and ahe's not a parti,** laughed 
Feather. Her eyes, lifted to Coombe's, held a aort of 
childlike malice. "After hia mother knew ahe was Uias 
Gareth-LawlesB, he was not allowed to play in the Gardens 
again. Did she take him back to Scotland?" 

"They went back to Scotland," answered Coombe, "and, 
of conrae, the boy was not left behind," 

"Have you a child five years old ?" asked Yeeey in his 
low Toice of Feather. "Yon ?" 

'nt seems absurd to me," said Feather, "I never quite 
believe in her." 

"I don't," said Vceey. "She's impossible." 

*rBobin is a stimulating name," put in Harrowby. "la 
it too late to let us see her? If she's such a beauty as 
Starling bints, she ought to be looked at." 

Feather actually touched the bell by the fireplace. A 
sudden caprice moved her. The love story had not gone 
off qoite as well as she had thought it woidd. And, after 
tU, the child was pret^ enough to show off. She knew 
nothing in particular about her daughter's hours, bat, if 
she was asleep, she could be wakened. 

"Tell Andrews," she said to the fgptman when he ap- 
peared,"! wish Miss Bobis to be brought downstairs." 

"They osually go to bed at seven, I believe," remarked 
Coombe, "bat, of course, I am not an aathori^." 

Bobin was not asleep thoagh she had long been in bed. 
Because she kept her eyes shut Andrews had been deceived 
into carrying on a conversation with her sister Anne, who 
bad come to see her. Bobin had been lying listening to it. 
She had b«^un to listen because they bad been talking 
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about the day she had spoiled her roee-cdonnd imodi. 
and they had ended by beiog very frank oboat oths 
thinga. 

"As sure as yoa sav her spealc to the boy's mother the 
day before, jost so sore she whisked him back to Sootland 
the next morning," said Andrews. "She's one of the kind 
thaf s particolar. Lord Co<mibe's the reason. She does 
not want her boy to see or speak to him, if it can be hdped. 
She won't hare it — and when she foimd ont '" 

"la Lord Coombe as bad as they sayP" pot in Anne witli 
bated breath. "He most be pretty bad if a boy thsl^s 
eight years old has to be kept out of sight and aonnd 
of him." 

So it was Lord Coombe who bad somehow done it. He 
had made Donal'a mother take him away. It was Lord 
Coombe. Who was Lord Coombe? It was beeaase he 
was wicked that Donal's mother would not let him |^y 
with her — becanae he was wicked. All at once there came 
to her a memory of having heard hia name before. She 
bad heard it several times in the basement SeirsntB* 
Hall and, though she hod not nnderetood what was said 
abont him, she had felt Hib atmosphere of cynical dis- 
approval of something. They had said "him" and "her^ 
as if he somehow belonged to the honse. On one occasion 
he had been "high" in the manner of some reproof to 
Jennings, who, being enraged, freely expressed his opin- 
ions of his lordsbip'a chantcter and general repatatiou. 
The impression made on Bobin then had been that he 
was a person to be condemned severely. That the con- 
demnation was the mere outcome of the temper of on 
impndfflit young footman had not conveyed itself to hcET, 
and it was the impression which came back to her now 
with a new significance. He was the cause — not DcHial, 
not Donal's Uother^— bat this man who was so bad that 
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Berracts were uigry becaoee lie iras somehow' connected 
with the house, 

"Aa to his baduesa," she heard Andrem answer, "there's 
some that cant say enoagh against hini. Badness is 
smart these days. He's bad enoagh for the boy's mother 
to take him avay from. If s what he is in this hoose 
that does it. She wcm't haye her boy playing with a child 
like Bobin." 
' Then— even as there flashed upon her bewilderment 
this strange revelation of her own lULfitness for association 
with boys whose mothers took care of them — Jennings, 
the young footman, came to the door. 

"la she awake. Miss Andrews ?" he said, looking greatly 
•di&ed by Andrews' astonished conntenance. 

"What on earth — ?" began Andrews, 

TT she is," Jennings winked hnmoroualy, "she's to be 
dressed np and taken down to the drawing-room to be 
shown off. I don't know whether if s Coombe's idea or 
not He's there," 

Bobin's eyes flew wide open. She forgot to keep them 
shut. She was to go downstairs 1 Who wanted her — 
Trfior 

Andrews had quite gasped, 

"Here's a new break outl'* she exclaimed, "I never 
heard aoch a thing in my life. She's been in bed o^er 
two hoars. I'd like to know " 

She paosed here because her glance at the bed met the 
dark liquidity of eyes wide open. She got np and walked 
across tiie room. 

"You are awake I" she said. "Yon look as if yon hadnt 
been asleep at alL Ton're to get ap and have your frock 
pat on. The Lady Downstairs wants you in the drawing- 
zoam." 

Two months earlier such a piece of information would 
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have awakened in the child a deliriam of delight. But 
now her vitality was lowered becanse her previousl; nn- 
awakened little soul had Beared bo high and been bo daahed 
down to cmel earth again. The brilliancy of the Lady 
Downstairs had been dimmed as a candle is dimmed by 
the light of the anu. 

She felt only a vagne wonder as she did as AndnvB 
told her — wonder at the strangeness of getting np to be 
dressed, as it seemed to her, in the middle of the oi^t. 

"If B just the kind of thing that would happen in a bouse 
like this,^ grumbled Andrews, as she put on her ftock. 
"Just anything that comes into their heads they think 
they've a right to do. I suppose they have, too. If you*re 
rich and aristocratic enough to hare your own way, why 
not take it ? I would myself." 

The big silk curls, all in a heap, fell almost to the 
child's hips. The frock Andrews chose for her was a 
fairy thing. 

'She ia a bit thin, to be Bure," said the girl Anne. 
"But it points her little face and makes her eyes lode 
bigger." 

"If her mother's got a Marquis, I wonder what she'll 
get," said Andrews. "She's got a lot before her : this one I" 

When the child entered the drawing-room, Andrews 
made her go in alone, while she held herself, properly, a 
few paces back like a lady in waiting. The room was 
brilliantly lighted and seemed full of colour and people 
who were laughing. There were pretty things crowding 
each other everywhere, and there were flowers on all aides. 
The Lady Downstairs, in a eheathlike sparkling drees, and 
only a glittering strap seeming to hold it on over her ^ir 
undreesed shoulders, was talking to a tall thin man stand- 
ing before the fireplace with a gold cup of coffee in hia 
hand. 
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Ab the UtUe thing strsTed in, with her rather rigid 
attendant behind her, snddenl; the laughing ceaeed and 
ererybody involimtarily drev a half startled breath — 
everybody but the taU thin man, vho qnietly tamed and 
set his coffee cup down on the mantel piece behind him. 

"la this what yon have been keeping up your slee^P 
said Harrowby, settling his pince net. 

"I told yon I" said the Starlii^. 

*Tfon cooldnt tell db," Yeaefe veiled voice dropped 
in aoftly. 'T.t most be seen to be believed. Bat still-^ 
aside to Feather, "I don't believe it." 

"Enter, my only child I" said Feather. "Come here, 
Bobin. Come to your mother." 

Now was the time I Bobin went to her and took hold 
of a very small piece of her sparkling dress. 

"Are yon my Mother ?" she said. And then everybody 
burst into a peal of laughter. Feather with the rest. 

"She calls me the Lady Downstairs," she said. "I 
really believe she doesn't know. She's rather a stupid 
little thing." 

"Amazing lack of filial affectiim," said Lord Coombe. 

He was not laughing like tiie rest and he was looking 
down at Bobin. She thought him ngly and wicked looking. 
Yeeey and Harrowby were beautiful by contrast. Before 
she blew who he was, she disliked him. She looked at him 
askance under her eyelashes, and he saw her do it before 
her mother spoke Ms name, takiog her by the tips of her 
fingers and leading her to him. 

"Come and let Lord Coombe look at yon," she said. 
So it revealed itself to her that it was he—this ugly one— 
who had done it, and hatred surged up in her sonl. I{ 
was actually in the eyes she raised to his face, and Coombe 
saw it as he had seen the sidelong glance and he wondered 
what it meant. 
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"Shake hands with Lord Coomb^" Feather instructed. 

"If yon can make a cortse;, make one." She tamed her 
head over her shoulders, "Have 7011 taught her to curtsey, 
Andrews?" 

But Andrews had not and secretly loet temper at finding 
herself made to figure as a nurse irtio had been capable 
of omieeion. Outwardly she preserved rigid calm. 

"I'm afraid not, ma'am. I will at once, if ;on wish it.** 

Coombe was watching the inner abhorrence in tfae little 
face, Robin had put her hand behind her back — she who 
had never disobeyed since she was bom I She bad crossed 
a line of development when she had seen glimpses of the 
new world through Donal's eyes. 

"What are yon doing, you silly little thing," Feathw 
reproved her. "Shake hands with Lord Coombe." 

Bobin shodc her head fiercely. 

"Nol Nol Nol Nol" ahe protested. 

Feather was disgusted. This was not the kind of child 
to display. 

"Rude little thing I Andrews, come and make her do 
it— or take her upstairs," she said. 

Coombe took his gold coffee cup from the mantel. 

"She T^ards me with marked antipathy, aa she did when 
ahe first saw me," he summed the matter up. "Children 
and animftlfl dont hate one without leascm. It is aome 
remote iniquity in my character which the rest of us have 
not yet detected." To Bobin he said, "I do not want to 
shake hands with you if you object. I prefer to drink my 
cc^ee out of this beautiful cup." 

But Andrews was seething. Having no consdenoe -what- 
ever, she had instead the pride of a female devil in her 
perfection in her professional duties. That the child she 
was responsible for should stamp her with iguominious 
fourth-rateduese by conducting herself with as small grace 
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as as infant costermonger was more than her speci&l order 
of flesh and blood conld bear — and yet she most oatwardly 
control the flesh and blood. 

In obedience to her mistress' command, ehe crossed the 
roan and bent down and whispered to Bobin. She in- 
tended that her countenance fihonld remain non-committal, 
but, when she lifted her head, she met Coombe'a eyes and 
realised that perhaps it had not. She added to her 
whisper nnrsery inatnictions in a voice of sugar, 

"Be pretty mannered, Misa Bobin, my dear, and ehelce 
bands with his lordship." 

Each person in the little drawing-room saw the queer 
flame in the (diild-face — Goombe himself was fantastically 
strock by the sadden thought that its expression might 
bare been that of an obstinate young martyr staring at the 
stake. Bobin shrilled out her words : 

"Andrews will pinch me — ^Andrews will pinch me I But 
— No I — No P and abe kept her hand behind her back. 

"Oh, MiBB Bobin, yon naughty child 1" cried Andrews, 
with pathos. "Yoax poor Andrews that takes such care 
of you I" 

"Horrid little thing t" Feather pettishly exclaimed, 
'^ake her upstairs, Andrews. She shall not come down 
again." 

Harrowby, settling his pince nez a little excitedly in the 
spurred novelty of his interest, mnrmored, 

"If she doeent want to go, she will begin to shriek. 
This looks as if she were a little termagant." 

But she did not shriek when Andrews led her towards 
the door. The ugly one with the wicked face was the one 
who had done it He filled her with horror. To have 
touched him would hare been like touching some wild 
beast of prey. That waa aU. She went with Andrews 
quite quietly. 
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"Will yoa shake Iiands vith me?'* said the Starling', 
goodnaturedly, as she passed, "I hope ahe won't snub me/* 
ehe dropped aside to Harrowby. 

Bobin pnt out her hand prettily. 

"Shake mine," snggeated Harrowby, and she obeyed hini. 

"And mine?" smiled Vesey, vith his best allore. She 
gave him her hand, and, as a result of the allure probably, 
a tiny smile flickered about the comers of her mouth. He 
did not look iricked. 

"I remain an outcast," remarked Goomb^ ae ilie doot 
closed behind the little figure. 

"I detest an ill-mannered diild," said Feather. ''She 
ought to be slapped. We used to be slapped if we trere 
rude." 

"She said Andrews would pinch her. Is pindiing the 
customary discipline?" 

"It ought to be. She deserves it." Feather was qnite 
out of temper, "But Andrews is too good to her. She 
is a perfect creature and conducts herself like a clodc 
There has never been the slightest trouble in the Nursery. 
You see bow the child looks — ^though her face isn't quite as 
round as it was." She laughed disagreeably and shrugged 
her white, undressed shoulders. "I tiiink it's a UtUa 
horrid, myself— ft child of that age fretting herself thin 
about a boy." 
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BTTT though ahe had made no protest on being taken 
oat of the drawing-loom, Bobin had known tiiat 
what Andrews' soft-eonnding whisper bad prom- 
JBed would take place when she reached the Karaerj. She 
was too yonng to feel more than terror which had no 
defense whatever. She had no more defense against 
Andrews than she had had against the man who had 
robbed her of Donal. They were both big and powerful, 
and she was nothing. Bat* oat of the wonders she bad 
b^n^ii to know, there had risen in her before almost inert 
little being a certain stirring. For a brief period she had 
learned happiness and lore and woe, and, this eveDing, 
inchoate rebellion against an enemy. Andrews led by the 
hand ap the narrow, top-story staircase something she had 
never led before. She was quite unaware of this and, as 
she monnted each step, her temper mounted also, and it 
waa the temper of an incensed personal vanity abnormally 
strong in thia particular woman. When they were inaide 
the Nursery and the door was ahnt, she led Bobin to the 
middle of the small and gloomy room and released her 

"Now, my lady,** she said. *1^ going to pay you out 
for disgracing me b^ore everybody in the drawing-room." 
She had taken the child below ataire for a few minntes 
before bringing her up for the ni^t. She had stopped 
in the kitchen for something she wanted for hersdf . She 
laid her belongings on a chest of drawers and turned about. 
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"I'm going to teadi yoa a Iteaoa yoQ wont forgeV' Bba 
said. 

What happened next tamed the voman qnite Bick with 
the shock of amazement. The child had, in the past, been 
a soft puppet. She had been antomatic obedience and 
gentleness. Privately, Andrews had somewhat looked 
down on her lack of spirit, though it had been her own 
best asset. The outbreak downstairs had been an ab- 
nonnolify. 

And now she stood before her with hands clenched, her 
little face wild with defiant rage. 

"Ill scream 1 111 scream 1 111 scTMin/" she ahrieked. 
Andrews actoall; heard herself gulp; bat she sprang ap 
and forward. 

"Tonll gereamr she coald scarcely believe her own 
feelings — not to mention the evidence of her aare, "Yoi^ll 
scream 1" 

The next instant was more astonishing still. Bobin 
threw hcomlf on her knees and scrambled like a cat. She 
was onder the bed and in the remotest comer against tiie 
wall. She was actually unreachable, and ^e lay on her 
back kicking madly, hammering her heels against the 
floor and ottering piercing shrieks. As something had 
seemed to let itself go when she writhed under the bushes 
in the Gardens, so did something let go now. In her 
overstrang little mind there ruled for this moment the 
feeling that if she was to be pinched, she would be pinched 
for a reason, 

Andrews knelt by the side of tiie bed. She had a long, 
strong, thin arm and it darted beneath and clutched. But 
it was not long enoo^ to attain the comer where the 
kicking and screaming was going on. Her temper became 
fury before her impotence and her hideous refdization of 
being made ridicolous by this baby of six. Two floors 
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bdoT the afterglow of the little dumer iras going on. 
Suppose even fax echoes of the Bcreftms should be heard 
and make her more ridiculoiifi still. She knew how they 
vonld langh and her mistress woidd make eome silly joke 
about Bobin'a being too much for her. Her fury roee so 
hi^ that she had barely sense to realize that she most not 
let herself go too far when she got hold of the child. Qet 
hold of her she vonid and pay her oat — My word I She 
would pay her ont 1 

"Ton little devil 1" she said between her teeth, "Wait 
tin I get bold of yon." And Bobin shrieked and ham- 
mered more insanely sHll, 

The bed was rather a low one and it was difScnIt for 
any one larger than a child to find room beneath it. The 
correct and natnntUy rigid Andrews lay flat upon her 
stomach and wriggled herself partly under the edge. Jtist 
far ^longh for her long and strdng arm, and eqnaUy long 
and strong dntching fingers to do their wo^. In her 
present state of mind, Andrews would hare broken her 
back rather than not have reached the creature who so 
defied her. The strong fingers clenched a flying petticoat 
and dragged at it fiercely — ^the next moment they clutched 
a frantic foot, with a power which could not be broken 
away from. A jerk and a remorseless dragging over the 
carpet and Bobin was out of the protecting darlfT^BM and 
in the gas li^t again, lying tumbled and in an untidy, 
torn, little heap on the nursery floor. Andrews was pant- 
ing, but she did not loose her hold as she scrambled, 
without a rag of professional dignity, to her feet. 

1d.j word I" she breathlessly gave forth. "Fre got yoa 
now! I've got you now." 

She 80 looked that to Bobin ahe seemed-4ike the ugly 
man downstairs — a sort of wicked wild beast, whoee mere 
touflh would have been horror even if it did not hurt. 
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And the child knew That was coming. She felt herself 
dragged up from the floor and also dragged betwe^i 
Andrews* knees, Tbich felt bony and hard aa iron. There 
iras no getting away from them. Andrews had seated 
herself £nnly on a chair. 

Holding her between the iron knees, she pnt her la^e 
hand over her mouth. It was a hand large enough to 
cover more than her month, Ouly the panic-stricken eyes 
seemed to flare wide and Instroua above it, 

"You'U scream I" she said, "You'U hammer on the floor 
with your heels ! Yoit^ll behave like a wildcat — you thaf s 
been like a kitten I You've never done it before and youll 
never do it i^ain I If it takes me three days. 111 make 
you remember I" 

And then her hand dropped — and her jaw dropped, and 
she sat staring with a furious, sick, white face at the open 
door — ^wbich she had shut ae she came in. The top floor 
had always been so safe. The Nursery had been her own 
autocratic domain. There had been no human creatore to 
whom it would have occurred to interfere.- That waa it. 
She had been actually safe. 

Unheard in the midst of the stniggU, the door had beoi 
opened without a knock. There on the threshold, as stift 
as a ramrod, and with his hateful eyes uncovering their 
gleam, Lord Coombe was standing — ^so other than Lord 
Goombe. 

Having a sharp working knowledge of her world, 
Andrews knew that it was all up. He had come upstairs 
deliberately. She knew what he bad come for. He was 
as clever as he was bad, and he had seen something when 
he glanced at her in the drawing-room. Now he had 
heard and seen her as she dragged Bobin from under the 
bed. He'd come ap for that— for some queer evil reason 
of his own. The promptings of a remote gutter training 
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nude her feel a desire to me langoage socli aa she still 
had Tiedom eoough to reetr&in. 

*^oa are a very great fool, yonng woman,'* he said. 
<^oa have nothin; but joxtr character aa a naree to live 
on. A scene in a police court would min yon. There is 
a Socie^ vhich interferes irith nuiaeiy torture." 

Bobin, freed from the iron grasp, had slunk behind a 
chair. He mis there again. 

Andrews' body, ant(nnatically responsive to role and 
habit, rose from its seat and stood before this member of 
a class which required an npright position. She knew 
better than to attempt to excuse or explain. She had 
heard about the Society and she knew publicly would 
q>ell min and starvation. She had got herself into an 
appalling mess. Being can^^tt — ^there yon were. But that 
this evil-repatationed swell should actually have been 
awakened by some whim to notice and follow her up was 
"past her," as she would have put it. 

"You were going to pinch her — by instalments, I sup- 
pose," he said, ^ou inferred that it might last three 
days. When she said you would— in the drawing-room- 
it occurred to me to look into it. What are your wages P" 

"Thirty pounds a year, my lord." 

"Go tomorrow morning to Benby, who engaged yon for 
Hra. Gareth-Lawless. He will be at his office by nine and 
will pay yon what is owed to you — and a m(Hith'B wages in 
lieu of notice." 

"The mistress " began Andrews. 

"I have spoken to Mrs. Gareth-Lawleas." It was a lie, 
serenely told. Feather was doing a new skirt dance in the 
drawing-room. "She is engaged. Pack your box. Jen- 
nings will call a cab." 

It was the utter idiotic hopelessness of saying anything 
to him which finished her. Yon might as well talk to a 
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frcmt door or a street lamp. Any silly thin; yoa mi^t 
try wouldn't eren reach his ears. He had no ears for joo. 
Yoa didnt matter enot^. 

"Shall I leave her here — as ehe is ?" she said, denoting 
Bobin. 

"T^|j«88 her and pnt her to bed before you pack yonr 
box," alffiolately certain, fine cold modolatiooB in the voice, 
which stood for his special plane of breeding, had their 
effect on her grorelliiig though raging souL He was so 
exactly what he vas and what she was not and could never 
attain. "I will stay here while yon do it Then go.'* 

No vocabulary of the Servants' Hall could have enema- 
passed the fine phrase grand «M^n«ur, bat, when Mrs. 
Blayne and the rest talked of him in their least resentfol 
and more amiable moods, they onconscioasly made efforts 
to express the quality in him which these two words con- 
vey. He had ways of his own. Men that paid a prrt^ 
woman's bills and kept her going in loxury, Jennings and 
Mrs. Blayne and the others knew something abont They 
sometimes began well enough but, as time went on, they 
forgot themselves and got into the way of being familiar 
and showing they realized that they paid for things and 
had their rights. Most of them began to be almc«t like 
husbands — speak slitting and sharp and be a bit stiff 
about accounts — even before servantB, They ran in and 
out or — after a while — began to stay away and not show 
up for weeks. "He" was different— so different that it 
was queer. Queer it certainly was QieA he really came to 
the place very seldom. Wherever they met, it didnt 
noticeably oft^ happen in the slice of a house. He came 
as if he were a visitor. He took no liberties. Everything 
was punctiliously referred to Hrs. Gareth-Lawless. Mr. 
Benby, -who did everything, conducted himself outwardly 
as if he were a sort of man of business in Mis. Qareth- 
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lAvless' employ. It was open to tli« lenient to believe 
that ebe depended on some mysterioiu private income. 
There were people Tho preferred to try to believe this, bat 
tiiere irere those who, in some occult way, knev exactly 
where her income came from. There were, in fact, 
hypercritical persons who did not know or notice he% but 
she had quite an entertaining, smart circle which neilAer 
enspicionB nor beliefs prevented from placing her in their 
visiting lists. Coombe did keep it ap in the most perfect 
manner, some of them said admirin^y among themselves. 
He showed extraordinarily perfect taste. Many fashion- 
able open secrets, accepted by a brilliant world, were not 
half 80 fastidiously managed. Andrews knew he had un- 
swervingly lied when he said he had "spoken to Mrs. 
GarethrLawless." Bat he never failed to place her in the 
position of authority. That he should have presented' 
biTTinBlf OS the nursery floor was amazingly abnormal 
enough to mean some state of mind unregulated by all 
natural roles. "Him," Andrews thought, 'i^t never eiepa 
out of a visitor's place in the drawing-room turning up 
on the third floor without a word !" One thing she knew, 
and that came first. Behind all the polite show he was 
the head of everything. And he was one that you'd better 
not give back a sound to if you knew what was good for 
yourself. Whatever people said against his character, he 
was one of Uie grand and high ones. A word from him — 
ever so quiet — and you'd be done for. 

She was shaking with fear inwardly, but she nndreesed 
Bobin and put her in bed, laying everything away and 
making things tidy for the night. 

"This is the Night Narsery, I suppose," Coombe had 
said when she b^n. He put up his glasses and looked 
the uninviting little room over. He scrutinized it and 
she wondered what his opinion of it might be 
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*nr«8, my lord. Th« Day Nniser; is through that door.** 
He Talked throngh the door in qaestion and she could see 
that he moved slowly about it, ezanuning the few pieces 
of funutDre curiously, still with his glass in his eye. She 
had finished undreeaing Bobin and had put her in her bed 
before he came back into the sleeping apartmmt. By 
that time, exhausted by the unknown tempest she had 
passed through, the child had dropped asleep in spite of 
herself. She was too tired to rememb« that her enemy 
was in the next room. 

"I hare seen the child with you several times when yon 
have not beeo aware of it," Coombe said to her before 
he went downstairs. "She has evidently been welt takcra 
care of as far as her body is concerned. If you were not 
yenomous — if you had merely struck her, when you lost 
your temper, you might have had another trial. I know 
nothing aboat children, but I know something about the 
devil, and if ever the devil was in a woman's face and 
yoice tile devil was in yours when you dragged the little 
creature from under the bed. If you had dared, you woold 
have killed her. Look after that temper, young woman. 
Benby shall keep an eye on yon if yon take another place 
as nurse, and I shall know where yon are." 

'Hy lord 1" Andrews gasped. 'T'ou wouldn't overlook a 
woman and take her living from her and send her to 
starvation I" 

"1 would take her living from her and send her to 
starvation without a shadow of compunction," was the 
reply made in the fine gentieman's cultivated voice, " — if 
she were capable of what you were capable of tonight. 
YoQ are, I judge, about forty, and, though you are lean, 
you are a powerful woman ; the child is, I believe, barely 
six." And then, looking down at her through his glass, 
he added — to her quite shuddering aetonlBhrnent — in a 
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tone Those Ter; Boftness m&de it really awfnl to her, 
''Daiiui ;oa 1 Damn 70a P 

'111 — I swear 111 oerer let mycelf go again, my loid 1" 
the wonum broke oat devoutly. 

*1 don't think yon wilL It woold cost yoa too mnch," 
he eaid. 

Then h« vent down the steep, crooked little staircase 
quite soondlessly and Andrews, rather white and breath- 
lees, went and packed her trunk. Bobin — tired baby as 
she was — slept warm and deeply. 
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IT WAS no cnstom of hia to outstay other people ; in 
fact, he uauall; vent away comparatively early. 
Feather could not una^e That his reason could b^ 
bat she vaa sure there was a reason. She was often dis- 
turbed by his reasons, and found it difficult to adjost 
herself to them. How— even if one had a logically bril- 
liant mind — oonld one cslcnlate on a male being, who 
seemed not exactly to belong to the race of men. 

As a result of the skirt dandng, the fomitare of the 
empty drawing-room was a little scattered and untidy, but 
Feather had found a suitable comer among cashions on 
a sofa, after everyone had gone leaving Coombe alone 
with her. She wished he would sit down, but he preferred 
to stand in his still, uncomfortable way, 

"I know you ore going to tell me something," she broke 
the silence. 

"I am. When I went out of the room, I did not drrre 
round to my club as I said I found myself obliged to. I 
went upstairs to the third floor — to the Nursery," 

Featiier sat quite upright. 

"You went up to the Nursery I" If this was the reason 
for his staying, what on earth had he come upon in the 
region of tiie third door, and how ridiculously unlike hint 
to allow himself to interfere. Could it be Andrews and 
Jennings? Surely Andrews was too old. — This passed 
across her mind in a flash. 

'Tou called Andrews to use her authority with the child 
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wli«ii she ironld sot shake hands witii me. The little 
cieatnre, for some reason of her own, evidently feels an 
sntipsthf to me. That inteieeted me and I watched her 
as Andrews wtuBpered in her ear. The woman's vani^ 
was stong. I realized that she whispered a threat. A 
hint of actnal ferocity showed in her eyes in spite of her- 
adf. Bobin turned pale." 

"Andrews was quite right. Children must be punished 
irtien they are rude." Feather felt this at once silly and 
boring. What did he know about sudi matters? 

"The child said, 'Andrews will pinch me I' and I caught 
Andrews* eye and knew it waa true — also that she had 
dcme it before. I looked at the woman's long, thin, ationg 
fingers. They were crael fingers. I do not take liberties, 
u a role, but I took a liberty. I excused myself and 
dimbed three flights of stairs." 

Never had Feather been so surprised in her life. She 
lodced like a bewildered child. 

*^ut — bat what could it matter to youf" she said in 
soft amaze. 

"I dout know," his answer came after a moment's pause, 
"I have csjiricee of mood. Certain mental images made 
my temperature rise. Momentarily it did matter. One is 
like that at times. Andrews' feline face and her mnscolar 
fingers — and the child's extraordinarily ezqnisite flesh — 
gave me a second's furious shudder." 

Feather quite broke in upon him. 

"Are you — are you fond of children?" 

"No," be was reslly abmpt. "I never thought of such 
a thing in my life — as being fond of things." 

"That was what — ^I mean I thou^t bo." Feather 
Altered, as if in pt^te aoquiewenoe with a quite natmal 
fact. 

Coombe proceeded: 
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"Ab I went np the stain I heard Bcreuns and I thooght 
that the pinching had began. I got up quickly and opened 
the dooT and found the voman lying flat on the floor by 
the bed, dragging out the child who had hidden onder it. 
The woman's face was devilish, and bo wae her voice. I 
heard her threats. She got on her feet and dragged the 
child np and hdd her between her knees. She clapped 
her band over her mouth to stifle her shriekB. There I 
stopped her. She had a fright at eight of me which taught 
her Bomething." He ended rather slowly. "I took the 
great liberty of ordering her to pack her box and leave the 
honee — of courae," with a slight bow, "using yon as my 
authority." 

"Andrews 1" cried Feather, aj^iast. "Has she — gone ?** 

"Would you have kept her ?" he inquired. 

"It's true that — ^that pinching," Feather's voice almost 
held tears, " — really Hard pincJiing is — is not proper. 
But Andrews has been invaluable. Everyone says Bofain 
is better dressed and better kept than other children. And 
ahe is never allowed to make the least nois e — " 

"One wouldn't if one were pinched by those devilish, 
sinewy fingers every time one raised one's voice. Yea. 
She has gone. I ordered her to pnt her charge to bed 
before she packed. I did not leave her alone with Bobin. 
In fact, I walked about the two nurseries and looked them 
over." 

He had walked about the iNight Nursery and the Day 
Nursery I He — the Head of the House of Coombe, whose 
findy acrid Bumming up of things, they were all secretly 
afraid of, if the truth were known. "They" stood for her 
smart, feverishly pleasure-chasing set. In their way, tiiey 
half nnconacionsly tried to propitiate someUiing in him, 
always without prodacLng the least effect. Her mental 
yision presented to her his image as he had walked about 
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tbe Itorrid little roonui, his aomewbat stifSy held head not 
much below the law ceilings. He had taken in ahabby 
carpeta, famitare, faded walls, general dim dinginees. 

*^t'8 an unholy den for anything to spend its days in — 
that third floor,** he made tbe statement detacbedly, in a 
way, "^ she's six, she has lived six years there — and 
known nothing eLse." 

"All London top floors are like it," said Feather, "and 
they are all nurseries and school rooms — ^wheie there are 
children." 

Hia faintly umiling glance took in her girl-child dim- 
nees in its glittering sheath — the zephyr scarf floating 
from the snow of her bared loveliness — ^her delicate soft 
chin delidoosly lifted as she looked up at him. 

"How wonld you like it?" he asked. 

"But I am not a child," in pretty protest. "Children 
are — are difFerentl" 

"Ton look like a child," he suddenly said, qaeerly — as 
if the aspect of her caught him for an instant and made 
him absent-minded. "Sometimes — a woman does. Not 
often," 

She bloomed into a kind of delighted radiance. 

"Ton don't often pay me compliments," she said. "That 
is a beautifol one. Bobin — ^makes it more beautiftd." 

"It isn't a compliment," he answered, still watching 
her in the slightly absent manner. "It is — a tragic truth." 

He passed his hand lightly across his eyes as if he swept 
Bome^ing away, and then both looked and spoke exacUy 
as before. 

"I bare decided to buy the long lease of this boose. It 
is for sale," he said, casually. "I shaU bay it for the 
child." 

"For Bobin I" said Feather, helplessly. 

"Yes, for Bobin." 
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"It — it vonld be an income— whaterer luppened. It 
is in the Ter; heart of UayEair," she §ud, becaoM, in her 
afltduahment — almost conatemation — ehe could think of 
nothing else. He would not bay it for her. He thotigfat 
her too silly to trost. But, if it were Bobin's — it iroold 
be hers also, A girl oonlcbt torn her own mother into 
the street. Amid the folds of her narrow being hid just 
one spark of Bhrewdnesa which came to life when she her- 
self was concerned. 

"Two or three rooms — not large onee — can be added at 
the back," he went on. "I glanced out of a window to see 
if it could be done." 

Incomprehenaible as he was, one might always be anre 
of a certain princeliness in his inexplicable methods. He 
nerer was personal or mean. An addition to the slice of 
a house I That really iciu generous I Entrancemeot 
filled her. 

"That really is kind of you," she murmured, gratefuHj, 
"It seems too much to ask 1" 

"You did not ask it," was his answer. 

"But I shall benefit by it. Nothing could be nicer. 
These rooms are so laudi too small," glancing about her 
in flushed rapture, "And my bedroom is drttdfuL Vm. 
obliged to use Bob's for a dressing-room." 

"The new nxons will be for Bobin," he said. An ex* 
cellent method he had discovered, of entirely detaching 
himself from the excitements and emotions of other 
persona, removed the usual difficulties in the way of dis- 
appointing — speaking truths to — or embarraseing people 
iriio deserved it. It was this method which had atterly 
cast down the defences of Andrews. Feather was ao 
wholly left out of the situation that she was actoally 
almost saved frran its awkwardness. "When one is six,** 
he explained, "one will soon be seven — ^nine — ^twelve. 
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^en the teena bc^ to loom up and one cannot be con- 
oMled in cupboards on a top floor. Even before that time 
a govemees ia atcemaxy, and, aren from the abyaa of my 
ignoTance, I see that no respectaUe woman would «tand 

either the Night or the Day Naraery. Yonr daughter " 

"Oh, don't call her thatt' cried Feather. *Tay 
daughter 1 It sounds as if she wen eighteen!" She felt 
as if she had had a sndden hldeons little shock. Six years 
had passed since Bob died 1 A danghtei 1 A school girl 
wiUi long hair and long 1^ to keep oat of the way. A 
grown-up gill to drag about with one. Never would she 
do HI 

('Three aizee ate eighteen,** Coombe continned, "as was 
impreeaed upon one in early years by the multiplication 
table." 

"I never saw yon so interested in anything before," 
Feather faltered. "Climbing steep, narrow, horrid stairs 
to her nursery I Dismissing her nurse I" She paused a 
second, because a very ogly little idea had clutched at 
her. It arose from and was complicated with many 
bntastic, half formed, secret resentments of the past. 
It made her laugh a shade hysterteaL- 

"Aie yon going to see that she is properly brou^t up 
and educated, so that if — anyone important falls in love 
with her she can make a good match 7" 

Hers was quite a hideous little mind, he was telling him- 
self — fearful in its latter day casting aside of all such 
small matters as taste and feeling. People stripped the 
garments from things in these days. He langbed in- 
wardly at himseLf and his unwitting "these days." Senile 
severity mouthed just such phrases. Were they sot his 
own days and the outcome of a past which bad considered 
itself so much more decorous 7 Had not bcddly question- 
able attitudes been held in those other days? How long 
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■ms it Butce the Prince Begent himself liad flourlBhedf 
It was only th&t these days bnnight it all dose against 
one's eyes. Bnt this ezqoisite deatore had a hideons 
little mind of her own Thatsoever her day. 

Later, he confessed to himeelf that he was nnprepared 
to see her spring to her feet and stand before him absordlj, 
bntaaticelly near being impassioned. 

'Ton thkik I am too silly to see anything," she brc&e 
forth, '^nt I do see — a long way sometimes. I cant 
bear it bnt I do — I do I I shall have a grown-np dao^ter. 
She will be the kind of girl everyone will look at — and 
someone — ^important — ^may want to marry her. Bnt, 
Oh I — " He was reminded of the day when she had 
fallen at hia feet, and daaped hia rigid and relnctant knees. 
This was something of the same feeble desperation of 
mood. ''Oh, mhy conldat someone like that have wanted 
to marry me ! See 1" she was like a pathetic fairy as she 
spread her nymphlike arms, "how pretty I am 1" 

His gaze held her a moment in tiie singular faiMon with 
which she had become actually familiar, because — at long 
intervals — she kept seeiag it again. He quite gently took 
her fingers and returned her to her sofa. 

"Fleaae ait down again," he lequeeted. "It will ba 
better." 

She sat down without another imbecile void to say. 
As for him, he changed the subject. 

"With your permission, Benby will undertake the 
business of the lease and the building," he explained. "The 
plans will be bronght to yon. We will go over them 
together, if yon wish. There will be decrat rooms for 
Bobin and her goTemess. The two noraeries can be made 
fit for human beings to lire in and used for other pm- 
posee. The hooae will be greatly improred." 

It was nearly three o'clodc iriien Feather went npstain 
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to her dozing nuid, becanse, after he had left her, she sat 
scone time in the emp^, nntid; little diawing-room and 
gazed straight before her at a painted screen on which 
Bhepherdeases and Bwains vere dancing in a Watteaa glade 
infested by flocto of tittle Lores. 
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WHEN, from Bobin'e embamsBed young consdons- 
oeas, there had welled up the hedtating confeseion, 
"She — doeant like me," she could not, of course, 
have found words in which to make the reaaous for her 
knowledge clear, but they had for herself no obacnrity. 
The fair being who, at rare interralB, fluttered on the 
threshold of her world had a way of looking at her with 
a shade of aloof distaste in her always transient gaze. 

The tmadomed fact was that Feather did not like her. 
She had been outraged by her advent. A baby was ab- 
surdly "out of the picture." So far as her mind encom- 
passed a future, she saw herself flitting from flower to 
flower of "smart" pleasorea and suocessefl, somehow, with 
more money and more exalted invitations — "something^ 
vaguely — having happened to the entire lAwdor progeny, 
and she, therefore, occupying a position in which it was 
herself who could gracefully condescend to others. There 
was nothing so "stodgy" as children in the vision. When 
the worst came to the worst, she had been consoled by the 
thought that she bad really managed the wh<de thing very 
cleverly. It was easier, of course, to so arrange such 
things in modem days and in town. The Day Nursery 
and the Night Nursery on the third floor, a smart-looking 
young woman who knew her business, who even knew 
what to buy for a child and where to buy it, without 
troubling any one simplified the situation. Andrews had 
been quite wonderful. Nobody can bother one about a 
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healthy, lu&dsome child who is seen meticulously cftred 
for and beaatifally dreeaed, being poshed or led or carried 
out in the open air every day. 

Bat there had arrived the special morning whea she 
had seen a diild who bo stood ont among a dozen children 
that she had been startled when she recognized that it 
vaa Bobin. Andrews had taken he^. charge to Hyde 
Park that day and Feather was driving through the Row 
on her way to a Enightsbridge ahop. F^rst her glance had 
been can^t by the hair haoging to the little hips — extraor- 
dinary hair in which Andrews herself had a pride. 
Then she had seen the slender, ezqoisitely modeled lege, 
and the dancing sway of the small body. A wonderfnlly 
cat, stitched, and fagotted smock and hat she had, of 
oonise, taken in at a flash. When the child suddenly 
tnmed to look at some little girls in a pony cart, the 
amazing damask of her colour, and form and depth of eye 
had given her another slight shock. She realized that 
vhat die had thrust lightly away in a comer of her third 
floor produced an unmistakable effect when tamed out 
into the light of a gay world. The creature was tall toe — 
for six years old. Was she really six? It seemed incred- 
ible. Ten more years and she would be sixteen. 

Mrs. Heppel-Bevill had a girl of fifteen, who was a 
perfect catastrophe. She read things and had b^nn to 
talk about her "right to be a woman." Emily Heppel- 
Bevill was only thirty-seven — three years from forty. 
Feather had reached the stage of softening in her disdain 
of the women in their thirties. She had found herself 
admitting that — in these days — ^there were women of forty 
who had not wholly passed beyond the pale into that outer 
darkness, where there was weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth. But there was no denying that this six 
year old baby, with the dancing step, gave one — almost 
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hysterically — ^"to think." Her imagination could not — 
never had and never ironld she have sUoved it to — gn^ 
any belief that she herself could change. A Feather, "So ! 
But a creatnre of eiiteen, eighteen — ^with eyes that shape 
— ^with lashee an inch long — ^with yards of hair — standing 
by one's side in ten years t It iras ghastly 1 

Coombe, in his cold perfunctory way, climbing the 
crooked, narrov stairs, dismissing Andrews — looking over 
the rooms — dismissing them, so to speak, and then remaJB- 
ing after the rest had gone to reveal to her a ner abnormal 
mood — ^that, in itself alone, was actually horrible. It was 
abnormal and yet he had always been more or lees like 
that in all things. Despite everything — everything — he 
had never been in love with her at all. At first she had 
believed he was — ^then she had tried to make him care for 
her. He had never failed her, he had done everything 
in his grand aeigneur fashion. Nobody dare make gross 
comment upon her, bat, while he saw her loveliness as 
only such a man could — she had gradually realized that 
she had never had even a chance with him. She could 
not even think that if she had not been so silly and 
frightened that avrfnl day six years ago, and had not lost 
her head, he might have admired her more and more and 
in the end asked her to marry him. He had said there 
must be no mistakes, and she had not been allowed to fall 
into making one. The fact that she had not, had, finally, 
made her feel the power of a certain fascination in him. 
She thoaght it vnis a result of hia special type of loc^ 
his breeding, the wonderful clothes he wore— bnt it wa^ 
in truth, his varieties of inaccessibility. 

"A girl might like him," «he had said to hersdf Hat 
night — she sat np late after he left her. "A girl who — 
who had np-to^late sense might. Modem people dont 
grow old as they osed to. At fifty-five he won't be fat, 
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or bald, and be iront have lost hia teeth. People bare 
found out they needn't. He -will be aa thin and straight 
as he is today — and nothing can alter hia noee. He will 
be ten years deveier than he ie nov. Buying the honee 
for a child of that age — building additional rooms for 
herr 

In the ferered, rapid, deep-dipping idiirl of the life 
-which ms the only one she knew, she bad often seen 
Tather trying things happen — almost nnnatoral changes 
in dtnations. People had overcome the folly of being 
afraid to alter their minds and their Tiews aboot what they 
Iiad temporarily believed were permanent bonds and 
emotions. Bonds had become old fc^yish. Karriages 
went to pieces, the parties in love affairs engaged in a 
sort of "dance down the middle" and tnm other people's 
partners. The rearrangement of figures sometimes made 
for great witticism. Occasionally people laughed at them- 
Belvee aa at each other. The admirers of engaging matrons 
liad been known to renew their youth at the comtng'Out 
balls of lovely daughters in their early teens, and to end 
by amnTiiiDg the flowery chains of a new allegiance. Time 
had, of course, been when such a volte face would have 
aroused condemnation and indignant discussion, but a 
bomorous leniency spent but little time in selecting terms 
of severity. Feather had known of several such con- 
tretemps ending in quite brilliant matches. The enchant- 
ing mothers nsnally consoled themselves with great ease, 
and, if the party of each part was occasionally wittily 
pungent in her comments on the other, everybody laughed 
and nobody had time to criticize, A man who had had 
much to bestow and who preferred in yoath to bestow it 
apon himself was not infrequently more in the mood for 
the sharing of marriage when years had revealed to him 
the distressing fact that he was not, and had never been. 
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tha centre of the nniTerse, vbicb, distreesing fact is one 
80 nQfairlf concealed fnmi youth in bloom. 

It was, of ooQTse, bat as a vaguely outlined nntm that 
theae recognitions floated through whai could only be 
allied to be Feather's mind because there ma no oUwr 
name for it. The dark little staircase, the rejected and 
despised third floor, and Coombe detachedly announcing 
his plans for the house, had set the — so to speak — nther 
malarioos mist flowing around her. A trying thing was 
that it did not really dispel itself altogether, but continued 
to hang about the atmosphere surronnding other and more 
cheerful things. Almoet impalpably it added to the 
familiar feeling — or lack of feeling — ^with r^^ard to Bobin. 
She had not at all hated the little thing; it had merely 
been quite true that, in an inactive way, she had not liked 
her. In the folds of the vague mist quietly floated the 
truth that she now liked her less. 

Benby came to see and talk to her on the business of the 
structural changes to be made. He conducted himself 
precis^y as though her views on the matter were of 
value and could not, in fact, be dispensed with. He 
brought the architect's plans with him and explained them 
with care. They were clever plans which made the most 
of a limited area. He did not even faintly smile when 
it revealed itself to him, as it unconsciously did, that 
Mrs. Qareth-Lawlees regarded their adroit arrangement 
as a singular misuse of space which could have been much 
better employed for necessities of her own. She was mnch 
depressed by the ground floor addition which mi^t have 
enlarged her dining-room, but which was made into a 
sitting-room for Bobin and her tatnre governess. 

"And that is in addition to her schoolroom which might 
have been thrown into the drawing-room — besides the 
new bedrooms which I needed so much," she said. 
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"Tbe new nurse, who is a highly Teepectable person,'* 
explained Benb;, "could not have been secnred if she had 
not known that improvements were being made. The 
reconstruction of the third floor will provide aoitable 
aooommodatioDS." 

The special forte of Dowson, the new nnrse, was a snb- 
limated reepectability far superior to Bmartness. She 
had been mystically produced by Benby and her bonnets 
and jackets alone would have revealed her selection from 
almost occult treaeores. She wore bonnets and "jackets," 
not hats and coats. 

*^ the calm days of Her Majesty, norses dressed as 
she does. I do not mean in the riotous later years of her 
Teign — bat earlier^-when England dreamed in terms of 
Crystal Palaces and Great Exhibitions. She can only be 
the result of excavation," Coombe said of her. 

She was as proud of her respectability as Andrews had 
been of her smartness. This had, in fact, proved an 
almost insQperable obstacle to her engagement. The dice 
of a house, with its flocking in and ont of chattering, smart 
people in mairellouB clothes was not the place for her, nor 
was Krs. Gareth-Lawlees the mistms of her dreams. But 
her husband had met with an accident and mnst be kept 
in a hospital, and an invalid daughter must live by the 
seaside — end suddenly, when things were at their worst 
with her, had come Benby with a firm determination to 
secure her with wages such as no other place would offer. 
Besides which she had observed as she had lived. 

"Things have changed," she reflected soberly. "You've 
got to resign yourself and not be too particular." 

She accepted the third floor, as Benby had said, becauM 
it was to be rearranged and the Night and Day Nurseries, 
being thrown into one, repainted and papered would make 
s decoit place to live in. At the beautiful little girl given 
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into her chBige ihe often looked in a puzzled way, becanae 
Bhe knew a good deal about diildien, and abont tlm one 
there vas eomething odd. Her examination of opened 
drawers and doeets revealed piles of exquisite garments 
of all varieties, all perfectl; kept. In these ding; holes, 
vhich called themselves nurseries, she found evidence tiiat 
money had been spent like water so that the child, when 
she was seen, might look like a small princess. Bnt she 
found no plaything — no doUs or toys, and only one picture 
book, and ttut had "Donal" written on the fly leaf and 
evidently belonged to someone else. 

What exactly ehe would have done when she had had 
time to think the matter over, she never knew, because, a 
few days after her arrival, a tall, thin gentleman, coming 
np the front steps as she was going out with Robin, stopped 
and spoke to her as if he knew who she was. 

"You know the kind of things children like to play 
with, nurse ?^ he said. 

She respectfully replied that she had had long experience 
with young desires. She did not know as yet who he 
was, but there was that about him which made her feel 
that, while there was no knowing what height his parti<^- 
ular exaltation in the matter of rank might reach, one 
would be safe in setting it high. 

"Please go to one of the toy shops and choose for the 
child what she will like best. Dolls — games — you will 
know what to select. Send the bill to me at Coombe 
House. I am Lord Coombe." 

"Thank you, my lord," Dowson answered, with a aketdi 
of a curtsey, "Miss Bobin, you must hold out your little 
hand and say thank you' to his lordship for being so kind. 
He's told Dowson to buy you some beautiful dolls and 
picture books as a present." 

Bobin's eyelashes curled against her under brows in her 
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■wide, Btill gUiiM apward at him. Here mB "the one" 
•gain I She shut her hand tightl; into a fiet behind her 
ba<^. 

Lord Coombe smiled a little — not mach, 

"She does not like me," he said. "It is not necessary 
that she should give me her hand. I prefer tiiat she 
shouldn't, if she doesnt vant to. Qood morning, Dowsoo." 

To the well-regolated mind of Dowbod, this seemed 
treating too lightly a matter aa seriona as jorenile inciv- 
ility. She remonetrated gravely uad at length irith Robin. 

"Little girls must behave prettily to kind gentlemen 
iriio are friends of their mammas. It is dreadful to be 
mde and not say Hbank you'," she said. 

Sat as she talked she vas vaguely avare that her words 
passed by the child's ears as the summer wind passed. 
Perhaps it was all a bit of temper and would disappear 
and leave no trace behind. At the same time, there mu 
eomething queer about the little thing. She had a listless 
way of sitting staring out of the window and seeming to 
have no desire to amuse herself. She was too young to 
be listless and she did not care for her food. Dowson 
asked permission to send for the doctor and, when he came, 
he ordered sea air. 

"Of coarse, yoa can take her away for a few weeks," 
Mrs. Gareth-Lawlees said. Here she smiled satirically 
and added, "Bat I can tell you what it is all about. The 
little minx actually fell in love with a small boy she met 
in the Sqaare Gardens and, when his mother took him 
from London, she began to mope like a tiresome girl in 
her teens. If s ridiculona, but is the real troable," 

"Oh I" said Dowson, the low and reepectfal interjection 
espreosing a shade of disapproval, "Children do have 
fancies, ma'am. She'll get over it if we give her aome- 
thing else to thinlr of," 
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The good woman vent to one of the large toy shops and 
bought a beautiful doll, a deal's house, and some pictare 
bo<du. When they were brought up to the Day Nursery, 
Bobin was asleep after a rather long walk, which Domcm 
had decided would be good for her. When she came latw 
into the room, after the things had been unpacked, ahe 
r^aided them with an expression of actual dislike. 

"lant that a beaatifnl doUP" said Dowson, good- 
humouredly. "And did you eyer see such a lovely house ? 
It was kind Lord Coombe who gave them to you. Just 
you look at the picture books." 

Bobin put her hands behind her back and would not 
touch them. Dowson, who was a motherly creature with 
a great deal of commoneense, was set thinking. She 
began to make guesses, though she was not yet sufBciently 
familiar with the household to guess from any firm 
foundatiou of knowledge of small things. 

"Come here, dear," she said, and drew the small thing 
to her knee. "Is it because yon don't love Lord Coombe?** 
■he asked. 

*^ea," she answered. 

"But whyP" said DowBon. "When he is snch a kind 
gentleman ?" 

But Bobin would not tdl her why and never did. She 
never told any one, until years had passed, how this had 
been the beginning of a hatred. The toj« were left behind 
when she was taken to the seaside. Dowson tried to per- 
suade her to play with them several times, bnt she would 
not touch them, so they were put away. Feding that she 
was dealing with something unusual, and, being a Idndly 
person, Dowson bought her some playthings on her own 
account. They were simple things, but Bobin waa r««dj 
enough to like them. 

"Did you give them to me F" she asked. 
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•Tea, I aid. Miss Eobm." 

The child drew near her after a foil minnte of hesita- 
tion. 

"I will kiss Ton I" she eaid solemnly, and performed the 
rite as whole-BOuledly as Dooal had done. 

*n9ear little miteP exclaimed the anrprised Dowson. 
*Dear me I" And there was actual moieture in her eyes 
as abe squeezed the small body in her arms. 

"She's the strangest mite I ever nursed," wae her 
comment to Urs. Blayne below stairs. "It whs so sudden, 
and she did it as if she'd nerer done it before. Fi 
actually been thinking she hadn't any feelii^ at all." 

"Ko reason why she should have. She's been taken 
eare of by the clock and dressed like a puppet, but she's 
not been treated human 1" broke forth Urs. Blayne. 

Then the whole story was told — the "upstairs" story 
with much vivid description, and the mentioning of many 
names and the dotting of many "i'a". Dowson had 
heard certain things only throngh vagne rumour, but now 
she knew and began to Bee her way. She had not heard 
names before, and the definite inclusion of Lord Coombe'a 
suggested something to her. 

**Do you think the child could be jealous of his lord- 
ship P" she suggested, 

"She might if she knew anything about him — but she 
never saw him until the night she was taken down into 
the drawing-room. She's lived upstairs like a little dog 
in its kennel." 

"Well," Doweon reSected aloud, '^t sonnds almost 
silly to talk of a child's hating any one, but that bit of a 
thing's eyes had fair hate in them when she looked ap at 
him where he stood. That was what puzzled me." 
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BEFOBE Bobin had been taken to the seaside to ba 
helped b; the bracdng air of the Norfolk coast to 
recover her lost appetite and forget her small 
tragedy, she had observed that Tmaccnatoined things -were 
taking place in the house. Workmen came in and oat 
through the mews at the back and bronght ladders witii 
them and tools in queer bags. She heard h&mmeringB 
irtiich b^an very earl; in the morning and vent on all 
day. As Andrews had trained her not to aak tiresome 
questions, she only crept now and then to a back window 
and peeped out. But in a few days Dowson took her 
away. 

When she came back to London, she was not taken np 
the steep dark stairs to the third floor. Dowson led her 
into some rooms she had never seen before. They were 
light and airy and had pretty waUs and furniture, A 
sitting-room on the ground Soor had even a round window 
with plants in it and a canary bird singing in a cage. 

**May we stay here?** she asked Dowson in a whisper. 

*^e are going to live here," was the answer. 

And BO they did. 

At first Feather occasionally took her intimates to see 
the additional apartments. 

"In perfect splendour is the creature pnt up, and I with 
a bedroom like a coalhole and such drawing-rooms as you 
see each time you enter the house 1" she broke forth ^ite- 
f ally one day when she forgot herself. 
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She Baid it to the Starling and Harrowby, vho had been 
■impl; gazing abont thcan in f erered mystification, becanse 
the new development was a thing which must invoke Bome 
more or less interesting explanation. At her outbreak, 
all the; could do was to gaze at her with impartial eyes, 
which suggested question, and Feather shrugged pettish 
shoulders. 

"Ton knew / didnH do it How could I?" she said. 
"It is a queer whim of Coombe's. Of course, it is not 
the least like him. I call it morbid." 

After vhidi people knew about the matter and found it 
a subject for edi^ring and quite stimulating discosBion. 
There was Bomething fantastic in the aitnation. Coombe 
was the last man on earth to have taken the slightest 
notice of the child's existence 1 It was believed that he 
had never seen her — except in long dothee — until she had 
glared at him and put her hand behind her back the night 
she was brought into the drawing-room. She had beea 
adroitly kept tucked away in an attic somewhere. And 
now behold an addition of several wonderful, small rooms 
built, furnished and decorated for her alone, where she 
was to live as in a mimatnre palace attended by servitors t 
Coombe, as a purveyor of nursery appartenances, was re- 
garded with humour, the general opinion being that the 
eruption of a volcano beneath his feet alone could have 
awakened his somewhat chill self-absorption to the recog- 
nition of any child's existence, 

'^o be exact we none of us really know anything in 
particolar abont his mental processes." Harrowby pond- 
ered aloud. "He's capable of any number of things we 
might not understand, if he condescended to tell us abont 
them — ^which he would never attempt. He has a remote^ 
brilliantly stored, cynical mind. He owns that he is of an 
JTihTimaTi edfishnees. I havent a suggestion to make, but 
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it Bet« one seaTcImig through the parlieos of one's mind for 
an approximately reasonable explanation." 

"Why 'purlieus' ?" wbb the Starling's inquiry. Har- 
rowby shrugged his narroir shoulders ever so lightly. 

'^ell, one isn't searching for reasons fonnded on copy- 
book axioms," he shook his head. "Coombe? No." 

There was a silence given to occnlt tbooght. 

"Feather ie resUy in a rage and is too Feathery to be 
able to conceal it," said Starling. 

"Feather vould be — inevitably," Harrowby lifted bis 
near-sighted eyes to her curiously. "Can yon see Feather 
in the future — when Bobin is ten years older?" 

"I can/* the Starling answered. 



The years which followed were changing years — gnfwiog 
years. Life and entertainment went on fast and foriooBly 
in all parts of London, and in no part more rapidly than 
in the slice of a house whose front always presented an air 
of having been freshly decorated, in spite of summer rain 
and winter soot and fog. The plants in the window boxes 
seemed always in bloom, being magically replaced in the 
early morning hours when they dared to hint at flagging. 
Mrs. Gareth-lAwIess, it was said, must be renewed in scone 
such mysterious morning way, as she merely grew prettier 
as she neared thirty and passed it. Women did in these 
days I Which last phrase had always been a useful one, 
probably from the time of the Flood. Old fogeys, male 
and female, bad used it in the past as a means of 
scathingly unfavonrable comparison, growing flushed and 
almost gobbling like turkey cocks in their indignation. 
Now, as a phrase, it was a support and a mollifier. "In 
these days" one knew better bow to amuse oneeelf, was 
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more free to snatch at agreeable opportnnity, lees in bond- 
age to old fancies vbich bad called themselTeB beliefs; 
everytliing whirled faster and more lightly — danced, two- 
atepped, instead of marching. 

Sobin vaguely connected certain dtangee in her existence 
with the changes which took place in the fashion of sleeves 
and drirts which appeared to prodnce radical effects in the 
world she canght glimpses of. Sometimes sleeves were 
dosely fitted to people's arms, then pxdb sprang from 
them and grew nntil they were enormous and required 
delicate manipnlation when coats were put on ; then their 
lavishnees of material fell from the shoulder to the wrists 
and hnng there swaying nntil some sndden development 
of skirt seemed to distract their attention from themselves 
and they shrank into unimportance and skirts changed in- 
stead. Afterwards, sometimes figures were slim and en- 
cased in sheathlike draperies, sometimes folds rippled 
about feet, "fnllness" crept here or there or disappeared 
altogether, trains grew longer or shorter or wider or nar- 
rower, cashmeres, grosgrain silks and heavy satins were 
rnddeoly gone and chiffon wreathed itself about the world 
and took possession of it. Bonnets ceased to exist and hats 
were immense or tiny, tall or fiat, tilted at the back, at 
the side, at the front, worn over the face or dashingly 
rolled back tnm it ; feathers drooped or stood upright at 
heights which rose and fell and changed position with the 
changing se&8(ms. No garment or individual wore the 
same aspect for more than a month's time. It was neces- 
sary to change all things with a rapidity matching the 
cjiuige of moods and fancies which altered at the rate of 
the antomobOes which dashed here and there and every- 
where, through country roads, through town, through re- 
mote places with an unsparing swiftness which set a new 
pace for the world. 
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'T. oanDot bark bock r^retfolly to stags ooachea,*' said 
Lord Coombe. "Evea I -waa not bom early enough for 
that. Bat in the daya of my yoath and innocence express 
traina eeemed almost aapemataial. One conld driTO a 
pair of horses twenty miles to make a cotmtry Tisit, but 
one could not drive bac^ the same day. One's circle had 
its limitations and d^;reeB of intimacy. Now it is possi- 
ble to motor fifty miles to Innch and home to diae with 
gaeets from the remotest comers of the earth. Oceans 
are crossed in six days, and the eager flit from continent 
to continent. Engagements can be made by cable and the 
tmly ettterprising can accept an invitation to dine in 
America on a fortnight's notice. Tdephonee commimi- 
cate in a few seconds and no one is secure from social in- 
terconrse for fifteen minutes. Acqnaintances and corres- 
pondence have no limitations because aU the inhabitants 
of the globe can reach one by motor or electricity. . In mo- 
ments of fatigue I revert to the days bf Qaeen Anne with 
pleasure." 

While these changes went on, Robin lived in her own 
world in her own quarters at the rear of the slice of a 
house. During the early years spent with Doiraon, she 
learned gradually that life was a better thing than she 
had known in the dreary glotnn of the third floor Day and 
Night Nurseries. She was no longer left to spend hours 
alone, nor was she taken below stairs to listen blankly to 
servants talking to each other of mysterious things with 
which she herself and the Lady Downstairs and "him" 
were somehow connected, her discovery of this fact being 
based on the dropping of voices and sidelong glances at her 
and sudden warning sounds frcon Andrews. She realized 
that Dowson would never pinch her, and the rooms she 
lived in were pretty and bright. 

Gradually playthings and picture books appeared in 
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them, Thich Ae ^thered Sowaon preaeoted her irith. 
She gathered'thia frcon Dowson herself. 

She had Dever played with the doU, and, by diance a 
day arririDg when Lord Coombe encountered Dowson in 
the street without her charge, he stopped her again and 
spf^e as before. 

^^ &e little gill well and hapfy, NnrseF" he aaked. 

''Qoite well, my lord, and much h^pier than she used to 
be." 

*TOd she," he hesitated sli^tly, "^e the playthings 
you bought her?" 

Dowson hesitated mote than slightly hot, being a sensi- 
ble woman and at the same time cnrious about the matter, 
she spoke the truth. 

"She wooldnH play with them at all, my lord. I couldn't 
persuade het tot Wliat her child's fancy was I dont 
know." . 

"Neither do I — except that it is founded on a distinct 
dislike," said Coombe. There was a brief pause. "Are 
you fond of toys yourself, Dowson?" he inquired coldly. 

"I am that— and I know how to choose them, your lord- 
ship," replied Dowson, with a large, shrewd intelligence. 

"Then oblige me ty throwing away the doll and its ac- 
companiments and buying some toyi for yourself, at my 
expense. Yon can present than to Miss Bobin as a per- 
sonal gift She will accept them from you." 

He passed on his way and Dowson looked after him 
interestedly. 

"If she was his," she thought, "I shouldn't be puzded. 
But she's not — ^that I've ever heard of. He's got soIom 
fancy of his own the same as Bobin has, thou^ you 
wouldn't think it to look at him. Fd like to know what 
it is," 

It was a fancy — an old, old fancy — ^it harked back 
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nearly Unrty years — ^to the dark days of yoath and passion 
and unending tragedy whose anguish, aa it then seemed^ 
could never pass — ^but which, neTertheless, had faded with 
the years as they flowed by. And yet left him as he waa 
and had been. He was not seutimental about it, he smiled 
at himself drearily — ^though never at the memory — irttes 
it rose again and, through its vague power, led him to do 
strange things curiously verging on tiie emotional and ec- 
centric. But even the child — ^vho quite loathed him for 
some fantastic infant reason of her own — even the child 
had her part in it. His soul oddly withdrew itself into 
a far remoteness as he walked away and Piccadilly became 
a shadow and a dream. 

Dowson went home and b^an to pack neatly in a box 
the neglected doll and the toys which had accompanied 
her. Robin seeing her doing it, asked a question, 

"Are they going back to the shop ?" 

*^o. Lord Ooomfae is letting me give them to a little 
girl who is very poor and haa to lie in bed because ha 
back hurts her. His lordship is so kind he does not want 
you to be troubled with them. He is not angry. He is 
too good to be angry." 

That was not true, thought Bobin. He bad done that 
thing she remembered I Ooodneas could not hare done it. 
Only badness. 

When Dowson brought in a new doU and other wonder- 
fill things, a little hand enclosed her wrist quite tightly 
as she was unpacking the boxes. It waa Robin's and the 
small creature looked at her with a questioning, lutlf ap- 
pealing, half fierce. 

"Did he send them, Dowson?" 

"They are a present from me," Dowson answered com- 
fortably, and Robin said again, 

"I want to kiss you. I like to kiss you. I do." 
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To those giren to psychical interests and specnla- 
tioDB, it might have siiggeeted itself that, on the night 
irhen the creatnre who had seemed to andrews a soft 
tissued puppet had snddeol; bnrst forth into defiance and 
fearless ehrillneas, some cerebral change had taken place 
in h«r. From that hour her softness had become a thing 
of the past. Dowson had not found a baby, hut a brood- 
ing, little, passionate being. She waa neither inanbor- 
dinate nor irritable, but Dowson was conscious of a cer- 
tain intensity of temperament in her. She knew that she 
waa always thinHng of things of which she said almost 
nothing. Only a eeusible motherly curiosity, such as Dow- 
son's conld have made discoveries, but a rare question put 
by the child at long intervals sometimes threw a faint light. 
There were questions chiefiy concerning mothers and their 
habits and customs. They were such as, in their very nn- 
consciouBness, revealed a strange past history. Lights 
were most unconsciouBly thrown by Mrs. Oareth-Iiawless 
herself. Her quite amiable detachment from all shadow 
of responsibility, her brilliantly unending occupations, her 
goings in and out, the flocks of light, almost noisy, inti- 
mates who came in and out with her revealed mach to a 
respectable person who had soberly watched the world, 

"The Lady Downstairs b my mother, ian't ahe?" Robin 
inquired gravely once. 

"Yes, my dear," was Doweon's answer, 

A pause for consideration of the matter and then from 
Bobin: 

"All mothers are not alike, Dowson, are they P" 

*nSo, my dear," with wisdom. 

Though ahe waa not yet seven, life had so changed for 
her that it was a far cry back to the Spring days in the 
Square Qardens. She went back, however, back into that 
remote ecstatic past. 
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"The Lady DownBtaiis is not — alike," she said at last, 
'1)onal*s mother loved him. 3he let him eit in the asm* 
chair 'with her and read in picture booka. She kined him 
irhen be vas in bed." 

Jemiings, the jonng^foobnan who was a hnmoarist, had, 
of course, heard witty reterences to fiobin's love affair 
vhile in attendance, and he had equally, of coarse, !»• 
peated them below stairs. Therefore, Dowson had heard 
yague mmoors but had tactfully refrained from mention- 
ing the subject to her charge. 

"Who was Donal?" she said now, bat quite quietly. 
Bobin did not knov that a confidante vould have made 
her first agony easier to bear. She was not really being 
coofideutial now, but, realizing Doweon'a comfortable 
kindliness, she knev that it vould be safe to speak to her. 

"He was a big boy," she answered keeping her eyes 
on DowBon'a face. "He lauded and ran and jumped. 
Hifl eyee " she stopped there because she could not ex- 
plain what she had wanted to say about these joyous young 
eyes, vhich vere the first friendly human ones she had 
ever known. 

"He lives in Scotland," she b^an again. "His mother 
loved him. He kissed me. He went away. Lord Goombe 
sent him." 

DowsoD could not help her start. 

"Lord Coombe I" she exclaimed. 

Bobin came dose to her and ground her little fist into 
her knee, until its plumpness felt almost brniaed. 

"He is bad— bad— bad I" and ahe looked like a little 
demon. 

Being a vise woman, Dowson knew at once that she 
had come upon a hidden child volcano, and it would be 
well to let it seethe into silence. She was not a clever 
person, but long experience had tan^t her that thsre 
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vera occasionB Then it wae well to leave a child alone. 
This one vould not answer if ahe were qnestioned. She 
would only become atabbom and fnrionB, and no child 
ahonld be goaded into foiy. Dowaon had, of couiee, 
learned that the bo; was a relative of bis lorddup*s and 
had a strict Scottish mother who did not approve of the 
slice of a hoose. His lordship might have been concerned 
in the mattei^-or he might not. Bat at least Dowson 
had gained a side light. And how the little thing had 
cared I Actoall; aa if she bad berai a grown girl, Dowson 
found herself thinlriTig uneasily. 

She was rendered even s trifle more nneasy a few days 
later when she came npon Hobin sitting in a comer on a 
footstotd with a picture book on her knee, and she ncog- 
nized it as the one she had discovered daring her first 
exploitation of the resources of the third fioor norsery. 
It was inscribed "Donal" and fiobin was not looking at 
it alone, but at something she held in her hand — some- 
thing folded in a crnmpled, nntidy bit of paper. 

Making a reason for nearing her comer, Dowson saw 
what the paper held. The contents looked like the broken 
fragments of some dried leaves. The child was gazing 
at th^n with a piteoas, bewildered face — so piteoos that 
Dowson was sorry. 

*'Do yon want to keep those P' she asked. 

"Tes," with a caught breath. "Yes." 

*^ will make yon a little silk bag to hold them in,*' 
Dowson said, actnally feeling rather piteous herself. The 
poor, little lamb with her picture book and her bits of 
broken dry leaves — almost like senna. 

She sat down near her and Bobin left her footstool 
and came to her. She laid the pictare book on her lap 
and the senna like fragments of leavea on its open page. 

"Donal broa^t it to show me," she quavered. *^e 
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nude pretty things on the leaves — ^with his diTk.** She 
recalled too mach — too mnch all at once. Her eyes graw 
ronndei and laiger with ineecapable voe; "Donal did I 
Donal I" And suddenly she hid her face deep in Dowson's 
aldrts and the tempest broke. She was so small a thing — 
so inarticalate — and these vere her dead I Dowson oonld 
only catch her in her arms, drag her up on her kno^ and 
rock her to and fro. 

"Good Lord t Good Lord t" ■was her inward ejaculation. 
"And she not seven I What* 11 she do when she's seventeen I 
She's one of them there's no help for I" 

It was the b^inning of an affecticm. After this, when 
Dowson tucked Bobin in bed each night, she kissed her. 
She told her stories and tanght her to sew and to know 
her letters. Using some discretion she found certain little 
playmates for her in the Gardens. But there were occa^ 
sions when all did not go well, and some pretty, friendly 
child, who bad played with Robin for a few days, sndd^y 
seemed to be kept strictly by her nurse's side. Once, when 
she was about ten years old, a newcomer, a dramatic and 
too richly dressed little person, after a day of wonderful 
imaginaUve playing appeared in the Gardens the morn- 
ing following to turn an ostentatioiia cold shoulder. 

"What is the matter?" asked Bobin. 

"Oh, we can't play with yon any more," with quite a 
flounce of superiority. 

"Wby not?" said Bobin, becoming haughty herself. 

"We cant Ifs because of Lord Coombe." The 
flouncing little person had really no definite knowledge 
of how Lord Ooombe was concerned, but certain servants' 
whisperings of names and mysterious phrases had con- 
yeyed quite an enjoyable effect of unknown iniquity con- 
nected with his lordship. 

Bobin said nothing to Dowson, but walked np and down 
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the paths reflecting snd bnildmg a slow fire which would 
continue to bnm in her yoimg heart. She had by then 
paaaed the rotmd, soft baby period and had entered into 
that phase when bodies and 1^ grow long and Blender 
and smaU faces lose their first auTes and begin to ahow 
sharper modeling. 

Accepting the dtoation in ita entirety, DowBon had 
Been that it was well to first reach Lord Coombe with 
any need of the child's. Afterwards, the form of present- 
ing it to Mrs. Gareth'Lawless most be gone throngh, but 
if she were first epoken to any soggestion might be for- 
gotten or intentionally ignored. 

Dowson became clever in her calculations as to when his 
lordship might be encoontered and where — as if by 
chance, and therefore, quite reapectfiiUy. Sometimes she 
remotely wondered if he himself did not make such en- 
connters easy for her. But his manner never altered in 
its somewhat stiff, expresaionleas chill of indifference. He 
never was kindly in his manner to the child if he met her. 
DowBcm felt him at once casual and 'lof^.'* Bobin might 
have been a bit of onconsidered mbbisb, the sight of which 
slightly bored him. Yet the singular fact remained that 
it was to him one most carefully appeal. 

One afternoon Feather swept him, with one or two 
others, into the sitting-room with the round window in 
which flowers grew. Bobin was sitting at a low table mak- 
ing pothocte with a lead pencil on a piece of paper Dow- 
Bon had given her. Dowson had, in &ct, set her at the 
task, having heard from Jennings that his lordship and 
the other afternoon tea drinkers were to be brought into 
the Talace" as Feather ironically choee to call it. Jen- 
nings rather liked Dowson, and oft«n told her little things 
she wanted to know. It was because Lord Coombe would 
probably come in with the rest that Dowson had set the 
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low, vhite tsble in the Tonnd viadow and Buggested the 
pothooks. 

In coarse of time there was a flnttering and a diatter 
in the oorridor. Feather was bringing some new gneets, 
who had not seen the place before. 

"This is where my dan^ter lives. She is much grander 
than I am,'* she said. 

"Stand Qp, Miss Bobin, and make yonr cnrtsey," whis- 
pered Dowson. Bobin did as she was told, and Urs. 
(Jareth-Lawless' pretty hrowa ran up. 

"Look at her le^** she said. "She's growing like 
Jack and the Bean 9talk — ^thongh, I snppose, it was only 
the Bean Stalk that grew. She'll stick through the top 
(^ the honae soon, liook at her 1^, I ask yon." 

She always spoke as if the child were an inanimate 
object and she had, by this time and by this means, 
managed to sweep from Bohin's mind all the old, babyish 
worship of her loveliness and had planted in its place an- 
other feeling. At this moment the other feeling snrged 
and bnmed. 

"They are beantifnl I^s," remarked a langhing yonng 
man jocolarly, "bat perhaps die does not particularly 
want us to look at them. Wait until she begins skirt 
danciog." And everybody laughed at once and the child 
stood rigid — the object of their light ridicule — not herself 
knowing that her whole little being was cursing them 
aloud. 

Coomhe stepped to the little table and bestowed a 
casual glance on the pencil marks. 

"What is she doing?" be asked as casually of Dowson. 

"She is learning to make pothooks, my lord," Dowson 
answered. "She'a a child that wants to be learning things. 
I've taught her her letters and to spell little words. . She's 
quick — and old enough, your lordship." 
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*TjBarniTig to read and write I" wclaimgd Feather^ 
''Premmption, I call it. I doa't know how to read and 
write — at least I dont know how to epelL Do yon know 
how to spell. Collie?" to the young man, ^ose name 
■was Cdin. "Do yon, Geneyiere? Do yon, Artie?" 

^on can't betray me into rnlgar boasting,'* said Collie. 
"Who does in these days? Ijfobody but clerks at Peter 
Sobinson's." 

"Lord Coombe does — ^bnt thaf s his tiresome snperiw 
way," said Feather. 

"He's nearly for^ years older than most of yon. That 
is the reason," Coombe commented. "Don't deplore yoor 
yontb and innocence." 

Th^ swept through the rooms and examined everything 
is them. The truth was that the — by thia time well 
known — fact that the nnexplainable Coombe had bnilt 
them made them a cnriod^, and a sort of secret sonrce 
of jokes. The party even mounted to tiie upper story to 
go throogh the bedrooms, and, it was while they were 
doing this, that Coombe chose to linger behind with Dow- 
Bon. 

He remained entirely ezpresaionlees for a few moments. 
Dowson did not in the least gather whether he meant to 
speak to her or not But he did. 

"You meant," he scarcely glanced at her, "that she 
was old enough for a govemeBS." 

"Yes, my lord," rather breathless in her harry to speak 
before she heard the high heels tapping on the staircase 
again. "And one that's a good woman as well as dejer, 
if I may take the liberty. A good one if " 

"If a good one would take the place F" 

Dowson did not attempt refutation or apology. She 
knew better. 

E» said no more, but sauntered out of the room. 
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As lie did eo, Bobin stood tip and made the little 
"charity bob** of a curtaey which had been part of her 
Bursar; edncatioD. She was too old now to have refused 
him her hand, but he never made any advances to her. 
He acknowledged her cartsey with the briefest nod. 

Kot three minutes later the high heels came tapping 
down the staircase and the small gust of visitors sw^ 
away also. 
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THE intemew wliich took pl&ce between Feather 
and Lord Cootnbe a tew daje later had its own 
special character. 

"A gOTemees will come here tomorrow at eleven o'clock," 
he said. "She is a Mademoiselle YaU& She ie accna- 
tomed to the educating of young children. She will pre- 
sent herself for your approval. Benby has done all the 
rest." 

Feather flushed to her flne-spim ash-gold hair, 

"What on earth can it matter!*' she cried. 

"It does not matter to you/' he answered; "it chuices — 
for the time being — to matter to me." 

"Chances I" she flamed forth — it was really a queer 
little flame of feeling, "That's it. Ton dont really 
care I It's a caprice — ^juat because yon see she ie going to 
be pretty, 

"Til own," lie admitted, "that has a great deal to do 
with it." 

'It has everything to do with it," she threw out. "If 
she had a Bnub nose and thick legs you wouldn't care for 
her at aU." 

"I dont say that I do care for her," without emotion, 
"The situation interests me. Here is an extraordinary 
little being thrown into the world. She belongs to nobody. 
She will have to fight for her own hand. And she will 
have to fight, by God I With that dewy lure in her eyes 
and her curved pomegranate mouth I She will not know> 
hvt she will draw disaster I" 

187 
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*TTien she had better not be taught anything at all," 
said Feather. "It would be an amusing thing to let her , 
grow up without leamlog to read or write at alL I know ' 
numbers of men who would like the novelty of it. Girls ' 
who know bo much ate a bore." I 

"There are a few minor chances she ought to h&ie," 
said Coombe. "A govemess is one. Mademoiselle VallS 
will be here at eleven." 

"I can't see that she promises to be such a beauty," 
fretted Feather. "She's the kind of good looking child 
who might grow up into a fat girl with staring black 
eyes like a barmaid." 

"Occasionally pretty women do abhor their growing up 
dangbters," commented Coombe letting his eyes rest on 
her interestedly. 

"I don't abhor her " with pathos touched with venom. 
*^ut a big, lumping girl hanging about ogling and want- 
ing to be ogled when she is passing through that silly 
age! And sometimes you speak to me as a man speaks 
to his wife when he is tired of her," 

"I beg your pardon," Coombe said. 'Tou make me 
feel like a person who lives over a shop at Enightsbridge, 
or in bijou mansion off Begenf s Park." 

But he was deeply aware that, as an outcome of the 
auomaloQS poeitioQ be occupied, he not iufreqaently felt 
exactly this. 

That a goveniees chosen by Coombe — ^though he would 
seem not to appear in the matter — ^would preside orer the 
new rooms, Feather knew without a shadow of donbt. 

A certain almost silent and always high-bred dominance 
over her existence she accepted as the inevitable, even 
while she fretted helplessly. Without him, she woold be 
tossed, a broken butterfly, into the gutter. She knew her 
London. No one woold pick her up unless to break her 
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into Bmaller atoms and toes her swsj sgsin. The freed<Ha 
he allowed her after all was wonderful. It was becanse 
he disdained interference. 

Bat there was a line not to be crossed — there must not 
even be an attempt at crossing it. Why he cared about 
that she did not know. 

Ton mnst be like CteBar*B wife," he said rather grim- 
ly, after an interriew in which he had given her a certain 
unsparing warning. 

''And I am nobod/s wife. What did Cteear's wife 
do?" she asked. 

"Nothing.'* And he told her the story and, when she 
had heard him tell it, she nnderstood cerbun things dear- 

ij. 

Mademoiselle YallS was an intelligent, mature Frendb- 
voman. She presented herself to Urs. Gareth-Lavriees 
for inspection and, in ten minutes, realized that the 
power to inspect and snm up existed only on her own side. 
This pretty vconan neither knew what inquiries to make 
nor cared for 8ac6 replies as were given. Being swift to 
reason and practical in deduction, Mademoiselle Vall6 did 
not make the blunder of deciding that this light presence 
argued that she would be under no supervision more seri- 
OBS. The excellent Beuby, one was made aware, acted 
■od the excellent Benby, one was made aware, acted under 
clearly defined orders. Milord Coombe — among other 
things the best dressed and perhaps the least compre- 
hmded man in London — was concerned in this, though 
on what grounds practical persons could not explain to 
themselves. His connection with the narrow bouse on the 
right side of the right street was entirely comprehensihle. 
The lenient felt nothing blatant or objectionable aboat it. 
Mademoiselle Yallg herself was not disturbed by mere 
rumour. The edacaticm, manner and morals of the little 
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girl she could account for. These alone irere to be her 
affair, and she was competeTit to undertake their saperin-. 
tendence. 

Therefore, she sat and liatened with reapectfiil Int^- 
gence to the biidlike chatter of Mre. Gareth-Lavieea. 
(What a pretty woman I The silhouette of a jeunt fills!) 

Mrs. Qareth-Lawlees felt that, on hei part, she had 
done all that was required of her. 

"I'eq afraid she's rather a dull child, Mademoiselle,'* 
she said in farewell. "You know childrrai's waja and youll 
understand what I mean. She has a trick of staring and 
saying nothing. I confess I wish ahe wasn't dulL" 

"It* is impoesible, madame, that she should be dull," 
said Mademoiselle, with an agreeably implicating amile. 
"Ob, but quite impossible! We shall see," 

Not many days had passed before she had seen much. 
At the outset, ahe recognized the effect of the little girl 
with the slender legs and feet and the doien or so of points 
which go to make a beauty. The intense eyes first and the 
deeps of them. They gave one furiously to think before 
making up one's mind. Then she noted the perfection 
of the rooms added to the smartly inconvenient UtUe 
house. Where had the child lived before the addition had 
been built ? Thought and actual architectural genius only 
could have done this. I^ht and even as mudi sunshine 
as London will vouchsafe, had been arranged for. Com- 
fort, convenience, luxury, had been provided. Perfect 
colour and excellent texture had evoked actual charm. 
Its utter nnlikeness to the quarters London usually gives 
to children, even of the fortunate class, struck Mademoi- 
selle yall6 at once. Madame Gareth-Lawless had not done 
this. Who then, had? 

The good Dowson she at once afiSIiated with. She knew 
the excellence of her type as it had revealed itself to her 
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in the beet peawnt daes. Trostworthy, eimple, but of 
kindly, shrewd good sense and irith the power to observe, 
Dowsou was not s chatterer or given to gossip, but, ae a 
silent obeerver, she wonld know many things and, in time, 
when they Iiad become frigidly enough to be full; aware 
that each might tnut the other, gentle and careful talk 
would eai in nnconsdons revelation being made by 
Domon. 

That the little girl waa almost singularly attached to her 
nurse, she had marked early. There waa something un- 
Qflual in her manifestations of her feeling. The intense 
eyes followed the woman often, aa if making sure of her 
preaence and reality. The first day of Uademoisdle's 
reeidence in the place she saw the little thing suddenly 
stop playing with her doll and look at Dowsou earnestly 
for several moments. Then she left her seat and went to 
the kind creature's side, 

''I want to leiss yon, Dowie," she said. 

*^o be sure, my lamb," answered Dowson, and, laying 
down her mending, she gave her a motherly hug. After 
which "Bobm went bade contentedly to her play. 

The Frenchwoman thought it a pretty bit of childish 
affectionateness. But it happened more than once daring 
the day, and at night Uademoiselle commented upon it. 

^Shfl has an affectionate heart, the little one," she re- 
marked. "Uadame, her mother, is so pretty and full of 
gaieties and pleasures that I should not have imagined she 
had much time for caresses and the uureery." 

Even by this time Dowson had realized that with Made- 
moiselle she was upon safe ground and was in no danger of 
betraying herself to a gossip. She quietly laid down her 
sevring and looked at her companion vrith grave eyes. 

"Heir mother has never kissed her in her life that I am 
aware o^" she said. 
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"Haa nerer — !" Mademoiselle ejaculated. "NeTep!* 

"Jost as ;ou see her, she is, Mademoiselle," Bowwm 
said. "Any sensible woman would know, wben she heard 
her talk abont her child. I found it all out bit b; bit 
when first I came here. I'm going to talk plain and have 
done with it. Her first siz years she E^nt in a sort of 
dc^ kennel on the top fioor of this house. No snn, no real 
fresh air. Two little holes that were dingy and gloomy 
enough to dull a child's senses. Not a toy or a bit of 
colour or a picture, but clothes fine enongh for Backing- 
ham Palace children — and enough for six. Fed and 
washed and taken out every day to be shown off. And a 
bad nurse. Miss — a bad one that kept her quiet by pinching 
her black and blue." 

"Mon Dieul Hon Dteul That little angel P cried 
Mademoiselle, covering her eyes. 

Doweon hastily wiped her own eyes. She had shed 
many a motherly tear over the child. It was a relief to 
her to open her heart to a sympathizer. 

"Black and blae!" she repeated. "And laughing and 
dancing and all sorts of fast fun going on in the drawing- 
rooms." She put out her hand and touched MademoiseUe's 
arm quite fiercely, "The little thing didn't know she had 
a mother 1 She didn't know what the word meant. I 
foond that out by her innocent talk. She used to call Atr 
"The Lady Downstairs'." 

"Mon Dieu!" cried the Frenchwoman again. "What a 
woman I" 

"She first heard of mothers from a little boy she met 
in the Square Gardens. He was the first child she had 
been allowed to play wiUu He wta a nice child and he 
had a good mother. I only got it bit by bit when she 
didnt know how much she was telling me. He told her 
about mothers and he kissed her — ^for the first time in her 
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life. She didnt noderstand bat it vanned her little heart. 
She's never forgotten." 

Mftdemoiselle eren started slightly in her chair. Being 
a clever Frenchwoman she felt drama and all its subtle 
accompaniments. 

"Is that why " she began, 

*nt ia," answered Dovson, stoatly. "A kiss isn't an 
ordinary thing to her. It means something wonderful. 
She's got into the way of loving me, bless her, and every 
now and then, if 8 my opinion, she suddenly remembers 
her lonely days when she didn't know wlut love was. 
And it JQst wells ap in her little heart and she wants to 
kiss me. She always says it that way, 1)owie, I want to 
Ku yon,' as if it was something strange and, so to say, 
tacred. She doesn't know it means almost nothing to 
most people. That's iriiy I always lay down my work and 
hug her close." 

\'^oa have a good heart — a good one I" said Made' 
moiselle with stnnig feeling. 

Then she pat a question : 

"Who wss the little boy?" 

•^e was a relation of — ^his lordship's." 

"His lordship's?" caatiously. 

"l^e Marqnis. Lord Coombe." 

There was a few minutes' silence. Both women were 
thinking of a number of things and each was asking her- 
self how much it woold be wise to say. 

It was Dowson who made her decision first, and this 
time, as before^ she laid down her work. What she had 
to convey was the thing which, above all others, the French- 
woman must understand if she was to be able to use her 
power to its best effect. 

"A woman in my place hears enough talk," was her 
beginning. "Servants are given to it. The Servants' 
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BaII is their tbestre. It doeso't matter whether tales are 
tme or not, so that they're spicy. Bat if a been my mj 
to credit just as much as I see and knov and to Bay little 
sboat that. If a woman takes a place in a house, let her 
go or stay as suits her best, but dont let her stay and 
either complain or gossip. My businees here is Miss 
Bobin, and IVe fonnd ont for m^elf that there's jnst one 
person that, in a queer, unfeeling way of his own, has a 
fancy tor looking after her. I say 'unfeeling' becauae 
he never shows any human signs of caring for the child 
herself. But if there's a thing that ought to be done for 
her and a body can contrive to let him know if a needed, 
it'll be done. Downstairs' talk that I've seemed to pay no 
attention to has let out that it was him that walked quietly 
upstairs to the Nursery, where he'd never set foot before, 
and opened the door on Andrews pinching the child. She 
packed her box and left that night. He inspected the 
nurseries and, in a few days, an architect was planning 
these rooms, — for Mias Bobin and for no one else, though 
there was others wanted them. It was him that told me 
to order her books and playthings — and not let her know 
it because she hates him. It was him I told she needed 
a govemeas. And he found you." 

Mademoiselle Yallfi had listened with profoond atten- 
tion. Here she spoke. 
"Yon say continually 'ho* or "him'. He ia — f 
"Lord Goombe. I'm not saying I've seen mnch of hinu 
Considering — " Dowson paused — ^"it's queer how seldom 
he comes here. He goes abroad a good deal. He's mixed 
ap with the highest and if s said he's in favour becaoso 
he's satirical and clever. He's one that's gossiped about 
and he cares nothing for what's said. What bosineaa of 
mine is it whether or not he has all sorts of dens on the 
Continent where he goes to racket. He mig^t be a bishop j, 
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for aU I see. And he's the only creature in thu world 
of the Almighty'a that remembers that cMId's a human 
being. Jost him — ^Lord Coombe:. There, Mademoiselle, 
— Fve said a good deaL" 

More and more inteiestedl; had the Frenchwoman 
listened and with an increasing hint of cnriosily in her 
intelligent eyes. She pressed Dowaon's needte-iougheDed 
fingers warmly. 

'Ton have not said too mnch. It is well that I should 
know this of this gentleman. As jon say, he is a man 
who is mnch discoseed. I myself have heard macb of 
him — but of things connected with another part of his 
character. It is tme that he is in f^oar with great 
personages. It is becaoBe they are aware that he has 
observed mnch for many years. He is light and ironic, 
bnt he tells tmths which sometimes startle those who hear 
them.** 

"Jennings tells below stairs that he says things it's queer 
for a lord to say. Jennings is a sharp yonng snip and 
likee to pick np things to repeat. He believes that his 
lordship's idea is that there's a time coming when the 
high ones will lose their places and thrones and kings 
will be done away with. Z wouldn't like to go that far 
myself," said Dowson, gravely, "bnt I mnst say that there's 
not that serious respect paid to Royalty that there was in 
my young days. My word I When Qneen Victoria was 
in her prime, with all her yonng family around her, — ^their 
little Royal Highnesses that were princes in their High- 
land kilts and the princesses in their crinolines and hats 
with drooping ostrich feathers end broad satin streamers — 
the people jnst went wild when she went to a place to 
onveil anything!" 

"When the impress Eugenie and the Prince bnperial 
appeared, it was the same thing," said Mademoiselle, a 
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trifle sadly. "One recalls it noT as a dream passed away — 
the Champs ElyBkee in the afternoon ennlight — the imper- 
ial carria^ and the glittering escort trotting gaily— the 
beautiful woman vith the always beantifnl coetomee — hei 
charming smile — the Emperor, with his waxed monstache 
and saturnine facet It meant so mach and it went so 
quickly. One moment,'* ahe made a little gesture, "and 
it is gone — forerer I An Empire and all the splendour of 
it I Two centuries ago it coold not have disappeared so 
quickly. Bat now the world io older. It does not need 
toys so much. A Bepablio is the people — and there are 
more people than kings." 

"It's things like that his lordship says, according to 
Jennings," said Dowson. "Jennings is never quite sure 
he's in umest. He has a satirical way — And the 
company always langh.'* 

Mademoiselle had spoken thoughtfully and as if half 
to her inner self instead of to Dowson. She added some- 
thing even more thooghtfoUy now. 

"The same kind of people laughed before the French 
Berolntion," she mormured. 

"I'm not scbdar enough to know much about that — 
that was a long time ago, wasn't it?" Dowson remarked. 

"A long time ago," said Mademoiselle. 

Dowson's reply was quite bee from tragic reminiscence. 

'TFell, I mnst say, I like a respectable Royal Family 
myself," she observed. "There's something s(^d and com- 
fortable about it — besides the coronations and weddings 
and procession with all the pictures in the IllustnUed 
London News. Give me a nice, well-behaved. Boyal 
Family." 
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CHAPTER XVII 

A NICE, Tell-behaTed Boyal Family." There liad 
been seyeral of them in Europe for some time. An 
■ appreciable Dumber of tbem bad prided themselTee, 
eren a shade osteDtationsly, upon their domesticity. The 
moral views of a few had been believed to border upon the 
high principles inscribed in copy books. Some, however, 
had not. A more important power or so bad veered from 
the exact following of these commendable axioms — ^bad 
high-handedly behaved according to their royal will and 
tastes. Bnt what would yon? WiUi a nation making 
proper obeisance before one from infancy; with trumpets 
blaring forth joyous strains np<m one's mere appearance 
on any scene ; with the proudest necks bowed and the moet 
superb curtsejra swept on one's mere passing by, with all 
the splendour of the Opera on gala night rising to its feet 
to salute one's mere entry into the royal or imperial box, 
while the national anthem bursts forth with adulatory 
and triumphant strains, only a keen and subtle sense of 
humour, surely, could curb errors of judgment arising 
from naturally mistaken views of one's own importance 
and value to the entire Universe. Still there remained the 
fact that a number of them ioere well-behaved and could 
not be complained of as bearing any likeness to the blood- 
thirsfy ^ri^ts and oppressors of past centuries. 

The Head of the House of Coombe had attended the 
Court Functions and been received at the palaces and 
castles of most of them. For in that aspect of hu 
character of which ICadmnoiselle YalU had heard more 
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than DowBon, he was intimate with well-known and mncb^ 
obeerrbd perBonages and places. A man bora among those 
whose dail; life builds, as it passes, at least a part of that! 
which makes history and bo records itself, must needs find I 
companions, acquaintances, enemies, friends of varied ^. 
character, and if he be, by chance, a keen observer of ■ 
passing panoramas, can lack no material for private reSec- > 
tion and the accumulation of important facts. I 

That part of his existence which connected itaelf with < 
the slice of a house on the right side of the Mayfair street | 
was but a small one. A feature of the nntranslatablenesa j 
of his character was tiiat he waa seen there but seldom, j 
Eia early habit of crossing the Channel frequently had } 
gradually reestablished itself as years passed. Among his / 
acquaintances his "Saturday to Monday visits" to conti- I 
nental cities remote or nnremote were discussed with 
homour. Possibly, upon these discussions, were finally 
founded the mmonrs of which DavBoa had heard but 
which she had impartially declined to "credit^. Lively 
conjecture inevitably figured largely in their arguments 
and, when persons of onrestrained wit devote their atten- 
tion to airy persiflage, mnch may be included in their 
points of view. 

Of these conjectural discnssions no one was more clearly 
aware than Coombe himself, and the finished facility — 
even felicity— of his evasion of any attempt at delicately 
veiled cross ezamina^on was felt to be inhumanly ezaspei^ 
ating. 

In one of the older Squares which still remained stately, 
though the splendour of modem fashion had waned in its 
neighbourhood, there was among the gloomy, though im- 
posing, houses one in particular upon whose broad door- 
steps — years before the Qareth-Lawlesses had appeared in 
London — Lord Coombe stood oftener than upon any other. 
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At timeB tiis brottgham waited before it for hours, and, at 
others, he ftppeared on foot and lifted the heavy knocker 
with a special accustomed knock recognized at once hj an; 
footman in waiting in the hall, who, hearing it, knew that 
his mistrese — ^the old Dowager Duchess of Dorte — ^wonld 
receive this visitor, if no other. 

The interior of the house was of the type which, having 
from the first been massive and richly scHnbre, had 
mellowed into a darker sombreness and richness as it had 
stood unmoved amid London years and f<^. The 
grandenr of decoration and famishing had been too eoUi 
to depreciate thronj^ decay, and its owner had been of no 
fickle mind led to waver in taste by whims of fashion. 
Hfl rocnna were huge and lofty, the halls and stairways 
Bpacions, the fireplaces furnished with immense grates 
of glittering steel, which held in winter beds of scarlet 
Rowing coal, kept scarlet glowing by a special footman 
whose being, so to speak, depended on his fidelity to his 
task. 

There were many rooms whose doors were kept closed 
because fhey were apparently never used; there were others 
as little used bat thrown open, wanned and brightened wit4i 
fiowers each day, because the Duchess chose to catch 
glimpeee of their cheerfninfess as she passed them on her 
way np or downstairs. The house was her own property, 
and, ^ter her widowhood, when it was emptied of her 
children by their admirable marriages, and she herself 
became Dowager and, later, a confirmed rheomatic invalid, 
it became doubly her home and was governed by her 
I sU^teet whim. She was not indeed an old woman of 
caprices, but her tastes, not being those of the later day in 
which she now lived, were regarded as a shade eccentric 
being firmly defined. 

"I will not have my house glaring with electricity as if 
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it were a shop. Id my owb tooiub I will be lifted by 
wax candles, laige ones — aa many as you please," she 
said. "I will not be 'nmg np' by telephone. Hy serranta 
may if they like. It is not my affair to deprive them of 
the modem inconveniences, if th^ find them convenient. 
Ky senility does not take the form of inaiating that the 
world shall cease to revolve npon its axis. It formed that 
habit withoat m; assistance, and it is to be feared that it 
would contione it in the face of my protests." 

It was, in fact, solely that portion of the world affec^ng 
herself alone which she preferred to retain as it had bean 
in the brilliant early years of her life. She had been a 
great beanty and also a wit in the Court over which Queen 
Victoria had reigned. She had poesesaed the delicate high 
nose, the soft fall eyes, the "polished forehead," the sloping 
white shoulders from which scarves floated or India diawls 
gracefully drooped in the Books of Beanty of the day. 
Her carriage had been noble, her bloom perfect, and, 
when she had driven through the streets "in attendance" 
on her Boyal Mistress, the populace had always <di0Ben her 
as "the pick of *em all". Young as she had then been, 
elderly statesmen had found her worth talking to, not as 
a mere beanty in her teens, but as a creature of singular 
brilliance and darity of outlook upon a world which might 
have dazzled her youth. The moet renowned among them 
had said of her, before she was twenty, that she would 
live to be one of the cleverest women in Europe, and that 
she had already the logical outlook of a just man of fifty. 

She married early and was widowed in middle life. ^ 
her later years rheomatic fever so far disabled her as to . 
confine her to her chair almost entirely. Her sons and 
daughter had homes and families of their own to engage 
them. She would not allow them to sacrifice themsdves 
to her because her life had altered its aspect. 
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"I have mcoiey, friends, good setrantB and a house I 
particularly like," she Bummed the matter up; "I may be 
condemned to eit by the fire, but I am not condemned to 
be a bore to my inoffenare family. I can still talk and 
read, and I shall troio mjnelf to become a professional 
listener. This will attract. I shall not only lead myself, 
but I wiU be read to. A strong yotmg man with a nice 
voice shall bring magazines and books to me every day, and 
shall read the best things aloud. Delightful people will 
drop in to see me and will be amazed by my fund of 
information." 

It was during the first years of her enforced sedusion 
that Coombe's intimacy with her began. He had known 
her during certain black days of his youth, and she had 
comprehended things he did not tell her. She had not 
spoken of them to him but she had silently given him of 
something which vaguely drew him to her side when dark- 
ness seemed to overvh^m him. The occupations of her 
life left her in those earlier days little leisure for dose 
intimacies, but, when she b^au to sit by her fire letting 
the busy world pass by, he gradually be(»me one of those 
who "dropped in". 

In one of the huge rooms she had chosen for her own 
daily use, by the well-tended fire in its shining grate, she 
had created an agreeable comer where she sat in a chair 
marvellous for ease and comfort, enclosed from draughts 
by a fire screen of antique Chinese lacquer, a table by her 
side and all she required within her reach. Upon the 
table stood a silver bell and, at its sound, her companion, 
her reader, her maid oi her personally trained footman, 
came and vent quietly and promptly as if summoned by 
magic. Her life itself was simple, but a certain almost 
n^al dignity surrounded her loneliness. Her companion, 
idsB Brent, an intelligent, mature woman who had known 
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a hard and pinched life, totmd at onc« comfort and savour 
in it. 

"It IB not I who am expensive," — this in one of her talks 
vith Coombe, "but to live in a house of this aize, well kept 
by excellent servants who are satisfied with their lot, is 
not a frugal thing. A cup of tea for those of my friends 
who rmi in to warm themselves by my fire in the after- 
noon ; a dinner or so when I am well enough to sit at the 
head of my table, represent almost all I now do for the 
world. Naturally, I must see that my tea is good and that 
my dinners cannot be objected to. Nevertheless, I sit 
here in my chair and save money — for what ?" 

Among those who "wanned themselves by her fire" this 
man had singularly become her frioid and intimate. 
When they had time to explore each other's minds, they 
came upon cnriona discoveries of hidden sympaUiiea and 
matual comprehensions which were ridi treasures. They 
talked of absorbing things with frankness. He came to 
sit with her when others were not admitted because she 
was in pain or fatigued. He added to neither her fatigue 
nor her pain, but rather helped her to forget them. 

"For whstP" he answered on this day. "Why not for 
youT grandchildren?" 

"They will all have too much money. There are only 
four of them. They will make great marriages as their 
parents did," she said. She paused a second before she 
added, "Unless our World fievolntion has broken into 
flame by that time — And there are no longer any great 
marriages to make," 

For among the many things they dwelt on in their talks 
alone, was the Chessboard, which was the Map of Europe, 
over which he had watched for many years certain hands 
hover in tentative experimenting as to the possibilities of 
the removal of the pieces from one square to another. 
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She, too, from her youth had -watched the game with an 
interest which had not waned in her maturity, and which, 
in her days of sitting by the fire, had increased with every 
move the bovering hands made. She had been familiar 
with political parties and their leaders, she had met heroes 
and statesmen; she had seen an unimportant prince be- 
come an emperor, who, from bis green and boastfol youth, 
aspired to rule the world and whose theatrical obsession 
had been the aly jest of nnwary nations, too carelessly 
sore of the adyance of civilization and too indifferently 
self-indulgent to retdize that a monomaniac, even if treated 
as a source of humour, is a perilous thing to leave nn- 
watched. She bad known France in all the glitter of its 
showy Empire, and had seen its imperial glories dispersed 
as mist. Bnssia she had watched with curiosity and dread. 
On the day when the ruler, who had bestowed freedom on 
millions of his people, met bis reward in the shattering 
bomb which tore him to fragments, she bad been in St. 
Petersburg. A king, who had been aBsassinated, she had 
known well and bad well liked; an empress, whom a 
frenzied madman had stabbed to the heart, bad been her 
friend. 

Her years had been richly full of varied events, giving 
a strong and far-seeing mind reason for much unspoken 
thought of the kind which leaps in advance of its day's 
experience and exact knowledge. She bad learned when 
to speak and when to be silent, and she oftener chose 
silence. But she had never ceased gazing on the world 
with keen eyes, and reflecting upon its virtues and vag- 
aries, its depths and its shallows, vrith the help of a clear 
and temperate brain. 

By her fire she sat, an attracting presence, tboogb only 
fine, strong lines remained of beauty ravaged by illness and 
years. The "polished forehead" was furrowed by the 
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chisel of Buffering; the delicate high noee aprmgiiig from 
her waxen, Biinken face seemed somewhat eaglelike, hot the 
face was still brilliant in its intensity of meaning and the 
carriage of her bead was still noble. Not able to valk 
except with the assistance of a cane, her once exquisite 
hands stiffened almost to nselesBness, she held her. court 
from her throne of mere power and strong charm. On the 
afternoons when people "ran in to warm themselTea" by 
her fire, the talk was never dull and was often wonderfoL 
There were those who came quietly into the room fresh 
from important scenes where subjects of weight to nations 
were being argued closely — perhaps almost fiercely. Some- 
times the argument was continued over cups of perfect 
tea near the chair of the Duchess, and, howsoerer far it 
led, she was able brilliantly to follow. With the aid of 
bo(JcB and pamphlets and jnagarfnea, and the strong young 
man with the nice voice, who was her reader, she kept 
pace with each step of the mardi of the world. 

It was, however, the modern note in her recollections 
of her world's march in days long past, in which Coombe 
found mental food and fine flavour. The phrase, "in these 
days" expressed in her utterance neither disparagement nor 
regret. She who sat in state in a drawing-room lighted 
by wax candles did so as an affair of personal preference, 
and denied no daim of higher bnlliance to electric illmn- 
instion. Driving slowly through Hyde Park on sunny 
days when she was able to go out, her high-swung barouche 
hinted at no lofty disdain of petrol and motor power. At 
the close of her youth's century, she looked forward with 
thrilled curiosity to the dawning wonders of the next. 

"If the past had not held so much, one nii^^t not have 
learned to expect more,*' was her siunming up on a certain 
afternoon, when he came to report himself after one of 
his absences from England. "The most important dis- 
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cover; of the last fifty years baa been the rerdation that 
no man may any lon^r assume to speak the last word oo 
asy subject. The next man — almost any next man — ^may 
eTolve more. Before that period all elderly persons were 
final in their dictum. They said to each other — and par- 
ticolarly to the yooug — ^nt haa not been done in my 
time — it was not done in my grandfather's time. It has 
never been done. It never can be done*." 

"The note of today is 'Since it has nerer been done, it 
will Bturely be done soon'," said Coombe. 

"Ah I we 1^0 b^an life in the most assored and respec- 
table of reigns and centuries," she answered him, ''have 
seen mncb. But these others will see more. CrincJineB, 
muahroom bats and large families seemed to promise a 
decorum peaceful to dulhiess ; but there have been battles, 
murders and mdden deaths; there have been almost super- 
natural inventions and discoreries — ^there have been 
marrels of new donbts and faiths. When one sits and 
counts apon one's fingers the amazements the 19th century 
baa provided, one gasps and gazes with wide eyes into the 
fntiue. I, for one, feel rather as though I had seen a 
calm milch ociw sauntering — at first slowly — along a path, 
gradually evolve into a tiger — a genie with a hundred heads 
containing all the marvels of the world — a flying dragon 
with a thooaand eyes I Oh, we have gone fast and far I" 

'^And we shall go faster and fartber,** Coombe added. 

*Tliat is it," she answered. "Are we going too fast?" 

"At least so fast that we forget things it would be well 
for ns to remember." He bad come in that day with a 
certain preoccupied grimness of expression which vaa not 
Ttnknown to her. It was generally after one of bis 
absenoes that he lodced a shade grim. 

"Such as — ?" she inquired. 

"Such as catastrophes in the history of the world, which 
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forethought and wisdom might haTe pTeTflDt«d. Tb 
French Rerolntion is the obvionB type o£ figure vhidi lie 
eloee at band so one picks it np. The French Bavoiatioi 
— its Beign of Terror — the orgies of carnage — the cata 
dyuoe of agony — ^need not have bees, bat they were. Ti 
pat it in words of one ayllabte,'* 

"What I" was her involuntary exclamation, '^oa ari 
seeking such similes as the French Bevolotion V 

"Who knows how far a madness may reach and wfaa 
Beign of Terror may take form F" He sat down and drev 
an atlas towards him. It always lay upon the table oi 
whicb all the Duchess desired was within reach. It wa 
flat, convenient of form, and agreeable to look at in it 
cover of doll, green leather. Coombe's gesture of drawing 
it towards him was a familiar one. It was frequently nset 
as reference. 

"The atlas again ?" she said. 

"Yea. Just now I can think of little else. I havt 
realized too much.** 

The continental journey had lasted a month. He hac 
visited more countries than one in his pursuit of a atudj 
he was making of the way in irtiich the wind was blowing 
particular straws. For long he had found much to givt 
thought to in the trend of movement in one special portioi 
of the Chessboard. It was that portion of it domioatec 
by the ruler of whose obsession too careless nations madi 
sly jest. This man he had known from his am^ant anc 
unendearing youth. He bad looked on with onbiassef 
curiosity at his development ' into arrogance so mucl 
greater that its proportions touched the grotesque. Tb< 
rest of the world had locked on also, but apparently 
merely in the casual way which good-naturedly smiles ant 
leaves to each man— «ven an emperor — the privily of hi 
own eccentricities. Coombe had looked on with a differ 
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^ eace, BO also had his friend by her fireside. This loan's 

square of the Cheasboard had long been tiie aabject of their 

pTiTat« talks and a cause for the drawing towds them of 

the green atlas. The moves he made, tiie methods of his 

I raling, the significance of these methods irere the evidence 

they collected in their frequent arguments. Goombe had 

early b^fon to see the whole thing as a process — a life-long 

labour which was a means to a monstrons end. 

rlu There was a certain thing he believed of which they 

biT often spoke as "It". He 8p<Ae of it now. 

! txi "Through three weeks I have been marking how It 

»M grows," he said; "a whole nation with the entire power 

1 ita of its commerce, its edncation, its science, its religion, 

nnS guided towards one aim is a carious study. The very 

1 babes are bpm and bred and taught only that one thought 
may becnae an int^ral part of their being. The most in- 
nocent and blue eyed of them knows, without a shadow of 
hinjdouht, that the world has but one reason for existence — 
Ithat it may be conquered and ravaged by the country that 
htwave them birth." 

hid] I "I have both heard and seen it," she said. ''One has 
rinj tomiled in spite of oneself, in listening to their simple, 
?iw|everyday talk." -^ 

tioi *Tn little schools — ^in lai^ ones — ^In little churches, and 
ii» in imposing ones, their Faith is taught and preached," 
isdf Coombe answered. "Sometimes one cannot bdieve one's 
hearing. It is all so ingenuously and frankly unashamed 
— ^ttie monthing, boasting, and threats of their piety, 
ad There exists for them no Qod who is not the modest bench- 
FIk man of their emperor, and whose attention is not rivetted 
tly on tiieir prowess with admiration and awe. Apparently, 
uul tb^ are His business, and He is well paid by being allowed 
to retain their confidence." 

**A lack of any sense of hnmour is a disastrous thing,** 
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commented the Dochess. 'The people of other nations 
ma; be fools — donbtlees ve all are — but there ia no other 
which prodaima the fact abroad with anch guileless oot- 
bnrets of raucous exultation." 

"Afii eren we — ^you and I who have thought more than 
others," he said, reetlesaly, ''even we forget and half smile. 
There has been too much smiling." 

She picked up an illustrated paper and opened it at a 
page filled b; an ornate picture. 

"See I" she said, '^t is because he himself has made it 
80 easy, with his amazing portraits of his big boots, and 
swords, and eruption of dangling orders. How can one 
help bat smile vhea one finds him glaring at one from a 
newspaper is bis superwarlike attitude, defying the Uni- 
verse, with his comic moustachios and their ferocious 
waxed and bristling ends. No 1 One can scarcely believe 
that a man can be stupid enough not to realize that be 
looks as if be had deliberately made himself up to repre- 
sent a sort of terrific military bogey intimatiug thal^ at 
any moment, he may pounce and say 'Bool"* 

"There' lies the peril. His pretensions seem too gro- 
tesque to be treated seriouslj. And, while he should be 
watched as a madman is watched, he is given a lifetime to 
prepare for attack on a world that has ceased to believe in 
the sole thing which is real to himself." 

'HTou are fresh from observation." There was new 
alertness in her eyes, though she had listened before. 

"I tell yon it grows T be gave back and lightly struck 
the table in emphasis. "Do you remember Carlyle ?? 

"The French Bevolntiou again?" 

"Yes. Do you recall this? "Do not fires, fevers, seeds, 
chemical miztares, go on growing. Observe, too, that 
each grows with a rapidity prtqwrtioned to the madness 
and unhealtbinesB there is in it.' A ruler who, in an un- 
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af^pressiTe age buc^ as thia, can concentrate hia life and 
his people'e on the one ambition of plongiiig the world in 
an ocean of blood, in vhich his own monomania can bathe 
in triompb — Good QodI there is madness and nnhealth- 
inese to flonrish in t" 

*TTie world I" she said, •^es— it will be the world." 

"See," be said, with a curve of the finger which incloded 
most of the Hap of Enrope. "Here are coontiies engaged — 
like the Bandarlog — ^in their own affairs. Quarrelling, 
snatching things from each other, blnstering or amusing 
themselTes with transitory pomps and displays of power. 
Here is a huge empire whose immense, half-sarage popula- 
tion has seethed for centuries in its hidden, boiling caul- 
dron of rebellion. Oh I it has seethed I And only cruelties 
have repressed it. "Sow and then it has boiled over in 
assassination in high places, and one has wondered how 
long its autocratic splendour could hold its own. Here 
are smaU, fierce, helpless nations overmn and outraged 
into a chronic state of secret erer-ready hatred. Here are 
innocent, small countries, defenceless through their posi- 
tion and size. Here is France rich, careless, super-modem 
and cynic Here is England comfortable to stolidity, 
prosperous and secure to dullness in her own half belief 
in a world civilization, which no longer argues In terms of 
blood and steel. And here — in a well'entrenched position 
in the midst of it all — ^witMn but a few hundreds of miles 
of weakness, complicity, disastrous unreadiness and panic- 
gtricken uncertainty of purpose, sits this Man of One 
Dream — who believes God Himself his vassal. Here he 
sits." 

"Yes his One Dream. He has had no other." The 
Dochees waa poring over the map also. They were as 
people pondering over a strange and terrible game, 

''It is his monomania. It possessed him when he was 
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a boy. What Napoleon hoped to sccomplifih he has 
believed he could attain by concentrating all the pover of 
his people apon preparation for it — and by not fliaching 
from pouring forth their blood as if it were the refuse 
water of his gutters." 

"Yes — the blood — the blood I" the Dacheea shuddered. 
"He would poor it forth without a qualm." 

Coombe touched the map first at one point and then at 
another. 

"Seel" he said again, and this time savagely. "Thia 
empire flattered and entangled by cunning, this country 
irritated, this deceived, this drawn into argument, this 
and this and this treated with professed friendship, these 
tricked and juggled with — ^And then, when his plans are 
ripe and he is made drunk with belief in himself — ^jost one 
sudden insult or monstrous breach of faith, which all 
hnmanity must leap to resent — ^And there is our World 
Revolution.'* 

The Dacheea sat upright in her chair. 

"Why did you let your youth pass?" she said. "If 
yon had h^un early enou^, yon could have made the 
country listen to yon. Why did you do it?" 

"For the same reason that all selfish grief and pleasure 
and indifference let the world go by. And I am not sure 
they would have listened. I speak freely enough now in 
some quarters. They listen, but th^ do nothing. There 
is a warning in the fact that, as he has seen his youth leave 
him withoat giving Mm his opportunity, he has been a 
disappointed man inflamed and made desperate. At the 
outset, he felt that he must provide the world with some 
fiction of excuse. As his obsession and arrogance have 
swollen, he sees himself and his ambiti(m as reason enough. 
No excuse is needed. Deutschland uber alles — is suf- 
ficient.'* 
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H« pushed the map away and hie fire died down. He 
spoke ftlmoBt in hia usual mannei. 

"The conquest of the world," he said. '"He ia a great 
fool. What would he do with his continents If he got 
them?" 

*Tniat, indeed," pondered her grace. "Continents — 
eren kingdoms are not like kittens in a basket, or puppies 
io be trained to come to heel." 

*^t is part of his monomania that he can persuade him- 
eelf that Hiey are little more." Coombe's eye-glasses had 
been slowly swaying from the ribbon in his fingers. He 
let them continue to sway a moment and then closed them 
with a snap. 

"He is a great fool," he said. "But we, — oh, my friend 
— Bnd by Ve* I mean the rest of the Map of Europe — we 
are much greater fools. A mad dog loose among us and 
ire sit — and smile." 

And this was in the days before the house with the 
cream-coloured front had put forth its first geraniums and 
lobelias in Feather's window boxes. Eobin was not bom. 
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ITS THE added eaite of rooms at the back of the house, 
Bobin grev through the ^e&rs in vhich It was grow- 
ing also. On the occasion when her mother saw her, 
she realized that she was not at least going to look like a 
bannaid. At no period of her least refulgent moment did 
she verge Qpon this type. Dowie took care of her and 
Mademoiselle ValM educated her with the assistance of 
certain masters who came to give lessons in German and 
Italian. 

"Whj only German and Italian and French,'* said 
Feather, "why not Latin and Greek, aa well, if she is to 
be 80 accomplished t" 

"It is modem langnagea one needs at this period. They 
ought to be taught in the Board Schools," Coombe re- 
plied. "They are not accomplishments but workman's 
tools. ITationalities are not separated as they once were. 
To be familiar with the language of one's friends — and 
one's enemies — is a protective measure." 

''What country need one protect oneself against ? When 
all the kings and queens are either married to each other's 
daughters or cousins or take tea with each other every 
year or so. Just think of the friendliness of Germany for 
instance " 

"I do," said Coombe, "very oft«n. That is one of the 
reasons I choose German rather than I^atin and Greek. 
Julius Cffisar and Nero are no longer reasons for alarm." 

"Is the Kaiser with bis seventeen children and his 
respectable FrauF" giggled Feather, "All that he caree 
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aboDt IB that women ehall b« m&de to remeinber that they 
are bom for nothing bat to cook and go to church and 
have babies. One doeant wonder at the dothee they wear." 

It was not a month after this, however, when Lord 
Coombe, again warming himself at his old friend's fire, 
gave her a piece of infonnation. 

''The German teacher, Herr Wiese, has hastily re- 
tamed to bis own conntry," he said. 

She lifted her eyebrows inqniruigly. 

*n9e foond himself snspected of being a spy," was his 
answer. "With most excellent reason. Some first-rate 
sketches of fortifications were fonnd in a box he left 
behind him in his haste. The country — all countries — 
are sown with those lilce hinu Mild spectacled students 
and clerks in warehouses and manufactories are weighing 
and measuring Teeources; round-faced, middle-aged gov- 
emessee are making notes of conversation and of any other 
thing which may be usefuL In time of war — if they 
were cauj^t at what are now their simple daily occupa- 
tions — ^they would be placed against a wall and shot. As 
it is, they are allowed to play about among us and slip 
away when some fellow worker's hint BUg^eets it is time." 

"German young men are much given to spending a year 
or so here in business positions,** the Duchess wore a 
thonghtfnl air. "That has been going on for a decade or 
■0. One recognizes their Teuton type in shops and in the 
streets. They say th^ come to learn the langnage and 
commercial methods.** 

"Not long ago a pompous person, who is the owner of 
a big shop, pointed out to me three of them among his 
salesmen," Coombe said. THe plumed himself on his 
astutflneas in employing them. Said they worked for low 
wages and cared for very little else but finding out how 
tfainga were done in En^and. It wasn't only business 
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knovledge they were after, he said ; they mot about ereiy- 
vhere — ^into factories and dock yards, and public bnild- 
IngB, and made fonny little notes and sketches of things 
they didn't ondentand — so that they could explain them 
in Gonnany, In his fatuoos, insular w^, it pleased him 
to regard them rather as a species of aborigines benefiting 
by English civilization. The English Abb and the Oerman 
Ass are touchingly alike. The shade of differeuce is that 
the English Ass's sublime self-eatisfaction is in the 
Oerman Ass aelf-glorificatUHL The English Ass smirks 
and plumes himself; the Oerman Ass blasters and bullies 
and defies." 

"Do yon think of engaging another German Master 
for the little girl ?" the Duchess asked the question cas- 
ually. 

"J have heard of a quiet young woman who has shown 
herself thorough and well-behaTed in a certain family for 
three years. Perhaps she also will disappear some day> 
but, for the present, she will serre the purpose." 

As he had not put into words to others any ezplanatioii 
of the story of the small, smart establishment in the May- 
fair street, so he had put into words no explanation to her. 
That she was aware of its existence he knew, but what she 
thought of it, or imagined he himself thou^t of it, he had 
not at any period inqoirod. Whatsoerer her point of view 
might be, he knew it would be unbiassed, clear, minded and 
wholly just. She had asked no question and made no 
comment. The rapid, whirligig existence of the well- 
knowD fashionable groups, including in their cirdes vari- 
eties of the Mrs, Gareth-Lawless type, were^ to be seen at 
smart functions and to be read of in newspapers and 
&8hion reports, if one's taste lay in the direction of a 
desire to follow their movements. The time had passed 
when pretty women of her kind were cut off by severities 
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of opinicoi from the delights of a worli the; had thrown 
their dice daringly to gain. The -woridly old axiom, "Be 
Tiitaone and yon wiU be happy," had been ironically par- 
aphrased too often. "Please yonraelf and yon irill be 
much happier than if yoa yren Tirtnoos," waa a practical 
reading. 

Bat for a certain secret which she alone knew and whicli 
no one woold in the least have believed, if she had pro- 
claimed it from the housetops. Feather vould really have 
been entirely happy. And, after all, the fly in her oint- 
ment was merely an odd sting a fantastic Fate had inflicted 
on her Toni^ and did not in any degree affect her pleas- 
niee. So many people lived in glass houses that the 
habit of throwing stones had fallen out of fashion as an 
exercise. There were those, too, whose houses of glass, 
adroitly given the air of being respectable conservatories, 
engendered in the dwellers therein a leniency toward 
other vitreous constructions. As a result of this last cir- 
cumstance, there were times when quite stately equipages 
drew np before Mrs. Gareth-Lavleee' door and visiting 
cards bearing the names of acquaintances much to be 
desired were left upon the salver presented by Jennings. 
Again, as a result of this circumstance, Feather employed 
some laudable effort in ber desire to give her own glass 
house the ctmservatory aspect. Her little parties became 
less noisy, if they still remained lively. She gave an 
"afternoon" now and then to which literary people and 
Artists, and persons who "did things" were invited. She 
was pretty enough to allure an occasional musician to "do 
SMnetbing", some new poet to read or recite. Fashionable 
people were asked to come and hear and talk to them, and, 
in this way, she threw out delicate flshing lines here and 
there, and again and again drew up a desirable fish of 
sabstantial size. Sometimes the vagne rumour connected 
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Titli the name of the Head of the House of Coombe vas 
quite foi^tten and she was referred to amiabl; as "That 
beaatifnl creature, Hn. Oaretb-Lavless." She waa left 
a widow when she was nothing but a girl. If she hadn't 
had a little money of her own, and if her hasband's 
Kdatires hadn't taken care of her, ehe wonld have had a 
hard time of it. She is amazingly clever at managing her 
small incomfl, th^ added. Her tiny hooee is one of the 
jolliest little places in London — always fall of good look- 
ing yonng people and <*TpTiHiTig things. 

Bnt, before Bobin vaa fourteen, di« had found ont that 
the house she lived in was bnilt of glass and that any 
diance atone wonld break its panes, even if cast without 
particular skill in aiming. She found it ont in variooB 
ways, but the seed from which all things sprang to the 
fruition of actoal knowledge was the child tragedy through 
which she had learned that Donal had been t^en from 
her — because his mother would not let him love and play 
with a little girl whose mother let Lord Coombe come 
to her house — because Lord Coombe was so bad that even 
servants whispered secrets about him. Her first inter- 
pretation of this had been that of a mere baby, but it had 
filled her being with detestation of him, and curious doubts 
of her mother. Donal's mother, who was good and beauti- 
ful, wonld not let him come to see her and kept Donal 
away from him. If the Lady Downstairs was good, too, 
then ^y did she hngh and talk to him and seem to like 
himP She bad thought this over for hours — sometimes 
wakening in the night to lie and puzzle over it feverishly. 
Then, as time went by, she had begun to remember that 
she had never played with any of the children in the 
Square Gardens. It had seemed as thou^ this had been 
bwause Andrews would not let her. But, if she was not 
fit to play with Donal, perhaps the nurses and governesses 
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and mothera of the other childr^i knew abont it and would 
not tnut their little girls and boys to her damaging society. 
She did not know what she conld have done to ham 
them — and Oh I how could she hare harmed Donal I — but 
there must be something dieadfnl aboat a child whose 
mother knew bad people — something which other children 
oonld "catch" like scarlet fever. From this seed other 
thooghta had grown. She did not remain a baby long. 
A ferrid little brain worked for her, picked np hints and 
derreloped snggestions, set her to eingalarly ^ert reason- 
ing whidi qnickly became too mature for her age. The 
quite horrid little girl, who floTmcingly announced that 
die conld not be played with any more "because of Lord 
Coombe^ set a spark to a train. After that time she used 
to ask occasional carefully considered questions of Dowson 
and Mademoiselle Yall^ which puzzled them by their 
Tagoeneea. The two women were mutually troubled by a 
moody habit she developed of sitting absorbed in her own 
thoughts, and with a concentrated little frown drawing 
her brows together. They did not know that she was 
silently planning a subtle cross examination of them both, 
whose form would be such that neither of them could sus- 
pect it of being anything but innocent. She felt that she 
was growing cunning and deceitful, but she did not care 
Teiy much. She possessed a clever and determined* 
though very young brain. She loved both Dowson and 
Mademoiselle, but she must find oat about things for her- 
self, and she was not going to harm or trouble them. They 
would never know ^e had found out: Whatsoever she 
discovered, she would keep to herself. 

But one does not remain a baby long, and one is a little 
girl only a few years, and, even during the few years, one 
is growing and hearing and seeing iJl the time. After 
that, one is beginning to be a rather big girl and one has 
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seen books and newspapen, and orerheard scraps of thingi 
from servants. If one is bronglit up in a convent and 
allowed to read nothing bnt literatare selected b; nuns, 
a d^ree of aloofness from knowledge may be counted 
npon — though even conrait sdiools, it is said, esconnter 
their difficnltiee in perfect discipline. 

Bobin, in her ankall "Palace" was well taken care of bat 
her library was not selected I7 nnns. It was chosen with 
thought, bat it was the library of modem youth. Hadem- 
oiselle Valine theories of a girl's edocation were not 
founded on a belief that, until marriage, she should be led 
about by a string blindfolded, and with ears stopped with 
wax. 

"That results in a bleating lamb's being turned out of 
its fold to make its way through a jragle full of wild . 
creatures and pitfalls it has never heaiO of," she said in 
discuBsuig the point with Dowson. She had learned that 
Lord Coombe agreed with her. He, as well as she, chose 
the books and his taste was admirable. Its inclusion of 
an imobtrusive care for girlhood did not preclude the 
exercise of the intellect. An early developed passion for 
reading led the child far and vide. Fiction, history, 
poetry, bic^aphy, opened up vistas to a naturally qui^ 
and eager mind. Mademoiselle found her a clever pupil 
and an affection-inspiring little being even from the first. 

She had always felt, however, that in the depths of her 
something held itself hidden — aomething she did not speak 
of. It was some thought which perhaps bewildered her, 
but which something prevented her making dear to her- 
self by the asking of questions. Mademoiselle Vall^ 
finally became convinced that she never would ask the 
questions. 

Arrived a day when Feather swept into the Palace with 
some visitors. They were two fair and handsome little 
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girls of thirteea and fourteen, whoee mother, faaviiig taken 
them shopping, foand it would suit her extremely veil to 
drop them somewhere for an hour while ahe went to her 
dreasmaker. Feather was quite willing that they should 
be left with Bobin and Mademoiselle ontil their own goy- 
eroeea called for them. 

'^ere are Eileen and Winifred Erwyn, Robin," ehe 
said, bringing them in. 'Talk to them and show them 
yonr books and things until the governess comee. Dow- 
etm, give them some cakes and tea." 

Krs. Erwyn was one of the most treasured of Feather's 
drdek Her little girls' goremeee was a yonng Frendi- 
woman, entirely unlike Mademoiselle Tall& EOeen and 
Winifred saw Life from their schoolroom windows aa an 
open book. Why not, since their governess and their 
mother's French naid conversed freely, and had rather 
penetrating voices even when they were under the im- 
preaaion tiat they lowered them ont of deference to 
blamelesB youth. Eileen and Winifred liked to ronain 
awake to listen aa long as they could after they went to 
bed. They themadvee had large curiois eyes and were 
given to whispering and giggling. 

They talked a good deal to Robin and assumed &Bh- 
ionable little grown up airs. Thtff felt themselves ma- 
ture creatures as compared to her, since she was not yet 
thirteen. They were so familiar with personages and 
foncticaiB that Robin felt that they must have committed 
to memory every morning the column in the DaUy Tele- 
fftvph known as "London Day by Day." She sune- 
timee read it herself, became it was amusing to her 
to read about parties and weddings and engagements. But 
it did not seem easy to remember. Winifred and EOeen 
wer« delimited to display themselves in the character of 
iiutmctreesee. They entertained Robin for a short time, 
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ba^ after that, she began to didike the shared giggles 
which so often broke ont after their introdaction of a 
name or an incident. It seemed to hint tiiat they irere 
full of amnsing information which they held back. Then 
the; were cnrions and made remarks and asked qnea- 
tions. She began to think them rather horrid. 

"We aaw Lord Coombe yesterday," said Winifred at 
last, and the onneceesary giggle followed. 

"We think he wears the most beaatifnl clothes we 
ever saw! Yon remember his overcoat, Winnie?^ said 
Eileen. **He matches so — and yet yon don*t know ex- 
actly how he matches," and she giggled also. 

*He is the best dressed man in London," Winifred 
stated qoite grandly. "I think he is handsome. So do 
Mademoiselle and Florine." 

Bobin said nothing at alL What Dowson privately 
called 'Hier secret look^ made her face very still. Wini- 
fred saw the look and, not understanding it or her, be- 
came corions, 

"Dont you?" she said. 

"No," Bobin answered. "He has a wicked face. And 
he's old, too." 

"Yon think he's old because you're only abont 
twelve," inserted Eileen. "Children think everybody 
who is grown-np must be old. I used to. But now 
people dont talk and think about age as they used to. 
Uademoieelle says that when a man has distinction he is 
always young — and nicer than hoys." 

Winifred, who was persistent, broke in. 

"As to his looking wicked, I daresay he U widced in 
a sort of iutereeting way. Of course, people say all 
sorts of things about bim. When he was quite young, 
he was in love with a beautiful little royal Frincees — 
or she was in love with him — and her husbai^ eiUier 
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killed Iier or the died of a bn^en heart — ^Z don't know 

Mademoiaelle Vallfi hod left them for a short time 
feeling that they were safe with their tea and cakes 
and woold feel more at ease rdiered of her presence. 
She WBfl not long absent, bnt Eileen and Winifred, being 
avid of goesip and generally eliminated rabjectB, "got in 
their work^ with quite ferered haste. They liked the 
idea of astonishing Bobin. 

EUeen bent forward and lowered her voice. 

"They do say that once Captain Thorpe was fearfully 
jealooB of him and people wonder that he wasn't among 
the co-reepondents.'* llie word "co-respondent" filled her 
with Belf-gratnlation even tbouj^ she only whispered it. 

"Co-respondents ?" said Bobin. 

They both began to whisper at once— qnite shrilly in 
their haste. They knew Uidemoiselle might retam at 
any moment. 

"The great divorce case, yon know I The Thorpe di- 
vorce case the papers ore so fnll of. We get the under 
honsemaid to bring it to ns after Hademoiselle has done 
vrith it. It's 80 exciting 1 Haven't yoa been reading it? 

ohr 

*Tfo, I haven't," answered Bobin. "And I don't know 
about co-respondents, bnt, if they are anything horrid, 
I daresay he nxu one of them." 

And at that instant Mademoiselle returned and Dow- 
eon brbsfiht in fresh cakes. The govemeas, who was to 
call for her charges, presented herself not long after- 
mrds and the two enterprising little persons were taken 
away. 

"I believe she's jealous of Lord Coombe," Eileen 
whispered to Winifred, after they reached home. 

"So do I," said Winifred wisely. "She cant help but 
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knoT how he adores Mrs. Garoth-LaTleaB because she^s 
BO lovely. He pays for all her pretty dothea. Ifs silly 
of her to be jealous — like a baby." 

Bobin sometimes read newspapers, thonj^ she liked 
books better. Newspapers were not forbidden her. She 
had been reading an entitralling book and had not seen 
a paper for some daya. She at once searched for one 
and, finding it, sat down and found also the Thorpe 
DiTOTce Case. It was not difficult of discovery, as it 
filled the principal pages with dramatic evidence and 
amazing revelations. 

Dowson saw ber bending over the spread sheets, hot- 
eyed and intense in her concentration. 

*'What are yoa reading, my love?" she asked. 

The little flaming face lifted itself. It was mihappy, 
obstinate, reseating. It wore no accastomed child lo<^ 
and Dowson felt rather' startled. 

"I'm reading the Thorpe Divorce Case, Dowie," she 
answered deliberately and distinctly. 

Dowie came dose to her. 

"Ifs an ogly thing to read, my lamb," she faltered. 
"Don't yon r«^'it. Such things oughtn't to be allowed 
in newspapers. And you're a little girl, my own dear." 
Robin's elbow rested firmly on the table and her cbin 
firmly in her hand. Her eyes were not like a bird's. 

"I'm nearly thirteen," she said. 'Tm growing up. 
Nobody can stop themselves when they bqpn to grow up. 
It makes them begin to find out things. I want to ask 
you something, Dowie." 

"Now, lovey — 1" Dowie began with tremor. Both 
she and Mademoiselle had been watching the innocent 
"growing up" and fearing a time would come when the 
widening gaze would see too much. Had it come as soon 
as this? 
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Sohin Bnddenly cangltt the kind vom&n'a vruts in 
her hands and held them while she fixed her eyes on 
her. The childish passion of dread and shyness in them 
broke Dowson's heart becanse it vaa so ignorant and 
young. 

"Fm. growing np. There's something — ^I must know 
something I I neyer knew how to ask abont it before." 
It was so plain to Dowson that she did not know how to 
ask abont it now. "Someone said that Lord Coombe 
might have been a co-respondent in the Thorpe case " 

"These wicked childrml'* gasped Dowie. "Th^re 
not children at all 1" 

"Everybody's horrid bnt yon and Mademoiselle," cried 
Bobin, brokfflily. She held the wrists harder and ended 
in a sort of ontbnrst. "If my father were alive — coold 
he bring a divorce suit And wonld Lord Coomb e " 

Dowson bnrst into open tears. And then, so did 
Sobin. She dropped Dowson's wrists and threw her 
arms aronnd her waist, clinging to it in piteons re- 
pentance. 

"No, I won't 1" she cried oat. "I oughtn't to try to 
make you tell me. Yon cant. I'm wicked to you. 
Poor Dovie— darling Dowie I I want to Jcisa yon, 
Dowie I Let me — ^let'mel" 

She sobbed childishly on the comfortable breast and 
Dowie hogged her close and murmured in a (dioked voice, 

««MjlambI Uy pet Iambi" 
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CHAPTEB XIX 

MADEMOISELLE YsUfi and DowBon together 
realized that after this the growing np pro> 
cees wBs more rapid. It alwaTs seems incredibly 
rapid to lookers on, after thirteen. Bat these tvo watchers 
felt that, in Bobin'a case, it seemed tmnsoall; so. Bobin 
had always been interested in her studies and clever at 
them, bnt, suddenly, she developed a new concentration 
and it was of an order which her goyemess felt denoted 
the secret holding of some object in view. She devoted 
herself to her leasoos with a quality of determination 
whidi waa new. She had previonsly been absorbed, but 
not determined. She made »ni*«ing strides and seemed 
to aspire to a thoroughness and perfection girls did not 
iX>mmonly aim at— especially at the frequently rather 
preoccapied hour of blossoming. Mademoiselle en- 
countered in her an eagerness that she — ^who knew girls 
• — would have felt it optimistic to expect in most cases. 
She wanted to work over hours; she vrould have read too 
mudi if she had not been watched and gently coerced. 

She was not distracted by the society of yonng people 
of her own age. She, indeed, showed a definite detdre 
to avoid Budi companionship. What she said to Mad- 
emoiselle Vall£ one afternoon during a long walk they 
took together, held its own revelation for the older woman. 

They had come upon the two Erwyns walking with 
their attendant in Kensii^ton Gardens, and, seeiug them 
at some distance, Bobin asked her companion to turn 
into another walk. 
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"I dont vant to meet them," she said, hurriedly. "I 
don't think I like girls. Perhaps ifs horrid of me — 
but I dont, I don't like those two." A few minates 
later, after th^ had walked in an opposite direction, 
she said thoughtfully. 

"Perhaps tiie kind of girls I should like to know 
would not like to know me." 

From the earliest days of her knowledge of Lord 
Coombe, Uademoiselle Vall6 had seen that she had no 
cause to fear lack of comprehension on his part. With 
ft perfection of method, th«7 searched each other's intel- 
ligence. It had become understood that on such occa- 
rions as there was anything she wished to communicate 
or inquire oonceming, Mr. Benby, in his private room, 
was at Mademoiselle's service, and there his lordship 
could also be met personally by appointment, 

'^There have been no explanations," Mademoiselle Valid 
said to Dovson. ^e does not ask to know why I turn to 
him and I do not ask to know why he cares about this par- 
ticular child. It is taken for granted that is his affair and 
not mine, I am paid well to take care of Bobin, and he 
knows that all I say and do is part of my taking care of 
her." 

After the visit of the Erwyn children, she had a bri^ 
interview with Coombe, in trhich she made for him a clear 
sketch. It was a sketch of unpleasant little minds, avid 
and curious on somewhat exotic subjects, little minds, 
awake to rather common claptrap and gossipy pinch- 
beck interests. 

^TTea — ^unpleasant, luckless, little persons. I quite un- 
derstand. They never appeared before. They will not 
appear again. Thank you. Mademoiselle," he said. 

The little girls did not appear again; neither did any 
others of their type, and the fact that Feather knew 
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litUe of other tjrpea wu a Boffici«iit reaBon for Bobio's 
growing up without companions of her own age. 

"She's a lonely diild, after all," Mademoisdle aaid. 

"She always was," answered Dovie. "Bat she's f<aid 
of OB, bless her heart, and it isn't loneliness like it was 
before we came." 

"She is not unhappy. She is too blooming and full 
of life," Mademoiselle reflected. "We adore her and sbe 
has many interests. It is only that she does not know 
the companionship most young people enjoy. Perhaps, 
as she has never known it, she does not miss it." 

The truth was that if the absence of intercourse with 
youth produced its subtle effect on her, she was not 
aware of any lack, and a certain uncompanioned habit 
of mind, which gave her much time for dreams and 
thought, was accepted by her as a natural condition as 
simply as her babyhood had accepted the limitations of 
the Day and Night Nurseries, 

She was not a self-conscious creature, but the time came 
when she became rather disturbed by the fact that peo- 
ple looked at her Tety often, as she walked in the streets. 
Sometimes they ttlmed their heads to look after her; 
occasionally one person walking with another would say 
something quietly to his or her oompanion, and they 
eren paused a moment to turn quite round and look. 
The first few times she noticed this she finshed prettily 
and said nothing to Mademoiselle YallS who was gen- 
erally with her. But, after her attention had been at- 
tracted by the same thing on several difFerent days, she 
said uneasily: 

"Am I quite tidy. Mademoiselle?" 

"Quite," Mademoiselle answered — ^just a shade uneasy 
herself. 

"I b^an to think that perhaps something had come 
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undone or my hat was crooked,** she explained, "Those 
two women stared so. Then two man in a, banaom 
leaned forward and one said something to the other, and 
th«7 both langhed a little, Mademoiselle I" hurriedly, 
"Now, there are three young menl" qnite indignantly. 
"Dimt let them see yon notice them — but I think it 
ruder 

They were carelessly joyous and not strictly well-bred 
yontha, who were taking a holiday together, and their 
mdeneSB was qnite imintentional and without guile. 
They merely stared and obTioasly mattered comments 
to ttch other as they passed, each giving the hasty, nn- 
conscioos touch to his young moustache, which is the 
antomatic sign of pleasurable obaerration in the human 

"Jl she had had companions of her own age she would 
have known all about it long ago," Uademoiselle was 
thinking. 

Her intelligent Tiew of such circumstances was that 
the simple fact they arose from could — ^with perfect taste 
— only be treated simply. It was a mere fact; there- 
fore, why be prudish and affected about it. 

^^They did not intend any rudeness," she said, after 
they had gone by. "They are not much more than boya 
and not perfectty behaved. People often stare when they 
see a very pretty girl. I am afraid I do it myself. Yon 
are very pretty," quite calmly, and as one speaking with- 
out prejndice. 

Kobin turned and looked at her, and the colour, which 
was like a Jacqueminot rose, flooded her face. She was 
at the flushing age. Her gaze was interested, specu- 
lative, and a shade startled — merely a shade. 

"Oh," she said briefly — not in exdamation exactly, but 
in a sort of acceptance. Then she looked straight be- 
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fore her and went on valMng, with the lovely, ali^itiy 
BWftying, haoyant step vhicb in itself drew attracted 
eyee after her. 

"If I were a model goremeaa, sncb as one read of 
long before yon were bomj" MademoiBelle Yalld con- 
tinued, "I shonld feel it my dnty to tell yon that beanty 
connts for nothing. But that is nonsense. It coan^ 
for a great deal — ^with some women it counts for erery- 
thing. Snch women are not Ind^, One should thank 
Heaven for it and make the beet of it, without ezag- 
gerated anzie^. Both Dowie and I, who love you, are 
graUfvl to I0 ton Dieu that you are pretty." 

'^ have sometimes thought I was pretty, ^en I saw 
myself in the gUsa,** said Bobin, with unexcited interest 
"It seemed to me that I Jooked pretty. But, at the same 
time, I cooldnt help knowing that everything is a matter 
of taste and that it might be because I was conceited.'* 

"Tou are not conceited," answered the Frenchwoman. 

"I dont want to be,** said Sobin. "1 want to be — 
a serious person with — with a strong character." 

Mademoiselle's smile was tonched with affectionate 
doubt. It had not oocnrred to her to view this lovely 
thing in the light of a "strong" character. Though, 
after all, what exactly was strength? She was a warm, 
intensely lovii^, love compelling, tender being. Having 
seen much of the world, and of humanity and inhuman- 
ity. Mademoiselle Yall6 had had moments of being afraid 
for her — particularly when, by chance, she recalled the 
story DowBOtt had told her of the bits of crushed and 
broken leaves, 

"A serious person," she said, "and strong?" 

"Because I must earn my own living," said Bobin. '^ 
must be strong enough to take care of myself, I am going 
to be a governess — or something." 
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Here, it was revetiled to Mademoiselle BS la a flaah, yn» 
the reason why she had applied herself with determinatioQ 
to her studies. This had been the object in view. For 
reasons of her own, she intended to earn her living. With 
touched interest, Mademoiselle Valli waited, wondering if 
she would be frank abont the reason. She merely said 
alond: 

**A governess V 

"Perhaps there may be Bomething else I can do. I 
might be a secretary or something like that. Oiria and 
women are b(f;inning to do so many new things," her 
charge explained herself, "I do not want to be— 6np- 
ported and given money. I mean I do not want — other 
people — to buy my clothes and food — and things. The 
newspapers are full of advertisements. I could teach 
children. I could translate business letters. Very soon 
I shall be old enough to begin, Oirls in their teens do 
it." 

She had laid some of her cards on the table, but not 
all, poor child. Silt was not going into the matter of 
her really impelling reasons. But Mademoiselle Vall£ 
was not dull, and her affection added keenness to her 
mental observations. Also she had naturaUy heard the 
Btoiy of the Thorpe lawsuit from Dowson. Inevitably 
several points suggested themselves to her. 

'^rs. Oareth-Lawless " she began, reasonably. 

Bat Robin stopped her by turning her face full upon 
her once more, and this time her eyes were full of dear 



"She will let me go," she said. "Yon Inow she will 
let me go, Mademoiselle, darling. You Jmow she will.** 
There was a frank comprehension and finality in the 
words which made a full revelation of facts Mademoiselle 
herself had disliked even to allow to form themselves into 
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thoughts. The child knew all sorts of things and feh 
all Borte of things. She Totild probably never go into 
detail, but she was extraordinaril;, faarrowingl;, awar*. 
She had been learning to be awate for years. This had 
been tiie secret she had always kept to herself. 

"If yon are planning this," Mademoiselle said, as rea- 
ewiably as before, "we most work very Beriouslj for tie 
next few years," 

"How long do yoa think it will take?" asked Bobin. 
Sho was nearing sixteen — bursting into glowing blossom 
— a radiant, touching thing whom one only conld -risoal- 
ize in flowering gardens, in charming, enclosing rooms, 
flguratirely embraced by every mature and kind arm vritJi- 
in reach of her. This presented itself before Mademoi- 
selle Yall£ vrith snch vividness that it was necessary for 
her to control a sigh. 

"When I feel that yoa are ready, I wUl tell yoa," she 
answered. "And I will do all I can to help you — before 
I leave yon." 

"Oh I" Bobin gasped, in an involnntarily childish way, 
"I— hadnt thought of that I How coald I live without 
you — and Dowie I" 

"I know yoa had not thought of it," said Mademoiselle, 
affectionately. "You are only a dear child yet. But that 
will be part of it, you know. A governess or a secretary, 
or a young lady in an office translating letters cannot 
take her governess and maid with her," 

"Oh I" said Bobin again, and her eyes became suddenly 
80 dewy that the person who passed her at the moment 
thought he had never seen snch wonderful eyes in his life, 
go much of her was still child that the shodE of this sud- 
den practical realization thrust the mature and deter- 
mined part of her being momentarily into the background, 
and she coold scarcely bear her alarmed pain. It was 
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true that she had been too yoaag to fac« her plan as she 

But, after the long walk iras over and she found her- 
self in her bedroom again, she tns conscions of a sense 
of being relieved of a burden. She had been trondflring 
when she could tell Mademoiselle and Dowie of her de- 
termination. She bad not liked to keep it a secret from 
them as If she did not love them, but it had been diffi- 
cult to think of a way in which to begin without seeming 
as if she thon^t she was quite grown up — ^which would 
have been silly. She had not thought of speaking today, 
bat it had all come about quite naturally, as a resalt of 
UademoiseUe's having told her that she was really very 
pretty — so pretty that it made people turn to look at 
her in the street. She had heard of girls and women 
who were like that, but she had never thought it possible 

that she 1 She had, of course, been looked at when 

she was very little, but she had heard Andrews say that 
people looked because she had 80 much hair and it wag 
like curled silk. 

She went to the dressing table and looked at herself 
in the glass, leaning forward that she might see herself 
closely. The face which drew nearer and nearer had the 
effect of some tropic flower, because it was so alive with 
colour whidi seemed to palpitate instead of standing stilL 
Her soft month was warm and brilliant with it, and the 
darkness of her eyes was — as it had always been — ^like 
dew. Her brows were a slender black velvet line, and 
her lashes made a thick, softening shadow. She saw they 
were becoming. She cupped her round chin in her hands 
and studied herself with a desire to be sure of the truth 
without prejudioe or self conceit. The whole effect of 
her was glowing, and she felt the glow as others did. 
She put up a finger to touch the velvet petal texture of 
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her skin, and she saw how prettily pointed and Blim her 
hand was. Yea, that was pretty — and her hair — the way 
it grew abont her forehead and eara and the back of her 
nedc. She gazed at her young curve and colonr and flame 
of life's first beauty with deep cnrioeity, aingalarly im- 
personal for her years. 

She liked it ; die began to be grateful as Mademoiselle 
had said she and Dowie were. Yes, if other people liked 
it, there was no ose in pretending it would not count. . 

"If I am going to earn my living," she thought, with 
entire gravity, "it may be good for me. If I am a gover- 
ness, it will be useful because children like pretty people. 
And if I am a secretary and work in an office, I daresay 
business men like one to be pretty because it is more 
cheerful." 

She mentioned this to Mademoiselle Yallg, who was 
yery kind about it, though she looked thoughtful after- 
wards. When, a few days later. Mademoiselle had an in- 
terview with Goombe in Benby's comfortable room, he 
appeared thoughtful also as he listened to her recital of 
the incidents of the long walk during which her charge 
had revealed her future plans. 

"She is a nice child," he said. "I wi^h she did not 
dislike me so much. I understand her, villain as she 
thinks me. I am not 8 genuine villain," he added, with 
his cold smile. But he was saying it to himself, not to 
Mademoiselle. 

This, she saw, but — singularly, perhaps — ehe spoke as 
if in reply. 

"Of tiiat I am aware." 

He turned his head slightly, with a quick, unprepared 
movement. 

"Yes?" he said. 

"Would your lordship pardon me if I should say that 
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otherwise I ebould not ask your advice conceming a Ter; 
yonng girl?" 

He Blightly vaved his Iiand. 
. "I ahoold have known that — it I had thought of it. I 
do knov it.** 

Mademoiselle Yall£ bowed. 

*'Tfae fact," she said, "that she serioasly thinks that per- 
haps beauty may be an advantage to a young person who 
applies for work in the office of a man of businesa be- 
cause it may seem bright and cheerful to him when he 
is tired and out of Hpirita — ^that gives one furiously to 
think. Yes, to me she said it, milord — with the eyes of 
a little dove brooding over her young. I could see her — 
lifting them like an angel to some elderly vaurien, who 
would merely think her a bom cocotte." 

Here Coombe^s rigid face showed thou^t indeed. 
^Good God I" he muttered, qoite to himself, "Qood 
God P in a low, breathless voice. Villain or saint, he 
knew not one world but many. 

"We must take care of her," he said next. "She is 

not an insubordinate child. She will do nothing yet?" 

"I have told her she is not yet ready," Mademoiselle 

Vall4 answered. "I have also promised to tell her when 

she is — And to help her." 

"God help her if we do not I" he said. "She is, on 
the whole, as ignorant as a little sheep — and butchers 
are on the lookout for such as she is. They suit them 
even better than the little things whose tendencies ore 
perverse from birth. An old man with an evil character 
may be able to watch over her from a distance." 

Uademoiselle re^rded him with grave eyes, which 
took in his tall, thin erectness of figure, his bearing, the 
perfection of his attire with its nnfailing freshness, which 
was not newness. 
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"Do 7<m call joarself on old man, ntilordF" she asked. 

"I am not decrepit — ^yeaia need not bring that," was 
hiB aneww. "But I beliere I became an old man before 
I VBS thirty. I have grown no older — ^in that which is 
really age — since then." 

In the moment's silence which followed, his glance met 
Mademoiselle YalU's and fixed itaelf. 

"I am not old enongh — or yotmg enough — ^to be eo- 
amoored of Mrs. Oareth-Lawless' little dau^ter," he said. 
"Toit need not be told that Bat ;oa hare heard that 
there are those who amuse themselves by choosiiig to be- 
lieve that I am." 

"A few li^t and not too clean-minded fools," she ad- 
mitted without flinching. 

"Ko man can do worse for himself than to explain uid 
deny," he responded with a smile at once hard and fine. 
"Let them continue to believe it." 
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CHAPTER XX 

SIXTEEN pasaed b; wiih many other things mnch 
more distarbing and important to the world than a 
girl's birthday; Bereoteen was gone, with paceing 
ereuts more complicated still and increaeingl; significant 
bnt even the owners of the hands hovering over the Chess- 
board, which was the Map of Europe, did not keep a 
watdi on all of them aa dose as might hare been kept 
with advantage. Oirls in their teens are seldom interested 
in political and diplomatic conditions, and Bobin was not 
fond of oewi^perB. She worked well and steadily nnder 
Mademoiselle's guidance, and her govemess realized that 
she waa not losing sight of her plans for self support. 
She was made aware of this by an occasional word or so, 
and also by a certain telepathic union between them. Lit- 
tie aa she cared for the papers, the child had a habit of 
closely wTamining the adTortisements every day. She read 
faithfully the columns devoted to those who "Want" em- 
jdoyment or are 'Wanted'* by employers. 

"I look at all the paragraphs which b^n 'Wanted, a 
young lady* or a 'young woman' or a *young person,' and 
thoee which say that 'A young person* or 'a young wo* 
man* or *a yonng lady* desires a position. I want to find 
ont what is oftenest needed." 

She had ceased to be disturbed by the eyes which fol- 
lowed her, or opened a little as she passed. She knew 
that nothing had come undone or was crooked and that 
nntidinesB had nothing to do with the matter. She ac- 
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cepted being looked at S8 a part of everyday life. A cer- 
tain friendliness and pleamre in moet of tiie glances aha 
liked and was glad of. Sometimee men of Uie flpahed, 
middle-aged or elderly type displeaaed her by a sort of 
boldness of manner and g&z^ bat she thongfat tbat they 
were only silly, giddy, old things who on^t to go honoe 
to their families and stay with them. Mademoiselle or 
Dowie was nearly always with her, but, as die was not a 
French jeune pile, this was not becaose it was snppoeed 
that she could not be trusted out alone, but becanse she 
enjoyed their affectionate companionship. 

There was one man, however, whom she greatly disliked, 
as yoong girls will occasicmally dislike a member of the 
qiposite sex for no special reason they can wholly explain 
to themselTea. 

He was an occasional nsitor of her mother's — a per- 
Bonable young Fmssian officer of hi^ rank and title. 
He was blonde and military and good-looking ; he brought 
his bearing and manner from the Court at Berlin, and the 
click of his heels as he brought them smartly together, 
when be made his perfect automatic bow, was one of the 
things Bobin knew she was reasonless in feeling she de- 
tested in him. 

"It makes me feel as if he was not merely bowing as 
a man who is a gentleman does," she confided to Mademoi- 
selle Yall6, "but as if he had been tau^t to do it and 
wanted to call attention to it as if no one had ever known 
how to do it properly before. It is so flonrisIuDg in its 
stiff way that it's rather vulgar." 

"That is only personal fancy on your part," commented 
Mademoiselle. 

"I know it is," admitted Bohin. "But — " uneasily, 
" — bat that isn't what I dislike in him most. It's his 
eyes. I suppose they are handsome eyes. They are bine 
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and fall — ^rather too foil. The; luve a queer, swift 
stare — as if thc^ plunged into other people's ejee and tried 
to hold them and ea; Bomethlng Becret, all in one second. 
Yon find Toareelf getting red and trying to look awaj." 

**! dont," said Mademoiselle aetutelj — becanse she 
iranted to hear the rest, withont asking too man; qaee- 
.tiona. 

Bohin langhed just a little. 

*^on have not seen him do it. I have not seen him 
do it myself very often. He comes to call on — ^Mamma" 
— she never said 'Mother" — "whea he is in London. 
He has been coming for two or three seasons. The first 
time I saw him I was going out with Dowie and he was 
jnst going upstairs. Becanse the hall is so small, we 
almost knocked against each other, and he jumped back 
and made his bow, and he stared so that I felt silly and 
half frightened. I was only fifteen then." 

"And since then?" Mademoiselle Yall6 inquired. 

"When he is here it seems as if I always meet him 
somewhere. Twice, when Franlein Hirsch was with me 
in the Square Qardens, he came and spoke to ns. I think 
h« most know her. He was very grand and condescend- 
in^y polite to her, as if he did not foiget she was only 
a German teacher and I was only a little girl whose mam- 
ma he knew. But he kept looking at me nntil I began 
to hate him." 

"Ton mnst not dislike people without reason. Yon 
dislike Lord Coombe." 

"They both make me creep. Lord Coombe doesn't 
plonge his eyes into mine, but he makes me creep with bis 
fishy coldneas. I feel as if he were like Satan in his 
rtiU way." 

*That is childish pregadice and nonsense.** 

"Perhaps the other is, too," said Eobin. "But they both 
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make me creep, neYerthelees. I would rather die than, be 
obliged to let one of them touch me. That vas whjr I 
would Dcrer shake hands with Lord Coombe when I was 
a little child.'* 

"Yon think Frsulein Hirsch knows the Baron?" Ma- 
demoiselle inqnired fnither. 

"I am sure she does. Sereral times, when she has gone 
out to walk with me, we have met him. Sometimes he 
only passea na and aalatee, bat sometimes he stops and 
says a few words in a stiff, magnificent way. But he 
always bores his ^es into mine, as if he were finding oat 
things about me which 1 don't know myself. He has 
passed several times when yoa hare en with me, but 
yon may not remember.'* 

Mademoiselle YalI6 chanced, however, to recall having 
observed the salute of a somewhat haughty, mascnline 
person, whose military bearing in itself was sufficient to 
attract attention, so markedly did it snggest the clanking 
of spurs and accoutrements, and the high lift of a breast 
bearing orders. 

"He is Coont von Hillem, and I wish he would stay 
in Germany," said Bobin. 

Frinlein Hirsch had not been one of those who re- 
turned hastily to her own country, giving no warning 
of her intention to her employers. She had remained 
in London and given her lessons faithfully. She was 
a plain young woman with a large nose and pimpled, 
colourless face and shy eyes and manner. B<Ain had felt 
sure that she stood in awe of the rank and military gran- 
deur of her fellow countryman. She looked shyer than 
ever when he condescended to halt and address her and 
her charge — so shy, indeed, that her glances seemed fur- 
tive. Bobin guessed that she admired him but was too 
humble to be at ease when he was near her. More than 
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once ebe bad started and tnrned red and pale when ehe 
saw him approaching, which had caTised Bobin to wod- 
der if she herself would feel as timid and overpowered 
by her saperiore, if she became a govemeBS. Clearly, a 
man like Connt Ton Hillem would then be coasted among 
her Baperiors, and ehe mnst condact herself becomingly, 
OTen if it led to her looking almost stealthy. She had, 
on several occasions, asked Fraolein certain questions 
about governesses. She had inquired as to the age at 
whidi one could apply for a place as instrucbves to ctul- 
drcD or young girls. Frliulein Hirsch had b^un her car- 
eer in Germany at the age of eighteen. She had lived 
a serious life, fall of responsibilities at home as one of 
a large family, and she had perhaps been rather matore 
for her age. In England young women who vrished for 
dtoations answered advertisements and went to see the 
people who had inserted them in the newspapers, she 
explained. Sometimes, the results were very aatisfac- 
toTj. Fraolein Hirsch was very amiable in her readi- 
ness to supply information, Bobin did not tell her of 
her intention to find work of some sort — probably gover- 
neesing — but the young German woman was possessed of 
a mind "made in Germany" and was qnite well aware of 
innumerable things her charge did not suspect her of 
knowing. One of the things she knew best was that the 
girl was a child. She was not a child herself, and she 
was an abjectly bitter and wretched creature who had no 
reason for hope. She lived in small lodgings in a street 
ofF Abbey Boad, and, in a drawer in her Messing table, 
she kept hidden a photograph of a Prassian officer with 
cropped blond head, and handsome prominent bine eyes, 
arrogantly gazing from beneath heavy lids which drooped. 
He was of the type the German woman, young and slim, 
or mature and stont, privately worships as a god whose 
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relation to any TomaD can onl; be that of a modem Jore 
etooping to command service. In hia teens he had be- 
come accustomed to the female eye which lifts itself 
adoringl; or casts the fnrtiTely excited glance of admira^ 
tion or appeaL It vas the vay of mere nature that it 
should be so — the wise provision of a mascnline God, 
whose world was created for the supply and pleasure of 
males, and especially males of the Praadan Army, whose 
fixed intention it was to dominate the world and teach it 
obedience. 

To SDch a man, so tboronghly weU trained in the com- 
prehension of the power of his own rank and values, & 
yoong woman snch as Franlein Hirsch — subservient and 
witbont beauty — ^was an unconsidered object to be as little 
regarded as the pavement upon which <me walks. The 
pavement had its uses, and sudi women bad theirs. They 
conld, at least, obey the orders of those Heaven had 
placed above them, and, if they showed docility and in- 
telligence, might be rewarded by a certain degree of ap- 
proval. 

A presumption, vrtiich would have dared to acknowl- 
edge to the existence of the hidden phot(%raph, could not 
have been encompassed by the being of Friulein Hinrii. 
She was, in truth, secretly enslaved by a burning, secret, 
heart-vrringing passion which, sometimes, as she lay on her 
hard bed at night, forced from her thin chest hopeless 
sobs which she smothered under the bedclothes. 

Figuratively, she would have licked the boots of her 
conquering god, if he would have looked at her — ^just 
looked — as if she were human. But snc^ a thing coold 
not have occurred to him. He did not even think of her 
as she thought of herself, torturingly — as not yonng, not 
in any degree good-looking, not geborm, not even female. 
He did not think of her at all, except as one of thon 
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bom to serve in eaiii m&imeT bs their superiors com- 
manded. She was in England onder orders, becaxiBe sbtt 
ms unobtmaiTe looking enongh to be a safe person to 
carT7 on the work ahe had been given to do. She was 
deverer than she looked and could accomplish certain 
things vithoDt attracting any attention vhateoerer. 

Von HUlem had givfln her inBtmctums now and then, 
which had made it neceesar; for him to see and talk to 
her in varions places. The fact that die had before her 
the remote chance of seeing him by some chance, gave 
her an object in life. It was enongh to be allowed to 
stand or sit for a short time near enongh to have been 
able to tonch his sleeve, if she had had the mad auda- 
city to do it; to qnail before bis magnificent glance, to 
hear his voice, to aimost tonch his strong, white hand 
when she gave him papers, to see that he deigned, some- 
times, to approve of what she bad done, to aseare him oi 
her continued obedience, with servile politeness. 

She was not a nice woman, or a good one, and she had, 
from her birth, accepted her place in her world with 
sncfa finality tiiat her desires could not, at any time, 
have been of an elevated nature. It he had raised a 
hanghty hand and beckoned to her, she would have fol- 
lowed him like a dog under any conditions he chose to 
impose. But he did not raise his hand, and never would, 
becanse she had no attractions whatsoerer. And this she 
knew, BO smothered her sobs in her bed at night or lay 
awake, fevered with anticipation when there was a vague 
chance that he might need her for some reason and com- 
mand her presence in some deserted park or country 
road or cheap hotel, where she could take rooms for the 
■light as if she were a passing visitor to London. 

One ni^t — she had taken cheap lodgings for a week 
in a side street, in obedience to orders — ^he came in about 
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nine o'clock dreesed m a manner whose object was to 
doll the effect of his grandeur and canBe him to look 
as much Uke an ordinary Englishman as possible. 

But, when the door waa closed and he stood alone in 
the room with her, she saw, with the blissfnl pangs of 
an abjectly adoring woman, that he aatomatically re- 
atuned his magnificence of bearing. His badlj fitting 
overcoat removed, he stood erect and drawn to his foil 
height, 80 dominating the Bmell place and her idoIa> 
tronaly cringing being that her heart qoaked within her. 
Oh I to dare to cast her Tmloveliness at his feet, if it were 
only to be trampled upon and die there! No small 
sense of hnmonr existed in her brain to save her from het 
pathetic idiocy. Romantic humility and tonching aacri' 
fice to the worshipped one were the ideals she bad read 
of in verse and song all her life. Only throng snch 
servitnde and eacrifice could woman gain man's love — ' 
and even then oo^ if she hod beauty and the gifts wor- 
thy of her idea's acceptance. 

It was really his unmitigated arrogance she worshipped 
and crawled upon her poor, largO'jointed knees to adore. 
Her education, her very reUgion itself had taoght that 
it was the sign of his nobUity and martial high breeding. 
Even the women of his own class believed something of 
the same sort — the more romantic and sentimental of 
them ratlier enjoying being mastered by it. To Fraa- 
lein Hirsdi'a mental vision, he was a sublimated and 
more dazzling Oerman Bochester, and she herself a more 
worthy, becatise more snbmiesive, Jane Eyre. Ach Qott I 
His hi^-held, cropped head — his so beantiful whito 
hands — his proud eyes which deigned to lo<^ at her from 
beneath their drooping lids I His presence filled the 
shabby room with the atmosphere of a Palace. 

He asked her a few questions; he required from hei 
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certain notes she had made; withont wasting a word or 
glance he gave her in detail certain farther orders. 

He stood hy the tabl^ and it was, ther^or^ n«ceBsar]r 
that she should approach him — should even stand quite 
near that she might see clearly a sketch he made hastily 
— immediately afterwards tearing It into fragments and 
bnming it with a match. She was obliged to stand bo 
near him that her skirt broshed his toraser le^. His 
nearness, and a rague scent of cigar smoke, mingled with 
the suggestion of some masculine soap or essence, were 
so poignant in their efFect that she trembled and water 
rose in her eyes. In fact — and despite her terrified ef- 
fort to control it, a miserable tear fell on her cheek and 
stood there because she dared not wipe it away. 

Because he realized, with annoyance, that she was 
trembling, he cast a cold, inquiring glance at her and saw 
the tear. Then he turned away and resumed his exam- 
ination of her notes. He was not here to make in- 
quiries as to whether a sheep of a woman was crying 
or had merely a cold in her head. "Ach I" grovelled poor 
Hirsch in her secret soul, — ^his patrician control of out- 
ward expression and his indifference to all small and 
paltry things I It was part, not only of his aristo* 
cratic breeding, but of the splendour of his military 
training. 

It was his Qsoal custom to leave her at once, when the 
necessary formula had been gone through. Tonight — 
she scarcely dared to believe it— he seemed to have some 
reason for slight delay. He did not sit down or ask 
Franlein Hirsch to do so— but he did not at once leave 
the room. He lighted a qoite maireUoua cigar — deign- 
ing a di^t ware of the admired hand which held it, des- 
ignating that he asked permission. Oh ! if she dared have 
duted to him with a match 1 He stood upon the hearth 
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and uked a camal-soanding qnestion or bo Tegaiiing h» 
employer, her hoTiwhold, her acqnaintaacea, her habits. 

The eole link between them vas the asking of qaea- 
tions and the giring of private information, and, there- 
fore, the matt«r of taste in Bnch matters did not count 
as a factor. He might ask anytluDg and she must answer. 
Perhaps it was necessary for her to seek some specisl 
knowledge among the gnests Urs. Gareth-Lawless re> 
ceived. But training, having developed in her alertness 
of mind, led her presently to see that it was not Mrs. 
Gareth-Lawless he was diiefly interested in — but a mem- 
ber of her family — ^the very small family which consisted 
of herself and her daughter. 

It was Robin he was enclosing in his network of ques- 
tions. And she had seen him' look at Bobin when he 
had passed or spoken to them. An illnminatiiig flash 
brought back to her that he had deverly found out from 
her when they were to walk together, and where they were 
to go. She had not been quick enouj^ to detect this 
before, but she saw it now. Qirls who looked like that — 
jes 1 But it could not be — serious. An English girl of 
such tumlj — ^with sach a mother I A momentary caprice, 
gocb as all young men of his class amused themselves with 
and forgot— but nothing permanent. It would not> in- 
deed, be approved in those High Places where obedience 
was the first commandment of the Decalogue. 

But he did not go. He even descended a shade from 
his inaccessible plane. It was not difficult for him to 
obtain details of the odd loneliness of the girPs position. 
Fraulein Hirsch was quite ready to explain that, in ^ite 
of the easy morals and leniency of rank and ftshion in 
England, she was a sort of Httle outcast from sacred 
inner drclee. There were points she burned to make dear 
to him, and she made them so. She was in secret fiercely 
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desuooB that he shoTild realize to the atmoat, that, what- 
soever raahnesB this young flame of loTeliseeB inspired 
in him, it was not poesible that he conid regard it 
vith any abadov of eerions intention. She had alwaja 
dialiked the girl, and now her weak mildnesB and humility 
aaddenly transformed themselves into sometiiing else — 
a sort of maternal wolfishnees. It did not matter what 
happened to the girl — and whatsoever befell or did not be- 
fall her, she — Mathilde Hirsch — coold neither gain nor 
lose hope through it. But, if she did not displease him 
and yet saved him hvm final disaster, he would, per- 
haps, be grateful to her — and perhaps, speak with ap- 
proval — or remember it — and his Noble Mother most cer- 
tainly would — ^if she ever knew. But behind and nnder 
and through all these specious reasonings, was the hot 
choking bum of the mad jealousy only her type of luck- 
less woman can know — and of whose colour she dare not 
show the palest hint, 

"I have found out that, for some reason, she thinks 
of taking a place as govemess," she said. 

"Suggest that she go to Berlin. There are good places 
there," was his answer. 

"If she should go, her mother will not feel any anx- 
iety about her," returned Fr&nlein Hirsch. 

"If, then, some young man she meets in the street 
makes love to her and they run away tc^ther, she will 
not be pursued by her relatives." 

Fraulein Hirsch's flat month looked rather malicious. 

"Her mother is too busy to pursue her, and there is no 
one else — unless it were Lord Goombe, who is said to 
want her himself." 

Yon Hillem shrugged his fine shoulders. 

"At his age! After the mother I That is like an 
En^ishmanl" 
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TJpoD this, Fr&oleiii Hirsch drew a step nearer and 
fixed her eyes apon his, as ahe had never had the joy ot 
fixing them before in her life. She dared it now becaoee 
she had an interesting story to tell him which he wonld 
like to hear. It was like an Englishman. Lord Coombe 
had the character of being one of the worst among them, 
but was too subtle and clever to openly offend people. 
It was actually said tiiat he was educating the girl and 
keeping her in seclusion and that it was probably his 
colossal intention to marry her when she was <Jd enon^ 
He had no heir of his own — and he most have beanty 
and innocence. Innocence and beauty his Tidonsaees 
wonld have. 

'Tahl" exclaimed Tod Hillem. "It is youth which 
requires each things — and takes thenu That is aU im- 
becile London goeaip. No, he would not ran after her if 
she ran away. He is a proud man and he knows he would 
be laughed at. And he could not get her back from a 
young man — who was her lover." 

Her lover t How it thrilled the burning heart her 
poor, flat chest panted above. With what triumphant 
knowledge of such things he said it. 

"No, he could not," ahe answered, her eyes still on his. 
*Tf one could." 

He laughed a little, confidently, but almost with light 
indifference. 

"If she were missing, no particular search would be 
made then," he said. "She is pretty enough to snit Ber- 
lin." 

He seemed to think pleasantly of something as he 
stood still for a moment, his eyes on the floor. When he 
lifted them, there was in their blue a hint of ugly exult- 
ing, though Mathilde Hirsch did not think it ugly. He 
spoke in a low voice. 
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*^t will be an exciting — a colossal day Then we oomo 
to London — u we shall. It will be as if an ocean had 
collected itself into one huge mountain of a wave and 
swept in and orerwhelmed eveiTtbing. There will be con- 
foaion then and the nuhing up of Tmtniined soldiers — 
and shoots — and yellfl " 

"And Zeppelins dropping bombs,'* she so far forgot 
herself as to pant ont, "and bnildingB crashing and paye- 
ments and people emashedl WestminBter and the Pal- 
aces rocking, and fat fools mmiing before bayonets." 

He interrupted her with a short laugh ngUer than the 
gleam in his eyee. He was a trifle excited. 

"And all the women running about screaming and try- 
ing to hide and being polled oat. We can talce any of 
their pretty, little, high nosed women we choose-— any of 
them." 

"Tes," she answered, biting her lip. No one would 
take her, efae knew. 

He pot on his orercoat and prepared to leave her. As 
he stood at the door before opening it, he spoke in his 
Qsnal tone of mere command. 

"Take her to Kensington Oardens tomorrow afternoon," 
he said. "Sit in one of the seats near the Boond Pond 
and watch the children sailing their boats. I shall not 
be there bnt yon will find yourself near a qoiet, elegant 
woman in monming who will speak to yon. Yon are to 
appear to recognise her as an old acquaintance. Follow 
her suggestions in everything,'* 

After this he was gone and she sat down to think it 
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SHB saw him sf^ain daring the following veek and 
was obliged to tell him that ehe had not been able 
to take her charge to Kensiiigtoa Gaidens on the 
momiiig that he had appointed bnt that, as the girt vas 
fond of the place and took pleasore in matching the 
children sailing their boats on the Bound Fond, it would 
be eae; to lead her there. He showed her a photograph 
of the woman ahe would find Bitting on a particular 
bench, and he required she ehonld look at it long enoi^h 
to commit the face to memory. It was that of a quietly 
elegant woman with gentle eyes. 

"She will call herself Lady Etynge,** he said. *Tou 
are to remember that you once taught her little girl in 
Paris. There must be no haste and no mistakes. It 
would be wdl for them to meet— by accident — Beveral 
times." 

Later he aid to her : 

"When Lady Efynge invites her to go to her hous^ 
you will, of course, go with her. Yon will not stay. 
Lady Etynge will tell you what to do." 

In words, he did not inTolve himself 1^ giving any 
hint of his intentions. So far as expression went, he 
might hare had none, whatever. Her secret conclusion 
was that he knew, if he could see the girl under propi- 
tious circumstances — at the house of a clever and ^m- 
pathetic acquaintance, he need have no shadow of a doubt 
as to the result of his efforts to please faer. He knew she 
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waa a lonely, TOmantic creatnre, «4io had doabtleea read 
Bentimental books and been allured b; their heroes. She 
was, of course, just ripe for young peeringa into the land of 
lore making. His had been no peeringa, thonght the pale 
Hiradi sadlj. What girl— or woman— could resist the 
allnriiig demand of his drooping eyes, if he chose to al- 
lov warmth to fill them? Thinking of it, die almoet 
gnashed her teeth. Did she not see how he would look, 
bending his high head and murmuring to a woman who 
shook with joy under his gaze? Had she not seen it in 
her own forlorn, hopeless dreams? 

What did it matier if what the world calls disaster 
befell the girl? Fr&alein Hircb would not have called 
it disaster. Any woman would have been paid a thou- 
sand times over. His fancy might last a few months. 
Perhaps he would take her to Berlin — or to some lovely 
secret spot in the mountains where he could visit her. 
What heaven — what heaven 1 She wept, hiding her face 
on her hot, dry hands. 

Bnt it would not last long — and he woold again think - 
only of the immense work-~tfae august Machine, of 
which he was a mechanical part — and he would be obliged 
to see and talk to her, Mathilde Hirsch, having forgotten 
the rest. She could only hold herself decently in check 
by telling hersdf again and again that it was only natural 
that such things should come and go in his magnificent 
life, and that the sooner it began the sooner it would 
end. 

It was a lovely morning when her pupil walked with 
her in Kensington Gardens, and, quite naturally, strolled 
towards the Bound Fond. Bobin was happy because 
there were flutings of birds in the air, gardeners were 
stuffing crocuaee and hyacinths into the flower beds, there 
were little sweet scents floating about and so it was Spring, 
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She pulled a bare looking branch of a lilac bosh towazdi 
her and stooped and kiBeed the tin; brown buttons npon 
it, half shyly. 

"1 can't hdp it vhen I see the first ones sweUing <m 
the twigs. They are working so bard to break out into 
green," she said. "One loves eYerything at this time — 
everything 1 liodk at the children roond the pond. That 
fat, little boy in a reefer and brown leather leggings is 
barsting with joy. Let as go and praise his boat, Fr&a- 
lein." 

They went and Bobin praised the boat nntil its owner 
was breathless with rapture. Fr&ulein Hiisch, standing 
near her, looked furtively at all the benches louod the 
circle, giving no incautiously interested glance to any 
one of them in particular. Presently, however, she said : 

"I think that is Lady Etynge sitting on the third 
bench from here. I said to yon that I had heard she was 
in London. I wonder if hex daughter is still in the 
Convent at Tours I" 

When Robin turned, she saw a quiet woman in per- 
fect mourning recognize Fiiulein Hirsch with a bow and 
smile which seemed to require nearer approach. 

"We must go and speak to her," Friulein Hirch said. 
"I know she will wish me to present yon. She is fond 
of yotmg gills — because of Hfltee." 

Sobin went forward prettily. The woman was gentle 
looking and attracting. She had a sweet manner and was 
very kind to Fr&ulein Hirsch. She seemed to know her 
weU and to like her. Her daughter, H^dne, was still 
in the Convent at Tours but was expected home very 
shortly. She would be glad to find that Fraulein Hirsch 
was in London. 

"I have turned the entire top story of my big house 
into a pretty suite for her. She has a fancy for lirLiig 
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high above the street,'' amiled Lad; Etynge, iBdnlgentl;. 
Perhaps she was a "Mother" person, Bobin thought. 

Both her looks and talk were kind, and she was veiy 
nice in her sTmpathetic interest in the boats and the 
children's efforts to sail than. 

*r[ often bring my bocA here and foiget to read, be- 
caoae I find I am watching them," she said. "They are 
BO eager and so triumphant when a boat gets across the 
Pond." 

She went away very soon and Bobin watdied her out 
of sight with interest. 

They saw her again a few days later and talked a little 
more. She was not always near the Pond when they 
came, and they naturally did not go there each time 
they walked t<^ether, though Fr&ulein Hirsch was fond 
of sitting and watching the children. 

Sh« had been to t^e tea with her former empl(^er, 
she told Bobin one day, and she was mildly excited by 
the preparations for H^Sue, who had been educated en- 
tirely in a French convent and was not like an English 
giri at aU. She had always been very delicate and the 
nnna seemed to know how to take care of her and calm 
her nerves with their quiet ways. 

<^er mother is rather anxious about her coming to 
London. She has, of course, no young friends here and 
she is so used to the quiet of convent life," the FrSnlein 
explained. "That is why the rooms at the top of the house 
have been arranged for her. She will hear so little 
sound. I confess I am anxious about her myself. Lady 
Etynge is wondering if she can find a suitable young 
companion to live in the house with her. She must be 
a young lady and perfectly educated — and with brightness 
and charm. Not a person like myself, but one who can 6e 
treated as as equal and a friend — almost a playmate." 
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"It vould be an agreeable positioii,'' (XHmaented 
Bobis, thoQgbUnlly. 

^TEitremely so," answered Fraulein Hizsch. ^^41^8 
IB 8 most lovable and affectioaate girl. And Lady Etjnge 
is rich enongh to pay a large salary. Hd^e is her idoL 
The suite of rooms is perfect. In Gennany, girls are 
not spoiled in that mty. It is not considered good for 
them." 

It iras qoite natural, since she felt an interest in 
H^Une, that, on their next meeting, Bobin should find 
pleasure in sitting on the green bench near the girl'a 
mother and hear her speak of her daughter. She ires 
not diffuse or intimate in faer maimer. Hdine first ap- 
peared in the talk as a result of a polite inqniiy made 
by Frinlein Hirsch. Bobin gathered, as ahe list^ied, 
that this particular giil iras a tenderly lored and cared 
for creature and was herself gentle and intelligent and 
loving. She sounded like the kind of a girl one vronld 
be ^ad to have for a friend. Sobin wondered and won- 
dered — if 8h« would "do." Perhaps, out of tadiul con- 
sideration for the feelings of Fr&ulein Hiiech who would 
not "do" — because she was neither bright, not pretty, nor 
a girl — ^Lady Etynge touched bnt lightly on her idea that 
she might find a sort of sublimated yonng companion for 
\ her daughter. 
^, "It would be difficult to advertise for what one wants,** 
she paid. 

*Trds. To state that a girl must be dever and pret^ 
and graceful, and attractive, would make it difficult for 
a modeBt^,yoang lady to write a suitable reply," said 
Fr&nlein Hirsch grimly, and both Lady E^nge and Bobin 
smiled. 

"Among jasT own friends," Lady Etynge said to 
Bobin, a little '. pathetically in her yearning, "do you 
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knov of asyone — ^who might know of anyone irbo ironld 
fit in? Sometimes there are poor litUe consiiis, 70a 
know?" 

"Or girls 1^0 have an independent spirit and would 
like to support themselvea," said the Frfiolcin. "There 
sie such girls in these advanced times." 

"l am afraid I don't imow anyone," answered Bobin. 
Modesty also prerented her from saying that she thought 
flhe did. She herself was well educated, she was good 
tempered and well bred, and she had known for some 
time that she was pretty, 

"Perhaps Franlein Hirsch may bring yon in to have 
tea with me some afternoon when you are out," Lady 
E^^nge said kindly before she left thmi. "I think you 
vcnild like to see E616ne*s rooms. I should be glad to 
hear what another girl thinks of them." 

Bobin was delighted. Perhaps this was a way opening 
to her. She talked to Uademoiselle Yalld about it and 
■0 glowed with hope that Mademoiselle's heart was moTed. 

"Do you think I might go?" she said. 'T)© you think 
there is any chance that I might be the right person? 
Am I nice enough — and well enough edacated, and are 
my manners good?" 

She did not know exactly where Lady Etynge lired, 
but believed it was one of tiioee big houses in a certain 
dignified "Place" they both knew — a comer bouse, she 
was sure, because — t^ mere chance — she had one day seen 
Lady E^nge go into such a house as if it were her own. 
She did not know the number, bat they could ask fVSn- 
lein. 

Friulein Hirsch was quite ready with detail concern- 
ing her former patroness and her daughter. She ob- 
viously admired them very mach. Her manner held a 
touch of respectful reverence. She described H^^ne's 
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dupoeition sud delicate nervea and the perfection of the 
QunB* treatment of her. 

She described the beaat; of the interior of the house, 
its luxury and convenience and the cbarmfi of the anite 
of apartments prepared for H^^ne. She thought the 
number of the house was No. 97 A. Lady Elynge was 
the kindest employer she bad ever had. She bdiered 
that Uis8 Oareth-Lawlees and Hfl^e would be delighted 
with each other, if they met, and her impreeeion was that 
Lady Etynge privately hoped they would become friends. 

Her mild, flat face was so modestly amiable that Mad- 
emoiselle Vall^ who always fdt her unattractive fem- 
ininity pathetic, was a little moved by tier evident pleas- 
ure in having been the humble means of providing Bobin 
with acquaintances of an advantageous kind. 

Ko special day had been fixed upon for the visit and 
the cap of tea. Bobin was eager in secret and hoped 
Lady Etynge would not forget to remind them of her 
invitation. 

She did not fo^et. One afternoon — ^they had not seen 
her for several days and had not really expected to meet 
her, because they took their walk later than usual — 
they found her just rising from her seat to go home as 
they appeared. 

"Our little enconnters almost assume the air of ap- 
pointments," she said. "This is very nice, but I am 
just going away, I am sorry to say. I wonder — " she 
paused a moment, and then looked at Fraulein Hirsch 
pleasantly; *1 wonder if, in about an hour, you would 
bring Miss Gareth-Lawless to me to have tea and tell 
me if she thinks HSl^ne will like her new rooms. Tou 
said yon would like to see them," brightly to Bobin. 

Ton are very kind. I should like it so much," was 
Bobin's a 
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Franlein Hirsdi 'Wbb correctly appreciative of th« cob- 
cl«0c«nai(ni ebown to her. Her manner iros the perfec- 
ti<Hi of the exact ahade of nnobtmsive chaperonship. 
There was no improper eoggeiition of a mistaken idea 
that ehe was herself a guest, or, indeed, anything, in 
tact, but a proper appendage to her charge. Bobin had 
never been fond of Frinlein as she iraa fond of Made- 
moiadle and Dowie, still she ma cot only an efiGcient 
teacher, bot also a good walker and very fond of long 
tramps, which Mademoiselle was really not strong enough 
for, but which Bobin's slender young 1^ rejoiced in. 

The two never took cabs or buses, but always walked 
everywhere. They walked on this occasion, and, about 
an hour later, arrived at a large, comer house in Berford 
Place. A tall and magnificently built footman opened 
the door for them, and they were handed into a drawing 
room much grander than the one Bobin sometimes glanced 
into as she passed it, when she was at home. A quite 
beantifol tea equipage awaited them on a small table, 
bat Lady Etynge was not in the room. 

''What a beautiful house to live in," said Bobin, ^nt, 
do you know, the number isn't 97 A. I looked as we 
came in, and it is No. 26." 

"Is it? I ought to bare been more careful," an- 
swered FrSuIein Hirsch. "It is wrong to be careless 
eren in small matters." 

Almost immediately Lady Etynge came in and greeted 
them, with a sort of gentle delight. She drew Bobin down 
on to a sofa beside her and took her hand and gave it a 
light pat which was a caress. 

"Kow you really are here," she said. "I have been 
so busy that I have been afraid I should not have time 
to show you the rooms before it was too late to make a 
change, if you thought anytiiing might be improved." 
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"I &m sore nothing can unprove them," said Bobin, 
more dewy-eyed than usaal and eren a thought breatb- 
leM, becanm thia was really a eort of adTentore, and 
she longed to ask if, by any chance, she TOnld "do.'* 
And she irae so afraid that ihe might loee this amaz- 
ingly good opportonity, merely becanse fihe was too 
yonng and inexperienced to laiov hov she ought to 
broach her subject. She had not thought yet of ask- 
ing Mademoiselle YaU£ hov it should be done. 

She iraa not aware tiiat she locked at Lady E^mige 
with a heavenly, little nnconscioas appeal, which made 
her enchanting. IJady Etynge looked at her quite fixedly 
for an ingtant, 

"What a child yon are t And what a oolonr your cheeks 
and Upa are 1" Ae said. "Tou are much — much prettier 
than H61kie, my dear.** 

She got up and brought a picture from a aide table 
to show it to her. 

"I think ehe is loTely," she eaid. "Is it because I am 
her mother?" 

"Oh, no I Not because yon are her mother I" exclaimed 
Bobin. "She is angelic 1" 

She was rather angelic, with her delicate uplifted face 
and her communion veil framing it mistily. 

The picture waa placed near them and Bobin looked 
at it many times as they took their tea. To be a com- 
panion to a girl with a face like that would be almost 
too much to ask of one's luck. There was actual yearn- 
ing in Sobin's heart. Suddenly ahe realized that she 
had missed something all her life, without knowing that 
she missed it. It was the friendly nearness of youth 
like her own. How she hoped that ehe might make'Iiady 
E^mge like her. After tea was over. Lady Etynge spoke 
pleasantly to Frfiolein Hirsch. 
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"1 know tiiat you wanted to nguiat a letter. ^Iiere 
is 8 po«t-(^Bcfl jost arotmd the corner. Would yon like 
to go and register it while I take Miaa Gareth-LawleM 
upstairs? Yon have eeeo the rooms. You will only be 
avsy a few minntee." 

I^nlein Hirsch was respectfnlly appreciative again. 
The letter really was important. It contained money 
vfaich she sent monthly to her parents. This month she 
vaa rather late, and she would be very glad to be allowed 
to attend to the matter without losing a post. 

So she went out of the drawing-room and down the 
Btairs, and Bobin heard the front door dose behind her 
with a slight thud. She had evidently opened and closed 
it herself withoat waiting for the footman. 



The npper rooms in Ixmdon houses — evea in the large 
ones — are nsnally given np to servants* bedrooms, nur- 
series, and school rooms. Stately staircases become nar- 
rower as they mount, and the climber gets glimpses of 
apartments which are frequently bare, whatsoever their 
use, and, if not grubby in aspect, are dull and uninterest- 
ing. 

Bnt, in Lady Btynge's house, it was plain that a good 
deal had been done. Stairs had been altered and wid- 
ened, walls had been given f reah and delicate tints, and 
one laid one's hand on cream white balnstrsdes and 
trod on soft carpets. A. good architect bad taken in- 
terest in the problems presented to him, and the resolt 
was admirable. Partitions most have been removed to 
make rooms larger and of better shape. 

■Nothing could be altered withoat spoiling itl" ex- 
claimed Bobin, standing in the middle of a sitting room. 
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all freshaefis and exquisite colour — the -rtsrj picture* m 
the wall being part of the harmony. 

All that a girl vould vant or lore ma there. Than 
ir&B nothing left imdone — mu-emembered. The soft 
Chesterfield lounge, vhich was not too big and iras placed 
near the fire, the miting table, the books, the piano of 
Batiswood inlaid with garlands ; the lamp to sit and read 

by. 

"How glad she must be to come back to anyone who 
lores her so," said Robin. 

There was a quilted basket with three Persian kittens 
purring in it, and she knelt and stroked their fluffinee^ 
bending her slim neck and showing how prettily the daric 
hair grew up from it. It was, perhaps, that at which 
Lady Etynge was looking as she stood behind her and 
watched her. The girl-nymph slendemess and flexibility 
of her leaning body was almost touchingly lorelju 

There were several other rooms and each one was, in 
its way, more charming than the other. A library in 
Dresden blue and white, and with peculiarly pretty win- 
dows, struck the last note of cosiness. All tite rooms had 
pretty windows with rather small square panes enclosed 
in white frames. 

It was when she was in this room that Bobin took 
her courage in her. hands. She must not let her chance 
go by. Lady Etynge was so kind. She wondered if it 
woold seem gauche and too informal to speak now. 

She stood quite npri^t and still, though her yoice was 
not quite steady when she began. 

"Lady Etynge," she said, "you remember what Fran- 
lein Hirsch said about girls who wish to support them- 
selves? I — I am one of them. I want very much to earn 
my own living. I think I am well educated. I have 
been allowed to read a good deal and my teachers, Uad- 
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emoiaelle Yall^ and Franlein Hirsch, say I speak and 
write French and Gennan well for an English girL If 
70a tfaonght I could be a euitable companion for Miss 
Etynge, I — should be very happy." 

How carioosly lAdy Etynge watched her as she spoke. 
She did not look displeased, bat there was something in 
her face which made Bobin afraid that she was, perhaps, 
after all, not the girl who was fortunate enough to quite 
"da." 

She felt her hopes raised a decree, however, when 
Lady Etynge smiled at her. 

"Do yon know, I feel that is very pretty of you I" she 
said. "It quite delights me — aa I am an idolizing mother 
— that my mere talk of H61dne should have made you 
like her well enough to think you might care to live with 
her. And I confess I am modem enough to be pleased 
with your wishing to earn your own living." 

"I mnst," said Bobin. "I nmat! I could not bear 
not to earn it 1" She spoke a little suddenly, and a flag 
of new colour fluttered in hei cheek. 

"When HiUne ccnnee, yon must meet. If you like eaca 
other, as I fed sore you will, and if Mrs. Oareth-Lawless 
does not object — if it remains only a matter of being 
suitable — ^yon are suitable, my dear — ^you are suitable." 

She touched Bobin's hand with the light pat which 
was a caress, and the child was radiant. 

"Oh, yon are kind to me 1" The words broke from her 
involuntarily. "And it is such good fortnnel Thank 
jron, thank you, Lady Etynge." 

The flush of her joy and relief had not died out before 
the footman, who had opened the door, appeared on the 
threshold. He was a huidsome young fellow, whose eyes 
were not as professionally impassive as his face. A foot- 
man had no right to dart a swift side look at one as 
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people did in the street. He did dart Bach a i^utoe. 
Bobin BKW, and she vas momentarily strack by its being' 
one of those she sometimes objected to. 

Otherwise his manner was witbont flaw. He had only 
oome to announce to his mistress the arrival of a caller. 

When Lady Etynge took the card from the aalTer, 
her expression chan^. She eren looked sli^Uj dis- 
tnrbed, 

"Oh, I am sorry,** she marmared, "I must see her," 
lifting her eyes to Bobin. "It is an old frigid merely 
passing throngh London. How wicked of me to foigcpt 
that she wrote to say that die might daah in at anj 
honr." 

Tleasel" pled Bobin, prettily. "1 can run away at 
once. Franlein Hiiach must have come back, Fleaae 

"The lady asked me particularly to say that she has 
only a few minatea to stay, as she is catching a train," 
the footman decorously rentured. 

"If that is the case,*' Lady Etynge said, even reUevedly, 
"I wiU leave you here to look at things until I come back. 
I really want to talk to yon a little more about your- 
self and H61toe. I cant let yon go." She looked bade 
from the door before she passed through it. "Amuse 
yourself, my dear,^ and then she added hastily to the 

'fEUve yon remembered that there was something 
VTong with the latch, William? See if it needs a lodc- 

''Very good, my lady." 

She was gone and Bobin stood by the sofa thrilled 
with happiness and relief. How wonderful it was that, 
throng mere lucky chance, she had gone to watc^ the 
children sailing their boats 1 And that FrSuIein Hirsidi 
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had seen Ledy Etynge 1 What good lack and how grate- 
ful she wBsI The thon^t irhich passed thioogh het 
mind iraa lilce a little prayer of thanks. How strange it 
vonld b« to be really intimate with a girl like herself — 
or rather like H^l^e. It made her heart beat to think 
of it. How wonderful it would be if Hil^e actually 
loTed her^ and she loved HSl^e. Something sprang out 
of some depths of her being where past things were hid- 
den. The something was a deadly little memory. 
Donall Donall It would be — if she loved H3Jai« and 
HS(4ne loved her — as new a revelation as DonaL Oh I 
she remembered. 

She heard the footman doing something to the latch 
of the door, which caused it to make a clicking sound. 
He was obeying orders aud gTnTnining it. As she in- 
viduntarily glanced at him, he — bending over the door 
handle — ^raised his eyes sideways end glanced at her. It 
was an inexcusable glance from a domestic, because it 
was actually as if he were taking the liberty of privately 
summing her up — taking her points in for his own en- 
tertainment. She so resented the unprofessional bad 
manners of it, that she turned away and sauntered into 
the Dresden blue and white library and sat down with 
m book. 

She was quite relieved, when, only a few minatee 
later, he went away having evidently done what he could. 

The book she bad picked up was a new novel and 
opened with an attention-arresting agreeableness, which 
led her on. In fact it led her on further and, for a 
longer time than she was aware of. It was her way to 
become wholly absorbed in books when they allured her; 
she forgot her surroundings and forgot the passing of 
time. This was a new book by a strong man with the 
gift which makes alive people, places, things. The ones 
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Those lives h&d taken posseesion of his being in this 
story were throbbing vith vital truth. 

She read on and on becaofie, from the first page, she 
knev them as actual pnlsating human creatnrea. They 
looked into her face, they laughed, she heard tiieir voices, 
she cared for every trivial thing that happened to them 
— to any of them. If one of Uiem picked a flower, she 
saw how he or she held it and its scent waa in the air. 

Having been so drawn on into a sort of onconsciooffliesB 
of all else, it waa inevitable that, when she suddenly be- 
came aware that she did not see her page quite clearly, 
she should withdraw her eyes from her page and look about 
her. As she did so, she started from her comfortable chair 
in amazement and some alarm. The room had become ao 
much darker that it must be getting late. How careless 
and silly she had been. Where was FrSulein Hirsch f 

"I am only a strange girl and Lady Etynge mi^t 
so easily have forgotten me," passed through her mind. 
"Her friend may have stayed and they may have had 
so mach to talk about, that, of coarse, I was forgottoEi. 
But Fraulein Hirsch — how could she I" 

Then, remembering the subservient humility of the 
Franlein's mind, she wondered if it could have been pos- 
sible that she had been too timid to do more than sit 
waiting — in the hall, perhaps — afraid to allow the foot- 
man to disturb Lady Etynge by asking her where her pupU 
waa. The poor, meek, silly thing. 

"I must get away without disturbing anyone," she 
thou^t, "I will elip downstairs and snatch Frfinlein 
Hirsch from her seat and we will go quietly out. I can 
write a nice note to Lady Etynge tomorrow, and ex- 
plain. I hope she won't mind having forgotten me. I 
must make her feel sure that it did not matter in the 
least. I'll tell her about the book." 
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She r«plac«d the book on the shelf from which she 
had taken it and passed throog^h into the delig^ttol sit- 
ting room. The kittens wen playing together on the 
hearth, haring deserted their basket. One of them gave 
m soft, air; pounce after her and cai^ht at her drees 
irith tin; davs, rolling oyer and over after his ineffec- 
tual snatch. 

She had not heard the footman dose the door vhen 
he left the room, but she found he must hare done so, 
88 it was DOW shut. When she tnmed the handle it 
did not seem to work well, because the door did not open 
as it ongbt to hare done. She turned it again and gave 
it a little pnll, but it still remained ti^tly shnt. She 
tamed it sgain, still with no result, and tiien she tried 
the small latdu Perhaps the man had done some blon- 
dering thing when be had been examining it. She re- 
membered hearing several cUcks, She turned the handle 
again and again. There was no key in the keyhole, so 
he could not have bungled with the k^. She was quite 
a^iast at the embarrassment of the situation. 

'^ow can I get ont without disturbing anyone, if I 
cannot open the door!" she said. "How stupid I shall 
seem to Lady Etynge ! She wont like it. A girl who 
could forget where she was — and then not be able to 
open a door and be obliged to bang until people come !" 

Suddenly she remembered that there had been a door 
in the bedroom which had seemed to lead out into the 
hall. She ran into the room in such a hurry that all 
three kittens ran frisking after her. She saw she had not 
been mistaken. There was a door. She went to it and 
turned the handle, breathlees with ezdteinent and re- 
lief. Bot the handle of that door also would not open 
it. Neither would the latdi. And there was no key. 

"Oh I" she gasped. "OhF* 
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Then she remembered the electric bell oear the flre- 
pUce in the sitting room. There was one by Uie fire- 
place here, also. No, she -would ring the one in the sit- 
ting room. She went to it and pressed the bntton. She 
could not hear the ghost of a sound and one conld gen- 
erally hear something like one. She rang again and 
waited. The room was getting darker. Oh, how could 
Frfinlein Hirsch — how could she? 

She waited — she waited. Fifteen minntes hj her little 
watch — twen^ minatea — and, in their passing, she ran^ 
again. She rang the bell in Uie library and the one in 
the bedroom — even the one in the bathroom, lest scnne 
might be out of order. She slowly ceased to be embar- 
rassed and self-rspToachfiil and \>egajx to feel afraid, 
though she did not know quite what she was afraid of. 
She went to one of the windows to look at her iratch 
again in the vanishing light, and saw that she bad been 
ringing the bells for an hour. She automatically put 
up a hand and leaned against the white £rame of one of 
the decoratiTe small panes of glass. Aa she touched it, 
she vaguely realized that it was of snch a solidity that it 
felt, not like wood but iron. She drew her haiid away 
quickly, feeling a sudden sweep of nnezplainable fear — 
yes, it was fear. And why should she so suddenly feel 
it? She vent hack to the door and tried again to open 
it — as ineffectively as before. Then she b^an to fed 
a little cold and sick. She returned to the Cheeterfidd 
and sat down od it helplessly. 

'^t seema as if — I had been locked in!" she broke 
ont, in a faint, bewildered wail of a whisper. "Oh, 
why — did they lock the doors I** 
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SHE b&d known none of the absolnte honors of life 
iriiich were possible in that nnderworld which was 
cot likely to tonch her own existence in any form. 

"Why," had argned Mademoiselle Vall^, "shonld one 
fill a white yoong mind with ogly images which wonld 
deface with dork marks and smears, and conld only pro- 
dace vnhappiness and, perhaps, morbid broodings? One 
does not feel it is wise to give a girl an education in 
crime. One would not permit her to read the New- 
gate Calendar for choice. She will be protected by those 
who lore her and what efae most discover she will dis- 
corer. That is Life." 

Which was why her first discovery that neither floor 
oonld be opened, did not at once fill her with horror. 
Her first arguments were merely thoee of a girl who, 
thongh her brain was not inactive pulp, bad stUl a pro- 
tected girl's ontlook. She had bewi overwhelmed by a 
sense of the awkwardness of her position and by the 
dread that she would,be obliged to disturb and, almost 
inevitably, embarrass and annoy Lady Etynge. Of 
coarse, there had been some bungling on the part of the 
impadent footman — perhaps actually at the moment whea 
ha had given his sidelong leer at herself instead of prop- 
erly attending to what he was trying to do. That the 
bedroom was locked might be the result of a dozen or- 
dinary reasons. 

The first hint of an abnormality of conditions came after 
she had rung the bells and had waited in vain for response 
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to her aummoDB. There were Berranta vhose busmeas it 
ma to aDBwer bells at once. If aU the bells were oat of 
order, irhy were they orrt of order when H^^e was to 
retnm in a few days and her apartment was supposed to 
be completo ? Even to the kittens — eyen to the kittens I 

"It seems as if I had beeo locked in," slie had whispered 
to the silence of the loom, "Why did they lock the 
doors P" 

Then she said, and her heart bq;aii to thump and raoe 
in her side: 

"It has been done on purpose. They dont intend to 
let me ont — ^for some horrible reason I" 

Perhaps even her own growing panic was not so appalling 
as a sndden mshing memory of Lady Etynge, which, at 
this moment, overthrew her. Lady Etyngel Lady 
Etyngel She saw her gentle face and almost affection- 
ately watching eyes. She heard her voice as she spoke of 
H^dne ; she felt the light pat which was a caress. 

"No 1 No P she gasped it, becaase her breath had almost 
left her. "No I No 1 She cooldnt I Nooneoooldl There 
is nothwg as wicked — as that t" 

But, even as she cried out, the overthrow was ntter, and 
she threw herself forward on the arm of the couch and 
sobbed — sobbed with the passion ebe had only known on 
the day long ago when she had crawled into the shmbs 
and groveled in the earth. It was the same kind of 
passion — ^the shaken and heart-riven woe of a creature who 
has trusted and hoped joyously and has been forever be- 
trayed. The face and eyes had been so kind. The voice 
BO friendly I Oh, how could even the wickedest girl in the 
world have doubted their sincerity. Unfortunately — or 
fortnnately — she knew nothing whatever of the mental 
processes of the wicked girls of the world, which was why 
she lay broken to pieces, sobbing — sobbing, not at the 
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moment because she was a trapped thing, but becatue LaAj 
Etynge had s face in whoee gentleneas her heart had 
tnuted and rejoiced. 

Wh«i she eat upright i^ain, her own face, as she lifted 
it, would hare struck a perceptive onlooker as being, as it 
were, the face of another girl. It was tear-stained and 
wild, but this was not the cause of its change. The soft, 
bird eyes were different — suddenly, amazingly older than 
the^ had been when she had believed in Hti^e. 

She had no experience which could reveal to her in a 
moment the monstrousnees of her danger, but all she had 
ever read, or vaguely gathered, of law breakers and 
marauders of society^ collected itself into an advancing 
tidal wave of horror. 

She rose and went to the window and tried to open it, 
but it was not intended to open. The decorative panes 
were of small size and of thidk glass. Her first startled 
impression that the white framework seemed to be a 
painted metal was apparently founded on fact. A strong 
person might have bent it with a hammer, but he could 
not have broken it. She exaigoined the windows in the 
other rooms and they were of the same structure. 

"They are made like that," she said to herself stonily, 
"to prevent people from getting out." 

She stood at the front one and looked down into the 
broad, stately Tlace." It was a long way to look down, 
and, even if the window could be opened, one's voice would 
not be heard. The street lamps were lighted and a few 
people were to be seen walking past unhurriedly, 

"In tiie big house almost opposite they are going to 
give a party. There is a red carpet rolled out. Carriages 
are b^inning to drive up. And here on the top door, 
there is a girl locked up— And tiiey dont know I" 

She said it aloud, and her voice sounded as though it 
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vere not her own. It iras a dreadful voio^ and, as she 
heard it, panie seized her. 

Nobody knew-^iobody I Her mother never either knew 
or cared There she was, bat Dowie and Mademoiselle 
always knew. They Tonld be terrified. Franlein EQrsch 
had, perhaps, been told that her pnpil had taken a cab 
and gone home and she wonld retam to her lodgingB 
thinking she was safe. 

Then — only at this moment, and with a 8ndd«aneea 
which piodnced a sense of shock — she recalled that it was 
Franlein Hirscb who bad presented her to Lady Etynge. 
Frinlein Hirsch herself 1 It was she who bad said dsa 
had been in her employ and had taught H616ae — ^Hti^et 
It was she who had related anecdotes abont the Convent 
at Toars and the nuns who were so wise and kind I 
Bobin's hand went np to her forehead with a panio- 
stricken gestnre. Franlein Hirech had made an excuse 
for leaving her with Lady Etynge— to be brought up to 
the top of the hoose quite alone — and locked in. Fr&iUein 
Hirsch had known t And there came back to her the 
memory of the furtive eyes whose sly, adoring sidelooka 
at Count Von HiUem bad always — ^though she had tried 
not to feel it — been, somehow, glances she had disliked — 
yes, disliked f 

It was here — by the thread of Franlein Hirsch — that 
Count Von Hillem was drawn into her mind. Once 
there, it was as if he stood near her — quite close — looking 
down under his heavy, drooping lids with stealthy, plunge 
ing eyes. It had always been when Frinlein Hirsch had 
walked with her that tiiey had met him — almost as if by 
arrangement 

There were only two people in the world who might — 
because she herself had so hated them — dislike and chooee 
in some way to poniah her. One was Count Yon HUlem. 
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Hie other was Lord Goombe. Lord Coombe, she knew, 
was bad, TiciouB, did the things people only hinted at with- 
out speaking of them plainly. A sense of instinctive revolt 
in the strength of her antipathy to Yon Hillem made her 
feel that he must be of the same order. 

"II either of them came into this room now and locked 
the door behind him, I coold not get ont." 

She heard herself say it alond in the strange girl's 
dreadful voice, as she had heard herself speak of the party 
in the big house opposite. She pot her soft, slim hand 
np to her soft, slim throat, 

"I could not get out," she repeated. 

She ran to the door and began to beat on its panels. By 
this time, she knew it would be no nse and yet she beat 
with her hands until thej were bruised and then she 
anatdied np a book and beat with that. She thonj^t she 
must have been beating half an hour when she realized 
that someone was standing outside in the corridor, and 
the someone said, in a voice she recognized as belonging to 
the leering footman, 

"May as well keep still. Miss. You can't hammer it 
down and no one 's going to bother taking any notice," and 
then his footsteps retired down the stairs. She involun- 
tarily clenched her hurt hands and the shuddering began 
again though she stood in the middle of ihe room with a 
rigid body and her head thrown fiercely back. 

"H there are people in the world as hideous — and mon- 
strous as this — let them kill me if they want to. I 
woold rather be killed than live I They would have to 
kill me t" and she said it in a frenzy of defiance of all mad 
and base things on earth. 

Her peril seemed to force her .thought to delve into 
onknown dark places in her memory and dig up horrors 
she had forgotten — newspaper stories of crime, old melo- 
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dramas and mystery TtaoBncea, is vhidi people disap- 
peared and were long afterwards fonnd bnried under floors 
or in cellars. It was said that the Berford Place booses, 
which were old ones, had enormous cellars nnder them. 

'Terbaps other girls have disappeared and now am 
buried in the cellars," she thonght. 

And the dreadfnl yotmg voice added alond. 

"Because they would have to kill me." 

One of the Persian kittens curled np in the basket 
wakened because be heard it and stretched a sleepy paw 
and mewed at her. 



Coombe House was one of the old ones, wearing some- 
what the aspect of a stately barrack with a fine entrance. 
Its court was eDclosed at the front by a stone wall, out- 
side which passing London roared in low tnmult. Tb» 
court was surrounded by a belt of shrubs strong eooogb to 
defy the rain of soot which fell quietly upon than day 
and night. 

The streets were already lighted for the evening when 
Mademoiselle YalM presented herself at the massive front 
door and asked for Ixtrd Coombe. The expression of her 
face, and a certain intensity of manner, caused the serious- 
looking head servant, who wore no Uvery, to come forward 
instead of leaving her to the footmen. 

"His lordship is engaged with — a business person— «nd 
must not be disturbed," he said. "He is also going oat." 

"He will see me," replied Mademoiselle Valli. "If you 
give biin this card be will see me." 

She was a plainly dressed woman, but she bad a manner 
which removed her entirely from the class of those ^o 
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merdy came to importnne. There was abeolate certaint; 
in the ejee she fixed vith steadinesa on the man's face. 
He UxA her card, thoo^ he hesitated. 

"If he doea not see me," she added, *^e will be very 
much displeased." 

*^ill yon come in, ma'am, and take a seat lor a 
moment 1" he ventured. "I will inqoire." 

The great hall was one of London's most celebrated. A 
magnificent staircase swept np from it to landings whose 
walls were hnng with tapestries the world knew. In a 
gilded chair, like a throne. Mademoiselle ValU sat and 
waited. 

But she did not wait long. The serions-Iooking man 
without liTflr; returned almost immediately. He led Mad- 
emoiselle into a room like a sort of stad; or apartment 
given np to business matters. Mademoiselle Yall^ had 
nerer seen Lord Coombe^s ceremonial evening effect more 
flawless. Tall, thin and finely straight, he waited in the 
centre of the room. He was evidently on the point of 
going oat, and the light-textured satin-lined overcoat he 
had already thrown on revealed, through a suggestion of 
being winged, that he wore in his lapel a delicately freeh, 
cream-coloured carnation. 

A respectable, middle-class looking nlbi with a steady, 
blunt>featQred face, had been talking to Him and stepped 
qoietly aside as Mademoiselle entered. There seemed to 
be no question of his leaving the room, 

Coombe met his visitor half way : 

**Sometfaing has alarmed you very muchP" he said. 

**Bobin went out with Fraulein Hirech this afternoon,'* 
she said quickly. They went to Kensington Gardens. 
They have not come back — and it is nine o'clock. They 
are almys at home by six." 

*^ill yon ait down," he said. The man with the steady 
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face was listening intently, and she realized he was doing 
BO and that, som^ow, it vas well that he should. 

"I do not think there is time f^r any <me to sit down," 
she said, speaking more quickly than before. *^t ia not 
only that she haa not come back. Frilalein Hirsch has 
presented her to one of her old employers — a Lady Etynge. 
Bobin was delighted with her. She has a daughter who is 
in Prance " 

"Marguerite staying with her aunt in Paris," suddenly 
put in the voice of the blunt-featured man from his side of 
the room. 

"H^Une at a Convent in Tours," corrected Mademoiselle, 
turning a paling countenance towards him and then upon 
Coombe. 'lAdy Etynge spoke of wanting to engage some 
nice girl as companion to her daughter, who is coming 
home, Bobin thou^t she might have t^e good fortune 
to please her. She was to go to Lady Etynge's honse to 
tea some afternoon and be shown the rooma prepared for 
Hti^ne. She thoi^ht the mother charming." 

"Did she mention the address P" Coombe asked at once. 

"The honse was in Berford Place — a large house at a 
comer. She chanced to see lAdy Etjmge go into it one 
day or we should not hare known. She did not notice the 
number. Fraulein Hirsch thought it was d7A. I hare 
looked through the Blue Book, Lord Coombe — tfajou^ 
the Peerage — ^throngh the Directory 1 — ^There is no Lady 
Etynge and there is no 97A in B^ford Place I That is 
why I came here." 

The man who had stood aaide, stepped forward again. 
It was as if he answered some sign, thou^ Lord Coombe 
at the moment crossed tiie hearth and rang the bell. 

"Scotland Yard knows that, ma'am," said the man. 
'^e're had onr eyes on that house for two weeks, and this 
kind of thing is what we want." 
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"The doaUfl broagham," vaa CoomWa order to the 
eervant who aiuwered hia ring. Theo he came back to 
MademoiBelle. 

"Mr. BarketoT ie a ^tective," he aaid. "Among oUier 
thiDgB he has done for me, he has, for some time, kept a 
casual eye on Bobin. She ia too lovely a. child and too 
friendlew to be quite safe. There are blackguards who 
know when a girl has not the usoal family protection. He 
came here to tell me that she bad been eeen sitting in 
KenBington Gardens with a woman Scotland Yard has 
reason to suspect." 

"A black 'unl" said Barkstow aaTagely, "If she's the 
one we think she ia — a black, poisonous, ely one with a face 
that no girl could auspect." 

Coombe*s still countenance was so deadly in the alow 
liTidneaa, which Uademoiaelle saw began to manifest itaelf, 
that ahe caught hia sleeve with a shaking hand. 

"She's nothing but a baby I" she said. "She doesn't 
know what a baby she is. I can see her eyes frantic with 
terror t She'd go mad." 

"Good God I" he said, in a voice so low it waa scarcely 
audible. 

He almost dragged her out of the room, though, as 
they passed through the hall, the serrants only saw that 
he had given the lady his arm — and two of the younger 
footmen exchanged glances with each other which referred 
solely to the inimitablenees of the cut of his evening over- 
coat. 

When they entered the carriage, Barkstow entered with 
them and Hademoiselle Yall6 leaned forward with her 
elbowB on hei knees and her face clutched in her hands. 
She was trying to shut out from her m^tal vision a 
memory of Bobin'a eyes. 

"If — if Fraolein Hirsch is — ^not true," she broke out 
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once, "Count tod Hillem is concerned. It hu come upon 
me like a fiash. Why did I not aee before V 

The party at the big houBe, vheie the red carpet 
WM rolled across the pavement, ires at foil height when 
they drove into the Place. Their bioogham did not stop 
at the comer bat at the end of tiie line of waiting car- 
riages. 

Coombe got out and looked op and down the thoron^- 
fare. 

"It most be done quietly. There mnst be bo scandal,'' 
he said. "The policeman on the beat is an enormoos 
fellow. You will attend to him, Barkstow," and Barkstow 
nodded and strelled away. 

Coombe walked up the Place and down on the opposite 
side until he was within a few yards ot the comer house. 
When he reached this point, he suddenly qnic^oied his 
footsteps because he saw that someone else was approach- 
ing it with an air of intention. It was a man, not qnite as 
tall as himself but of heavier buUd and with square hdd 
shoulders. As the man set his foot upon the step, Coombe 
touched him on the arm and said something in Oemian. 
The man started angrily and then suddenly stood quite 
still and erect. 

"It will be better for us to walk up the Place together," 
Lord Coombe said, with perfect politeness. 

If he could have been dashed down upon the pavement 
and his head hammered in with the handle of a sword, 
or if he could have been run through furiously again and 
again, either or both of these things would have been done. 
But neither was possible. It also was not possible to 
corse aloud in a fashionable London street. Such curses 
as one uttered most be held in one's foaming mouth be- 
tween one's teeth. Count von Hillem knew this better 
than most men would have known it. Here was one of 
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tboee F.ngliah swioe with whom Oermanj would deal in 
h«T own way Ut«r. 

They walked back together as if they were acgnaintancw 
taking a casual etroU. 

"There ia nothing which would so inforiate your — 
Master — as a diagraceM scandal,'* Lord Coombe's high- 
bred voice suggested ondistorbedly. ''The high honour of 
a Qennan officer — the knightly bearing of a wearer of th« 
uniform of the All Highest — that sort of thing you know. 
All that sort of thing I** 

Yon Hillem ground out some low spoken and quite 
awful German words. If he had not bem trapped — if he 
had been in some quiet by-street I 

"The man walking ahead of us ia a detectire from 
Scotland Yard. The particularly heavy and rather 
martial tread behind us is that of a policeman much more 
muscular than either of na. There is a ball going on in 
the large house with the red carpet spread acrosB the pave- 
ment. I know the people who are giving it. Then are 
a good many coachmen and footmen about. Moat of them 
would probably recognize me." 

It became necessary for Connt Ton Hillem actually to 
wipe away certain flecks of foam from his lips, ae he 
ground forth again more varied and awful sentiments in 
his native tongue. 

'^ou are going back to Berlin," said Coombe, coldly. 
*^ we Engli^ were not such fools, you would not be here. 
You are, of course, not going into tiiat house." 

Yon Hillem burst into a derisive laugh. 

"Yon are going yourself," he said. 'Ton are a worn- 
out old roue, but you are mad about her yourself in your 
senile way." 

'Tou EJiould respect my age and decrepitude," answered 
Coombe. "A certain pity for my gray hairs would become 
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your youth. Shall ve torn here or wUl you retom to your 
hotel by Bome other way?" He felt aa if the man might 
boTBt ft blood yessel if he were obliged to further restrain 



Yon HiUern wheeled at the comer and confronted him. 

There will come a day " he almoet choked. 

"Der Tagf Naturally/' the chill of Coombe's voice 
was a soond to drive this particular man at thie partuntlar, 
damn&bly-thwarted moment, raving mad. And not to be 
able to go mad I Not to be able 1 

"Swine of a doddering Englishman I Who would envy 
yon — ^trembling on your lean ehanlcB — ^vhatmever yon can 
buy for yourself. I spit on yon — spit I" 

"Don't," said Coombe. "You are apnttering to such an 
extent that you really are, yon know." 

Von Hillem whirled round the comer, 

Coombe, left alone, stood still a mommt, 

"I was in time," he said to himself feeling aomewhat 
nauseated. "By extraordinary luck, I was in time. In 
earlier days one would have said something about Trov- 
idence'." And he at once walked back. 
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CHAPTER XXin 

IT WAS not utterly dark in the room, thon^ Bobin, 
after passing her handa carefully over the wall^ had 
fonnd no dectric bnttona within reach nor any signs 
of candles or matches elsewhere. The night sky was clear 
and brilliant with many etars, and this gars her an un- 
shadowed and lighted space to look aL She went to the 
window and sat down on the floor, huddled against the 
wall with her hands clasped roimd her knees, looking ap. 
She did this in the effort to hold in check a rising tide 
of frenzy which threatened her. Perhaps, if ehe could fix 
her eyes on the vault full of stars, she could keep herself 
from going out of her mind. Though, perhaps, it would 
be better if she did go out of her mind, she found hersdf 
thinking a few seconds later. 

After her first entire acceptance of the hideous thing 
which had happened to her, she had passed through nerve 
breaking phases of terrot'stricken imaginings. The old 
story of the drowning man across whose brain rush all the 
images of life, came back to her. She did not know where 
or when or how she had ever heard or read of the ghastly 
incidents which came trooping up to her and staring at her 
with dead or mad eyes and awfol faces. Perhaps they 
were old nightmares — ^perhaps a kind of delirium had 
seized her. She tried to stop their coming by saying over 
and over again the prayers Dowie had tau^t her when 
she was a child. And then she thought, with a sob which 
choked her, that perhaps they were only prayers for a 
aafe little creature kneeling by a white bed — and did not 
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apply to a prl locked up in a top room, vhich nobod; 
Imew about. Only when she thooght at Hademoiselle 
Vall^ and Dowi« looking for her — with all London spread 
out before their helpleasDees— did aha cry. After that, 
tears seemed impowible. The imagee trooped by too doee 
to her. The pasBion hidden within her being — which had 
broken oat when ebe tore the earth under the shrnbbery, 
and which, with torture staring her in the face, had leaped 
in her child's soul and body and made her defy Andrews 
with Bhrieka — leaped up within her now. She became a 
young Fury, to whom s mad fight with monstrous death 
was as nothing. She told herself that ehe was strong for 
a girl — that she could tear with her nails, she could clench 
her teeth in flesh, she coold shriek, she could battle like a 
young madwoman so that they would be forced to kill her. 
This was one of the images which rose up before her again 
and yet again. A hideous — hideous thing, which would 
not remain away. 

She had not had any food since the afternoon cup of tea 
and she b^an to feel the need of it. If she became 
faint — I She lifted her face desperately as ehe said it^ 
and she saw the immense blue ^rknees, powdered with 
millionfl of stars and curving over her — as it cured over 
the hideous house and all the rest of the world. How hi^ 
— how immense — how fathomlessly still it was — how it 
seemed as if there could be nothing else — that nothing 
else could be real I Her hands were clenched together bard 
and fiercdy, as she scrambled to her knees and uttered a 
sort of prayer — ^not a child's — ^rather the cry ot a young 
Fury making a demand. 

"Perhaps a girl is Nothing," she cried, ** — a girl locked 
up in a room t Bat, perhaps, she is Something — she may 
be real too I Save me — bbto me I But if yon wtmt save 
me, let me be killed I" 
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She knelt silent aft«r it for a f«w minotce and then die 
sank dovQ and lay on the floor with her face on her arm. 

Hot it was poeeible that even young and Tom-out aa 
she was, such peace as sleep conld oreroome her at snch a 
time, one cannot say. But in the midst of her torment she 
ves asleep. 

Bat it was not for long. She wakened vith a start and 
sprang to her feet shivering. The carriages were still 
coming and going vith goeets for the big house opposite. 
It could not be late, though she seemed to have been in the 
place for years — ^long enough to feel Uiat it was the hideous 
centre of the whole earth and all sane and honest memories 
were a drettm. She thought she would b^in to walk up 
and down the room. 

Bot a sound she heard at this very instant made her 
stand stock still. She had known there would be a sound 
at last — she had waited for it all the time — she had known, 
of coarse, that it would come, bat she had not even tried 
to goees whether she would hear it early or late. It would 
be the soond of the turning of the handle of the locked 
door. It had come. There it was I The dick of the 
lock first and then the creak of the turned handle I 

She went to the window again and stood with her back 
against it, so that her body was outlined against the faint 
I^ht. Would the person come in the dark, or would he 
carry a light? Something began to whirl in her brain. 
What was the low, pumping thump she seemed to hear and 
feel at the same time ? It was the awful thumping of her 
heart. 

The door opened — not stealthily, but quite in the ordin- 
ary way. The person vrfio came in did not move stealthily 
either. He came in as though he were making an evening 
call. How toll and straight his body was, with a devilish 
el^anoe of line against the background of light in the haU. 
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She thooght sbe saw a vhite flower on his Upel as his 
overooat fell back. The leering footman had opened the 
door for him. 

"Tnm on the lights." A Toice she knew gate the order, 
and the leering footman obeyed, toaching a spot hi^ on 
the vail. 

She had vagnely and sickeningly felt almost sure that it 
would-be either Count Ton HiUem or Lord Coombe— and 
it was not Count von Hillem ! The cold wicked face— 
the ironic eyes which made her creep — the absurd, elderly 
perfection of dresfl — even the flawless flower — made her 
flesh qaake with repolsion. If Satan came into the room, 
he might look like that and make one's revolting being 
qoake so. 

'1 thought — ^it mi^t be jaa" the strange girl's voice 
said to him aloud. 

"Robin," he said. 

He was moving towards her and, as she threw out her 
madly clenched little hands, he stopped and drew batdc. 

"Why did yon think I might come ?" he asked. 

"Because you are the kind of a man who would do the 
thiogs only devils would do, I have hated — hated — bated 
you since I was a baby. Come and kill me if yon like. 
Call the footman back to help yon, if you like. I cant 
get away. £ill me — kill me — ^kill me 1" 

She was lost in her frenzy and looked as if she were mad. 

One moment he hesitated, and then he pointed politely 
to the sofa. 

"Go and sit down, please," he suggested. It was no 
more than courteous suggestion, "I shall remain her& 
I have no desire to approach yon — if youll paid<Hi my 
saying so." 

Bnt she would not leave the window. 

"It is natural that you should be overwrought," he said. 
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"Tbia is a damnable thing. You are too yonng to know 
the wont of it." 

"Ton are the worst of it I" ahe cried. "Yon." 

"No/' aa the chill of his even voice strndc her, she 
wondered if he were reall; hnman. "Yon Hillem would 
tuTe been the worst of it. I stopped him at the front door 
and knew how to send him away. Now, listen, my good 
child. Hate me as ferocioosty as yon like. That is a 
detail. Yon are in the hoose of a woman whose name 
stands for shame and infamy and crime." 

"What are you doing in it — " she cried again, " — ^in a 
place where girls are trapped — and locked up in top 
rooms — ^to be killed P' 

"I came to take yon away. I wish to do it quietly. It 
would be rather horrible if the public discovered that you 
hare spent some hours here. If I had not slipped in when 
they were expecting von HiUem, and if the servants were 
not accustomed to the quiet entrance of well dressed men, 
t could not have got in without an open row and the calling 
of the policemen, — ^which I wished to avoid. Also, the 
w«nan downstairs knows me and realized that t was not 
lying when I said the house was surrounded and she was 
on Uie point of being 'run in'. She is a woman of bioad 
experience, and at once knew that she might as well keep 
qaiet." 

Despite bis cold eyes and the bad smile she hated, despite 
his almost dandified meticulous attire and the festal note 
of his white flower, which she hated with the rest — he was, 
perhaps, not lying to her. Perhaps for the sake of her 
mother he bad chosen to save her — and, being the man be 
was, he had been able to make use of his past ezperiencee. 

She b<gan to creep away from the window, and she felt 
her legs, all at once, shaking under her. By the time she 
reached the Chesterfield sofa she fell down by it and began 
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to cry. A sort of hysteria seized her, and she shook fnmi 
head to foot and dntched at the npholsterj with weak 
hands vhlch clawed. She was, indeed, an awful, piteous 
sight. He was perhaps not lying, but she was afraid of 
him yet. 

"I told the men who are waiting outside that if t did 
not bring yon oat in half an hour, they were to break into 
the house. I do not wish them to break in. We have not 
any time to spare. What yon are doing is quite natural, 
but you must try to get up." He stood by her and said 
this looking down at her slender, wrung body and lovely, 
groveling head. 

He took a flask out of his overcoat pocket-Hind it was 
a gem of goldsmith's art. He poured some wine into its 
cup aud bent forward to hold it out to her, 

"Drink this and try to stand on your feet," he said. 
He knew better than to try to help her to rise— to touch her 
in any way. Seeing to what the past hours had reduced 
her, he knew better. There was mad fear in her eyw 
when she lifted her head and threw out her hand again. 

"No 1 No !" she cried out. "No, I will drink nothing !" 
He understood at once and threw the wine into the grate. 

"I see,'* he said. 'Ton might think it might be drugged. 
Tou are right. It might be, I ought to have thought of 
that." He returned the flask to his pocket. "IjisteQ 
again. Tou must. The time will soon be up and we most 
not let those fellows break in and make a row that will 
collect a crowd. We must go at once. Uademoiselle 
Valli is waiting for you in my carriage outsid& Yoa 
will not be afraid to drink wine she gives yon." 

"Mademoiselle!" she stammered. 

"Yea. In m; carriage, which is not fif^ yards from 
the house. Can yon stand on your feet F' She got np and 
stood, but she was still shuddering all oyer. 
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"Can 70a w&lk dowiutairs? If 7011 cannot, will yon 
let me carry 700? I am strong enough — in spite of 017 
yeara,'* 

"I can ■wtHk," she vhispered. 

"Will jott take my arm?" 

She looked at liim for a moment with awful, bn^en- 
spirited eyea. 

"Yea. I will take your arm." 

He o£Eered it to her with rigid pnnctiliouanesa of manner. 
He did not even look at her. He led her out of the room 
and down the three flights of stairs. As they passed b7 
the open drawing-room door, the loTel7 woman who had 
called herself Lad7 £t7iige stood near it and watched them 
with eyes no longer gentle. 

"I hare something to 8a7 to 70a, Uadam," he aaid; 
''When I place this yotmg lady in the hands of her goy- 
emees, I will come back and say it." 

"Ib her goTemeas Franlein Hirsch?" asked the woman 
lightly. 

"No. She is donbtless on her way back to Berlin — 
and Ton Hillem will follow her." 

There was only the first floor flight of stairs now. 
Bobin could scarcely see her way. Bnt Lord Coombe held 
her op firmly and, in a few moments more, the leering 
footman, grown pale, opened the large door, they crossed 
the pavement to the carriage, and she was helped in and 
fell, almost insensible, across Mademoiselle Valine lap, 
and was caught in a strong arm which shook as she did. 

"Ma chirie," she heard. "The Good God 1 Oh, the good 
— good Ood 1 — ^And Lord Coombe I Lord Coombe I" 

Ooombe had gone back to the hoose. Foor men re- 
turned with him, two in plain clothes and two heavily- 
boilt policemen. They remained below, but Coombe went 
np the staircase with the swift lightness of a man of thirty. 
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He merely stood upon the threehold of the drawing- 
room. This was what he said, and hie face was entirely 
white and his eyes appalling. 

"My coming back to speak to you is — mperfloons — and 
the result of pure fury. I allow it to myadl as mere 
shameless indolgence^ More is known against yoa than 
this — ^things which have gone farther and fared worse. 
You are not yomig and yoa are facing years of life in 
prison. Tour head will be shaved — ^your hands worn and 
blackened and your nails broken with the picking of 
oakom. You will writhe in hopeless d^radation until 
yoa are done for. You will hare time, in ihe ni^t blw^- 
ness of your cell, to remember — to see faces— to hear 
cries. Women such as you should learn what hell on 
earth means. You will learn." 

When he ended, the woman hung with her back to the 
wall she had staggered against, her mouth opening and 
shutting helplessly but letting forth no sound. 

He took out an exquisitely fresh hsjidkerchief and 
touched his forehead because it was damp. His eyes were 
still appalling, but his yoice suddenly dropped and 
changed. 

"I have allowed myself to feel like a madman,'* he said. 
"It has been a rich expedience — good for such soul as I 

He went downstairs and walked home becaose his 
carriage had taken Bobin and Mademoiselle back to the 
slice of a house. 
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VON Hillem made no further calls on Mrs, Qaretb- 
Lawless. His retam to Berlin ms immediate and 
Fnlolein Hirscb came no more to gire lessons in 
Gknnan. lAter, Coombe learned from the man with the 
steady, bltmt-featnred face, that she bad crossed the 
Channel on a night boat not many honrs after toq Hillem 
had walked away from Berford Place. The exact truth 
was that she had been miserably prowling about the 
adjacent streets, held in the neighbourhood by some self* 
torturing morbidness, half thwarted helpless passioD, half 
triomphing hatred of the young thing she had betrayed. 
Up and down the streets she had gone, round and round, 
wringing her lean fingers together and tasting on her lips 
the salt of tears which rolled down her cheeks — tears of 
torment and rage. 

There was the bitterness of death in what, by a mere 
trick of chance, came about. As she turned a comer 
telling herself for the hundredth time that she must go 
home, she found herself face to face with a splendid figure 
swinging fnrioosly along. She staggered at the sight of 
the tigerish rage in the white face she recognized with a 
gasp. It was enough merely to behold it. He had met 
with some disastrous humiliation I 

As for him, the direct intervention of tiiat Heaven 
whose special care he was, had sent him a woman to punish 
— ^which, so far, was at least one thing arranged as it 
should be. He knew eo well bow he could ponish her 
with his mere contempt and displeasure — as he could lash 
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a epanid cravling at bis feet. He need not deign to tdl 
her That bad happened, and he did not. He merely drew 
back and stood in etifl magniflcenea looking down at her. 

'^t is tbroogb some foil; of Tonn," he dropped in « 
voice of vitrioL '^oraen are always foolish, lliey can- 
not hold their tongnes or think clearly. Betom to Berlin 
at once. Yon are not of those whose conduct I can com^ 
mend to be trusted in the fntnre." 

He was gone before she coold hare spoken even if she 
had dared. Sobbing gasps caogbt her breath as she stood 
and watched him striding pitilessly and superbly away 
with, what seemed to her abject soul, the awing and tread 
of a martial god. Her streaming tears tasted salt indeed. 
She might never see him again — even from a distance. 
She wonld be disgraced and flnng aside as a blnndering 
woman. She bad obeyed bis every word and done her 
straining best, as she had licked the dost at his feet — 
but be wonld never cast a glance at her in the fatnre or 
ntter to her the remotest word of bis high commands. She 
so reeled as she went her wretched way that a good-natured 
policeman said to her as he passed, 

''Steady on, my girL B^ get home and go to bed." 

To Mrs. Gareth-I«wleea, it was stated by Coombe that 
Friiulein Hirsch had been called back to Germany by 
family complications. That angost orders should recall 
Count von Hillem, was easUy understood. Soch magnif- 
icent persons never shone upon society for any length of 
time. 

That Feather had been making a country bouse visit 
when her dau^ter had faced tragedy was considered hy 
Lord Coombe as a fortunate thing. 

"We will not alarm Urs. Gareth-Lawless by telling her 
what has occurred," ho said to Mademoiselle yaU& "What 
we most desire is that no one shall suspect that the hideous 
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tbing took place. A person who was forgetful or careless 
might, nnrntentumally, let some word escape which " 

What he meant, and what Usdemoiselle Yall^ knew he 
meant — abo what he knew she knew he meant — waa that a 
woman, who was ■ heartless fool, without sympathy or 
perception, would not have the delicacy to feel that the 
girl must be shielded, and might actually see a sort of 
ghastly joke in a story of Mademoiselle Vall^s sacrosanct 
charge simply walking out of hex enshrining arms into 
such a "galore" as the most rackety and adTentorons of 
pnpils could scarcely have been led into. Such a point 
of view would hare been quite possible for Feather — even 
probaUe, in the sU^tly spiteful attitude of her light mind. 

"She was away from home. Only you and I and Dowie 
know," answered Mademoiselle. 

"Let ns remain the only persons who know," said 
Coombe. "Bobin will say nothing." 

They both knew that. She had been feverish and ill 
for several days and Dowie hod kept her in bed saying 
that she had caught cold. Neither of the two women had 
felt it possible to talk to her. She had lain staring with 
a deadly quiet fixedness straight before her, saying next 
to nothing. Now and then she shuddered, and once she 
brdce into a mad, heart-broken fit of crying which she 
Beoned unable to controL 

"Everything is changed," she said to Dowie and 
Mademoiselle who sat on either side of her bed, sometimes 
pressing her head down onto a kind shoulder, sometimes 
holding her hand and patting it. "I shall be afraid of 
everybody forever. People who have sweet faces and kind 
voices will make me shtjie all over. Oh I She seemed so 
kind — 60 kindl" 

It was Dowie whose warm shoulder her face was hidden 
on this time, and Dowie was choked with sobs she dared 
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not let loose. She could only squeeze haid and kus the 
"Bilk curls all in a heap" — poor^ tumbled cnrls, no loogtx 
a child's ! 

"Aye, m; Iambi" she managed to say. ''Dowie's poor 
pet Iambi" 

"It's the knowing that kind eyes — kind onee— P she 
broke off, panting. "It's the knowing I I didn't know 
before I I knew nothing. ISow, it's all orer. Fm afraid 
of all the world I" 

"Not all, ckirie," breathed Mademoiselle. 

She sat upright against her pilloTg. The mirror on a 
dressing table reflected her image — her blooming tear-wet 
youth, framed in the wonderful haii falling a shadow about 
her. She stared at the reflection bard and qaestiomngly. 

"I suppose," her voice was pathos itself iu its helpless* 
nees, "it is because what you once told me about being 
pretty, is true. A girl who looks like that," pointing her 
finger at the glass, *%eed sot think she can earn her own 
living. I loathe it," in fierce resentment as at some 
bitter injustice. "It is like being a person nnder a curse 1" 

At this Dowie broke down openly and let her tears ran 
fast. "No, no I You mustn't say it or think it, u^ 
dearie I" she wept. "It mi^t call down a blight on it. 
■ Yon a young thing like a garden flower I And someone — 
somewhere — Qod bless him — that some day^ gloty in it — 
and youll glory too. Somewhere be is — somewhere I" 

"Let none of them look at me 1" cried Bobin. "I loathe 
them, too. I hate everything — and everybody — but yon 
two — ^just yoo two." 

Mademoiselle took her in her arms this time when she 
sobbed again. Mademoiselle knew how at this hour it 
seemed to her that all her world was laid bare forever 
more. When the worst of the weeping was over and she 
lay quiet, but for the deep catching breaths which lifted 
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her breast in aknr, childish shudders at interrals, she held 
Mademoiselle Vall^B band and looked at her with a faint, 
wry smile. 

"Yoa were too Hnd to tell me what a stupid little fool 
I was when I talked to yon abont tokiog a place in an 
office I" she said, "I know now that jon would not have 
allowed me to do the things I was so sure I conld do. It 
was <ml; m; ignorance and conceit. I cant answer adver- 
tisementa. An; bad person can say what they choose in 
an advertisement. If that woman had advertised, she 
would have described H^6ne. And there was no HStoe.'^ 
One of the shuddering catches of her breath broke in here. 
After it, she said, with a pitiful girlisbneas of regret: 
"I — I could see H36ne. I have known so few people well 
enough to love them. No girls at aU. I thought — ^per- 
haps — ^we should begin to Jove each other. I cant bear 
to think of that — ^tbat she never was alive at alL It leaves 
a sort of empty place." 

When she had sufficiently recovered herself to be up 
again. Mademoiselle Yall^ said to her that she wished 
her to express her gratitude to lArd Coombe. 

"I will if you wish it," she answered. 

T>ont you feel that it is proper that yon should do it P 
Do yon not wish it yourself?" inquired Mademoiselle. ■ 
Bobin looked down at the carpet for some seconds. 

"I know," she at last admitted, "that it is proper. But 
I dont wish to do it** 

"No?" said Mademoiselle Vall^ 

Bobin raised her eyes fnnn the carpet aod fixed them 
on her. 

"It is because of — ^reasons," she said. "It is part of the 
horror I want to forget. Even yon maynt know what it 
has dime to me. Perhaps I am taming into a girl with 
a bad mind. Bad thoughts keep swooping down on me — 
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like great bkck raTans. Lord Goombe Bared me, bat I 
think hideooa thingB about him. I heard Andrews say 
he was bad when I was too little to know what it meant. 
Now, I know, I remember that he knew becaose he chose 
to know— of his own free will. He knew that woman and 
she knew him. Bov did he know her ?" She took a for- 
ward step which brought her nearer to Mademoiselle. "I 
never tdd 70a bat I will tell yoa now," she confessed, 
"When the door opened and I saw him standing against 
the light I — I did not think he bad come to save me.** 

"Mon Dieul" breathed MademoieeUe in soft horror. 

'^e knows I am pretty. He is an old man bat he knows. 
Fr&olein Hirsch once nude me feel actually side by telling; 
me, in her meek, sly, careful way, that he liked beantiful 
girls and the people said he wanted a young wife and had 
his eye on me. I was rude to her because it made me so 
farioos. Bow did he know that woman so wellP Yon 
see how bad I have been made 1" 

"He knows nearly all Earope. He has seen the dark 
comers as well as the bright places. Perhaps he has 
saved other girls from her. He brought her to ponish- 
rneut, and iras able to do it because he has been on her 
track for some time. You are not bad — but unjust. 
You have had too great a f^ock to be able to reason sanely 
just yet.** 

"I think he will always make me creep a little," said 
Bobin, ''but I will say anything yon think I ought to say." 

On an occasion when Feather had gone again to make ft 
visit in the country. Mademoiselle came into the sitting 
room with the round window in which plants grew, and 
Goombe followed her. Bobin looked up ftam her book 
with a little start and then stood up. 

"I have told Lord Goombe that yon wish — that I wish 
you to thank him," Mademoiselle Yall^ said. 
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*^ came on my own part to tell yoD that any expresaioa 
of gratitude is entirely onnecesaary," aaid Coombe. 

"1 must be giatefal. I am gratefnL" Bobin's coloor 
slowly faded as ehe aaid it. This was the first time she had 
seen him since he had supported her down the staircase 
which mounted to a place of hell. 

''There is nothing to which I should object so much as 
being regarded as a benefactor," he answered definitely, 
but with entire iack of warmth. "The rdle does not 
suit me. Being an extremely bad man," he said it aa one 
who speaks wholly without prejudice, '^y experience is 
wide. I diance to know things. The woman who called 
herself Lady Etynge is of a class which — ^which does not 
count me among its clients. I had put certain authorities 
on her track— which was how I discovered your where- 
abouts when Mademoiselle Yall^ tdd me that you had 
gone to take tea with her. Mere chance yon see. Dont 
be grateful to me, I be^ of yon, but to Mademoiselle Yall&" 

"Why," faltered Eobin, vaguely repelled as much as 
ever, "did it matter to youP* 

"Because," he answered — Oh, the cold inhnmanness of 
his gray eye I — ^"yoa happened to live in — this house." 

"I tiiought that was perhaps the reason," she said — 
and she felt that be made her "creep" even a shade more. 
"I b^ your pardon," she added, suddenly ronembering, 
"Please sit down." 

"Thank yon," aa he sat. "I will because I have some- 
thing more to say to you." 

Bobin and Mademoiselle seated themselves also and 



"There are hideous aspects of existence irtiich are not con- 
sidered necessary portions of a girl's education," he began. 

"They ought to be," put in Boldn, and her voice was 
as hard as it was yoong. 
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It was a long and penetrating look he gave her. 

'^ am not an inetmctor of Youth. I hare not been 
called upon to decide. I do not feel it my duty to go even 
now into detaiL" 

'Ton need not," broke in the hard jonng roiee. "I 
know everything in the world. I'm black with knowing." 

"MsdemoiBelle Vall^ will discnss that poiot with yon. 
What yon have, unfortunately, been forced to learn ia that 
it is not safe for a girl — eren a girl without beaaty — to 
act independently of older people, nnless she has foond 
ont how to guard herself against — derils." The words 
broke from him sharply, with a sudden incongrnons hint of 
ferocity which was almost startling, '^oo have hem 
frightened," he said next, "and you have discovered that 
there are devils, but you have not sufficient experience to 
guard yourself against them." 

"I have been so frightened that I shall be a coward — a 
coward all my life. I shall be afraid of every face I see — 
the more to be trusted they look, the more I shall fear 
them. I hate every one in the world I" 

Her quite wonderful eyes — bo tiiey struck Lord Coombe 
— flamed with a child's outraged anguish. A thunder 
dower of tears broke and rushed down her che^, and be 
rose and, walking quietly to the window full of flowers, 
stood with his back to her for a few moments. She 
neither cared nor knew whether it was because her hysteric 
emotion bored and annoyed him, or becaose he had the 
taste to realize that she would not wish to be looked at. 
Unhappy youth can feel no law but its own. 

But all was over during the few moments, and he turned 
and walked back to his chair. 

"You want very much to do some woric which will insure 
your entire independence — ^to take some situation which 
will support you without aid from others? You are not 
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yet prepared to go oat and take the first place which of era. 
You have beea — as you say— too hideoualy frightened, 
and joa know there are dangers in wandering about nn- 
gulded. Uademoiselle Vall^/* turning his head, "perhaps 
yoa will tell her what yon know of the Duchess of Darte P* 

Upon which. Mademoiselle Vall6 took hold of her hand 
and entered into a carefnl explanation. 

''She is a great personage of whom there can be no 
'doubt. She was a lady of tiie Court. She is of advanced 
years and an invalid and has a liking for those who are 
pretty and young. She desires a cconpanion who is well 
educated and young and fresh of nuncL The companion 
who had been with her for many years recently died. If 
you to<^ her place you would live with her in her town 
house and go with her to the country after the season. 
Your salary would be liberal and no position could be more 
protected and dignified. I have seen and talked to her 
grace myself, and she will allow me to take yoa to her, if 
you desire to go." 

"Do not permit the fact that she has known me for many 
years to prejudice yon against the proposal," said Coombe. 
'^ou might perhaps regard it rather as a sort of guarantee 
of my conduct in the matter. She knows the worst of me 
and still allows me to retain her acquaintance. She was 
brilliant and full of charm when she was a young woman, 
and she is even more so now because she is — of a rari^ 1 
If I were a girl and might earn my living in her service 
I should feel that fortune had been good to me — good." 

Bobia*s eyes turned from one of them to the other — 
from Coombe to Mademoiselle Vall^, and from Made- 
moiselle to Coombe pathetically. 

"Yoa — yoa see — what has been done to me," she said. 
"A tew wedca ago I should have known that Ood was pro> 
viding for me-^taking care of me. And now — I am still 
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afraid. I fed as if she would see that — tbat I am not 
young and fresh any more but hUdt with evil, I am 
afraid of her — I am afraid of yoa," to Coombe, "and of 
myself." 

Coombe rose, evidently to go away. 

"Bnt yoQ are not afraid of Uademoiselle Yall^" he pat 
it to her. "She will provide the neceesary references for 
the Dnchees. I will leave her to help yon to decide." 

Bobin Tose also. She wondered if she onght not to 
hold out her hand. Perhaps he saw her slight movement. 
He himself made none. 

"I remember you objected to nbitlring hands as a child,** 
be said, with an impersonal civil smile, and the ea^ 
pnnctilionsneBs of his bow made it impoeailde f<n her to 
go farther. 
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SOME days before this the Dnchees of Darte had 
driven out in the moming to make some purchases 
and as she had sat in her la^^ landau she bad 
greatly missed Miss Brent who bad alva^n gone with her 
wheo she had made necessary visits to the shops. She 
was not fond of shopping and Miss Brent had privately 
found pleasure in it vrhich had made her a cheerful 
companion. To the quiet elderly woman whose life prev- 
ioiu to her service with this great lady had been speqt in 
struggles with poverty, the mere incident of entering shops 
and finding eager salesmen springing forward to meet her 
with bowB and amiable dtere of mimstratian, was to the 
end of her days an almost thrilling thing. The Duchess 
boQght splendidly though quietly. Eoowiiig always what 
she wanted, she merely required that it be produced, and 
after silently ezamimng it gave orders that it should be 
Bent to her. Hiere was a dignity in her dedsion which 
was impressive. She never gave trouble or hesitated. 
The etaSa of employees in the large shops knew and reveled 
in her while they figuratively bent the knee. Miss Brent 
had been a happy satisfied woman while she had lived. 
She had died peacefully after a brief and, as it seemed 
at first, nnalarming illness at one of her employer's country 
houses to which she had been amiably sent down for a 
holiday. Every kindness and attention had been bestowed 
npon her and only a few moments before she fell into het 
last sleep ehe had been talking pleasantly of her mistress. 
"She is a very great lady, Miss Hallam," she had said to 
her nurse. "She's the last of her kind I often think. 
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Very great ladles seem to hare gone oat — ^if yon know 
vhat I mean. They're gone out." 

The Ducheea had in fact said of Brent as she stood ft 
few days later beside her coflSn and looked down at her 
contentedly serene iace, something not unlike vhat Brent 
had said of herself. 

"Yon were a good friend, Brent, my dear," she mar- 
mured. "I shall always miss yon. I am afraid there are 
no more like yon left." 

She was thinking of her all the morning as she drove 
slowly down to Bond Street and Piccadilly, As she got oat 
of her carnage to go into a shop she was attracted by some 
photc^raphs of beauties in a window and paused to glance 
at them. If any of them were beauties whom she knew, bat 
among them were some of society's latest discoveries. 
The particular photographs which caught her eye were 
two which had evidently been purposely placed side by 
side for an interesting reason. The reason was that the 
two women, while obviously belonging to periods of some 
twenty years apart as the fashion of their dress proved, 
were in &ce and form so singularly alike that they bewil- 
derin^y suggested that they were the aame person. Both 
were exquisitely nymphlike, fair and large eyed and both 
had the fine light hair which is capable of forming itself 
into a halo. The Duchess stood and looked at them for 
the moment spell-boand. She slightly caught her breath. 
She was borne back so swiftly and so tax. Her errand 
in the next door shop was forgotten. She went into the 
one which displayed the photc^p^phs. 

"I wish to look at the two photographs which are so 
much alike," she said to the man behind the counter. 

He knew her as moat people did and brought forth the 
photographs at once. 

"Many people are interested in them, your grace," he 
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said. "It was the amazing likeness which made me put 
them besidfl each other.-" 

"Yea," she answered. "It is almost incredible." She 
looked Qp frton the beautiful joung being dressed in the 
mode of twenty years past. 

"This is — was — ?" she corrected herself and paused. 
The man replied in a somewhat dropped voice. He evi- 
dently had his reasons for feeling it discreet to do so. 

"Yes — was. She died twenty years ago. The young 
PrinceBS Alixe of X — " he said. "There was a sad story, 
your grace no doubt T«members. It was a good ■ deal 
talked about." 

"Yes," she replied and said no more, but took up the 
modem picture. It displayed the same almost floating 
airiness of type, but in this case the original wore dia- 
phanous wisps of spangled tulle threatening to take wings 
and fly away leaving the girl slimneae of arms and 
shoulders bereft of any covering whatsoever, 

"This one is — ?" de qaestioned. 

"A Mrs. Gareth-lAwlees. A widow with a daughter 
though she looks in her teens. She's older than the 
Princess was, but she's kept her beauty as ladies know how 
to in these days. Ifs wonderful to see them side by side. 
But ifs only a few that saw her Highness as she was the 
season she came with the Prince to visit at Windsor in 

Queen Victoria's day. Did your grace " he checked 

himself feeling that he was perhaps somewhat exceeding 
Bond Street limits. 

*^e8. I saw her," said the Duchess. "If these are for 
sale I will take them both." 

"I'm Belling a good many of them. People buy them be- 
cause the likeness makes them a sort of curiosity. Mrs. 
Gareth'Lawless is a very modem lady and she is quite 
amosed." 
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The BodleBs took the two photographs home with her 
and looked at them a great deal afterwards aa she sat in 
her winged chair. 

They were on her table when Coombe came to drink tea 
with hei in the afternoon. 

When he saw them he stood still and studied the two 
faces silently for several seconds. 

"Did yon ever before see a likeness so wooderfnlT^ he 
said at Isst. 

"N'eTer," she answered. "Or an nnlikeness. That is 
the most wonderful of all — the tmlikenesa. It is die 
same body inhabited by two sonla from different spheres." 

His next words were spoken very slowly. 

"I should have been sure yoa wonld see that," he com- 
mented. 

"I lost my breath for a second when I saw them side 
by side in the shop window — and the next moment I lost 
it again beoanrn I saw — ^what I apeak of — ^the utter 
world wide apartness. It is in thdo* ^ee. She — ," she 
touched the silver foune enclosing the young Princes^ 
"was a little saint — a little spirit. There never was a 
young human thing so transparently pore." 

The rigid modeling of hia face expressed a thing which, 
himself recogoiziDg its presence, he chose to torn aside 
as he moved towards the mantel and leaned on it. The 
same thing cansed his voice to sound hoarse and low as he 
spoke in answer, saying something she had not expected 
him to say. Its unexpectedness in fact prodnced in her 
an effect of shock. 

"And she was the possession of a brute incarnate, mod 
with unbridled lust and drink and abnormal fnries. She 
was a diild saint, and shook with terror before him. He 
killed her." 

"I believe he did," she said unsteadily after a breath 
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Bpoce of pause. "iS&nj people believed so tliough great 
effort was made to silence the stories. But there were too 
many stories and the; were eo unspeakable that even those 
in high places were made furiously indignant. He was 
not received here at Court afterwards. His own emperor 
oonld not condone what he did. Fnblic opinion was too 
strong." 

*Trhe stories were true," answered the hoarse low voice. 
"I myself, by royal command, was a guest at the Schloes 
in the Bavarian Alps 'when it was known that he struck 
her repeatedly with a At^ whip. She was going to have 
a child. One night I was wftnderiog in the park in misery 
and I heard shrieks which sent me in mad search. I do 
not know what I should have done if I bad succeeded, but 
I tried to force an entrance into the wing from v^ch 
the shrieks came. I was met and stopped almost by open 
violence. The sounds ceased. She died a week later. 
Bnt the most experienced lying could not bide some things. 
Even royal menials may have human blood in their veins. 
It was known that there were hideous marks on her little 
dead body." 

.'^e heard. We heard," whispered the Duchess. 

"He killed her. But she would have died of horror if 
he had not struck her a blow. She b^an to die from the 
hoar the marriage was forced upon her. I saw that when 
she was with him at Windsor." 

'^oa were in attendance on him," the Duchess said 
after a little silence. "That was when I first knew you." 

"Yes." She had added the last sentence gravely and 
his reply was as grave though his voice was still hoarse. 
"Yon were saUime goodness and wisdom. When a woman 
through the sheer quality of her silence saves a man from 
slipping over the verge of madness be does not foi^^ 
While I was sane I dared scarcely utter her name. If I 
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had gone mad I should have rared as madmen do. For 
that reason I waa afraid." 

"1 knew. Speedi was the greatest danger," she an- 
swered him. "She was a princess of a rojral house — poor 
little angel — and she had a husband whoae rUenesa and 
Tiolence all Europe knew. How dared they give her to 
himP* 

"For reasons of their own and because she was too 
hnmbly innocent and obedient to rebel," 

The Ducheea did not ask questions. The sablime good- 
ness of which he had spoken had revealed its perfection 
through the fact that in the long past da^ tiie had neitii^ 
qseationed nor commuted. She bad giTen her strong 
soul's secret support to him and in his unbearable hours 
he had known that when he came to her for refuge, while 
she noderstood his need to the uttermost, she would speak 
no word even to hitnaftlf. 

But today though she asked no iquestion her eyee waited 
upon him as it were. This was because she saw that for 
some unknown reason a heavy veil had rolled bac^ from 
the past he had chosen to keep hidden even fnnn himself, 
as it were, more than from others. 

^'Speech is always the moet dangerous thing," he said. 
"Only the silence of years pOed one npon the other will 
bury imendurable things. Even thought must be silenced. 
I have lived a lifetime since — " his words bf^an to come 
very slowly — as she listened she felt as if he were opening 
a grave and drawing from its depths long buried things, 
" — since the ni^ when I met her alone in a wood in the 
park of the Schloss and — ^lost hold of myself — ^lost it 
utterly." 

The Duchess' withered hands caught each other in a 
clasp which waa almost like a passionate exclamation. 

"There was such a ni^t. And I was young — ^yonog — 
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not an irOD bound vi«SJard then. When one is yoang 
one's ffngtiiah is the Delnge vhich ends the vorld forever. 
I had lain down and risen np and spent erery hour in 
growing tcntim for months. I had been forced to bind 
myself down with bands of iron. When I found myself, 
without warning, face to face with her, abne in the night 
stillness of tiie wood, the bands brc^e. She had dared to 
creep out in secret to hide herself and her heartbroken 
terror in the sUenoe and darknees alone. I knew it with- 
out being told. I knew and I went quite mad for the 
time. I was only a boy. I threw mysdf face downward 
on the earth and sobbed, embracing her young feet." 

Both of them were quite silent for a few moments before 
he went on. 

"She was not afraid," he said, even with something 
vhich was like a corioas smile of tender pity at the 
memory. "Afterwards — ^when I stood near her, trembling 
— she even took my hand and held it. Once she kissed it 
humbly like a little child while her tears rained down. 
Never before was there anything as innocently heartbreak- 
ing. She was so piteonsly gratefnl for love of any kind 
and so heart wrung by my misery." 

He paused again and looked down at the carpet, think- 
ing. Then he looked up at her directly. 

"I need not explain to you. Yon will know. I was 
twenty-flve. Uy heart was pounding in my side, my 
blood thudded through my veins. Every atom of natural 
generous manhood in my being was wild with fury at the 
brutal wrong done her exquisitenees. And she " 

"She was a young novice fresh from a convent and very 
pious," the Duchess' quiet voice put in, 

"Yon nnderstand," he answered. "She knelt down and 
prayed for her own soul as well as mine. She thanked 
God that I was kind and would forgive her and go away — 
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and only remember her in m; prsTers. She belieTed it 
was poesible. It was not, bni I kiBsed the hem of her 
Thite dress and left her standing alone— a little saint in 
a woodland shrine. That was what I thought delirionaly 
as I staggered off. It was the next night that I heard her 
shrieks. Then she died.** 

The Dochees knew what dse had died — the high adven- 
tnre of youth and joy of life in him, the brilliant spirit 
which bad been himself and whose utter withdrawal from 
his being had left him as she had seen him on his return 
to Lond(m in those days whidi now seemed a memory of 
a past life in a world whicQi had passed also. He had 
appeared before her late one afternoon and she had for 
a moment been afraid to look at him because she was 
struck to the depths of her being bj a sense of seeing be- 
fore her a body which bad broken the link holding it to 
life and walked the earth, the crowded streets, the ordin- 
ary rooms where people gathered, a dead thing. Even 
while it moved it gazed oat of dead eyee. And the years 
had passed and though thej had been friends he had 
nerer spoken until bow. 

"Such a thing must be buried in a tomb corered with a 
heavy stone and with a seal set upon it. I am unsealing 
a tomb," he said. Then after a silence he added, "I have, 
of course, a reason." She bent her head becaoae she had 
known this must be the case. 

"There is a thing I wish you to uoderetand. Every 
woman could not." 

"I shall understand." 

"Because I know you will I need not enter into exact 
detail. You will not find what I say abnormal.'' 

There had been several pauses during his relation. 
Once or twice he had stopped in the middle of a sentence 
as if for calmer breath or to draw himself back from a 
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past vhich had suddenly become again a present of tor- 
ment too great to face with modem ateadinesB. He took 
breatii so to speak in this manner again. 

"The years pass, the agony of being young passes. One 
bIovIj becomes another man," he resumed. "I sm another 
man. I ooold not be called a creature of sentiment. I 
hare given myself interests in existence — ^many of them. 
Bat the sealed tomb is onder one's feet. Not to allow 
oneself to acknowledge its existence consdongly is one's 
affair. Bat — the devil of chance sometimes chooses to 
play tricks. Sach a trick was played on me.** 

He glanced down at the two pictures at which she her- 
self was looking with grave eyes. It was the photograph 
of Feather he took ap and set a strange questioning gaze 
upon. 

''When I saw this," he said, "this — exqaisitely smiling 
at me onder a green tree in a sonny garden — ^the tomb 
opened onder my feet, and I stood on the brink of it — 
twenty-five again." 

"Yoa cannot possibly pot it into vrords," the Dachesa 
said, '^oa need not. I know." For be had become for 
the moment almost livid. Even to her who so well knew 
him it was a singolar thing to see him hastily set down the 
pictore and toach bis forehead with bis handkerchief. 

She knew he was abont to tdl her his reason for this 
tinaftftling of the tomb. Wben he sat down at her table 
he did so. He did not ose many phrases, but in making 
dear his reasons he also made clear to her certain facts 
which most persons woold have ironically disbelieved. 
Bat no shadow of a doobt passed throogh her miod becaose 
she had through a long life dwelt interestedly on the many 
yariatione in human type. She was eztraoTdinarily intec- 
eeted when he ended with the story of Bobin. 

*^ do not know exactly why 'it matters to me" — I am 
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quoting her mother," he explsiiied, "bnt it happenB that 
I am determined to stand between the child and what 
Tonld otherwise be the inevitable. It is not that she hsa 
the slightest resemblance toi— to anyonfr—^which might 
awaken memory. It is not that. She and her mother are 
of totally different tTpes. And her detestation of me is 
oncraiqnerable. She believes me to be the worst of men. 
When I entered the room into which the iroman had 
trapped her, she thooght that X came as one of the 
creature's damnable clients. Ton will acknowledge that 
my position preeents difficulties in the way of explanation 
to a girt — to moet adults in fact. Her childish frenzy of 
desire to tn^ipoit herself arises from her loathing of the 
position of accepting gnpport from me. I q'mpathise 
with her entirely." 

"Mademoiselle Tall£ is an intelligent woman," the 
Dnchese said as thoogh thinking the matter oat. "Send 
her to me and we will talk the matter over. Then she 
can bring the child." 
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ASA resnlt of tliis, bet grace sav Ifademoiselle YalU 
r^L alone a fev momtnga later and talked to her long 
■^ -^and quietly. Their compreheoBion of each other 
was complete. Before their interrier was at an end the 
Dadiees* interest in the adveDtare ahe mis about to enter 
into bad become profound. 

*The sooner she is snrronnded by a new atmosphere, 
the better," waa one of the things the Frenchwoman had 
aaid. "The prospect of an arrangement so perfect and so 
secnre fills me with the profonndest gratitude. It is ab- 
solntely necessary that I retnm to my parents in Belginm. 
They are old and failing in health and need me greatly, 
I have been sad and anzions for months becanse I felt 
that it would be wickedness to desert this poor child. I 
hsTe been torn in two. Now Z can be at peace — ^thank the 
good God." 

'TBring her to me tomorrow if possible," the Dachess 
said when they parted. "^ foresee that I may have some- 
thing to orercome in the fact that I am Lord Coombe's 
old friend, but I hope to be able to overcome it," 

"She is a baby — she is of great beanty — she has a pas- 
sionate little Boul of which ^e knows notiiing." Made- 
moiselle Yalli said it with an anxiooa reflectiveness. "I 

have been afraid. If I were her mother " her eyes 

sought those of the older woman. 

"But she has no mother," her grace answered. Her own 
eyes were serious. She knew something of girls, of young 
things, of the rash and tomult of young life in them and 
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of the outlet it demanded. A baby who iraa of great 
beauty and of a passionate soul was no triTlal nndertakiiig 
for a rheumatic old dachess, but — ^"Bring her to me>" she 
said. 



So was Bobin bronght to the tall Early Victorian man- 
sion in the belatedly stately aqnare. And the chief 
thonght in her mind was that though mere good manners 
demanded under the circumstancee tiiat she should come 
to see the Dowager Duchess of Darte and be seen by her, 
if she found that she was like Lord Goombe, she would 
not be able to endure the prospect of a future spent in her 
semce howsoever desirable such service might outwardly 
appear. This deBirableuess Mademoiselle Valid had made 
clear to her. She was to be the companion of a personage 
of great and mature charm and grace who desired not 
mere attendance, but something more, which aomething 
included the warmth and fresh brightness of happy youth 
and bloom. She would do for her employer the things 
a young relative might do. She would have a suite of 
rooms of her own and a freedom aa to hours and actions 
whidi greater experience on her part would have taught 
was not the customary portion meted out to a paid 
companion. But she knew nothing of paid service and 
a preliminary talk of Coombe's with Mademoiselle Vall6 
had warned her against allowing any suspicion that this 
"earning a livii^' had been too obviously ameliorated. 

"Her life is unusual. She herself is unusual in a most 
dignified and beautiful way. You will, it might almost 
be said, hold the poeition of a young lady in waiting," 
was Mademoiselle's gracefully put explanation. 

When, after they bad been ndkered into the room where 
her grace sat io her beautiful and mellow comer by the 
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fire, Bobin ftdvanced towards the highbacked chair, That 
the old woman was chiefly conscioua of was the ejea which 
seemed all liutrotis iris. There was nncommon appeal 
and fear in them. The blacknees of their setting of np- 
cnrled lashes made them look babTiehl; wide. 

''Mademoiselle Vall^ has told me of your wish to take a 
poeitioD ae companion," the Dnchess said after they irere 
seated. 

'^ want very much," said Bobin, "to support myself and 
Hademoiselle thinks that I might flU anch a place if I 
am not considered too yoong." 

*^oa are not too young — for me. I want eomething 
young to come and befriend me. Am I too old for youf 
Her smile had been celebrated fifty years earlier and it 
had not changed. A smile does not. She was not like 
Lord Coombe in any degree however remote. She did not 
belong to his world, Bobin thought. 

''U I can do well enough the things yon require done," 
ahfl answered blushing her Jacqueminot rose blush, "I shall 
be grateful if you will let me try to do them. Made- 
moiselle will tell you that I have no experience, but that I 
am one who tries welL" 

"Mademoiselle has answered all my questions concern- 
ing yonr qualifications so satisfactorily that I need ask yon 
very few." 

Such questions as she asked were not of the order Robin 
had expected. She led her into talk and drew Made- 
moiselle Yalli into the conversation. It was talk which 
jnclnded personal views of books, old gardens and old 
honses, people, pictures and even — ^li^tly — ^politics. 
Bobin found herself quite incidentally, as it were, reading 
alond to her an Italian poem. She ceaaed to be afraid and 
was at ease. She forgot liOrd Coombe. The I>nchees list- 
ening and watching her warmed to her task of delicate in- 
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yestigfttioii and saw reason for anticipatiiig agreeably stun- 
nlating things. , She vaa not taking upon beraelf a merely 
benevolmt duty which might assume freight and become a 
fatigne. In fact she might trust Coombe for that. After 
all it was he who had virtually educated the child — ^little aa 
she was aware of the singular fact. It was he who had 
dragged her forth from her dog kennel of a top floor 
nnrsery and quaintly incongruous as it seemed, had found 
her a respectable woman for a nurse and an intelligent 
person for a govemees and companion as if he bad been 
a domesticated middle class widower with a little girl to 
play mother to. She saw in the situation more than others 
would have seen in it, but she saw also the ironic hnmonr 
of it. Coombe— with the renowned cut of his overcoat— 
the perfection of his line and scarcely to be dtTined sug- 
gestions of hue — Coombe I 

She did not avoid all mention of his name daring the 
interview, but she spoke of him only caaually, and though 
the salary she offered was an excellent one, it was not 
inordinate. Bobin could not feel that she was not being 
accepted as of the class of young persons who support 
thetnselves self-respectingly, though even the most modest 
earned income would have represented wealth to her 
ignorance. 

Before they parted she had obtained the position so 
pleasantly described by Mademoiselle ValU as being some- 
thing like that of a young lady in waiting. *rBut I am 
really a companion and I will do everything— ererything 
I can so that I shall be vrorth keeping," Ae thooght 
seriously. She felt that she should want to be kept. If 
Lord Coombe was a friend of her employer's it was because 
the Duchess did not know what others knew. And her 
house was not his house — and the hideous thing she had 
secretly loathed would be at an end. She would be sup- 
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porting hflndf as decent!; and lionesU; aa Mademoiselle 
or Dowie had supported UiemBelTes all their liTss. 

With an air of incidentally recalling a fact, the Bodiess 
Baid after they bad risen to leave her : 

"Uademoiselle YallS telle me yon have an elderly nnrse 
yon are very fond of. She eeeniB to belong to a class of 
servants almost extinct." 

"I lore her," Bobin faltered — ^becanse the saddan re- 
minder brought back a pang to her. There vas a look in 
her eyes which faltered also. "She loyee me. I don't 
know how " but there she stopped. 

"Such TFomen are yery yaluable to those who know the 
meaning of their type. I myself am always in search of 
it. My dear Miss Brent was of it, thou^ of a different 
dass." 

"But most people do not know," said Bobin, "It seema 
old-fashioned to them — and ifs beautiful 1 Dowie is an 
angeL" 

"I should like to secure your Dowie for my housekeeper 
and myself," — one of the greatest powers of the celebrated 
smile was its power to convince. "A competent person is 
needed to take cba^e of the linen. If we can secure an 
angel we shall be fortunate." 

A day or so later she said to Coombe in describing the 
yisit. 

"The child's face is wonderful. If yon could bat have 
seen her eyes when I said it. It is not the mere beauty of 
size and shape and colour which affect one. It is some- 
thing else. She is a little fiame of feeling." 

The "something else" was in the sound of her yoice as 
she answered. 

"She will be in the same house with me I Sometimes 
perhaps I may see her and talk to her I Oh ! how grateful 
I ami" She might even see and talk to her as often as 
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she trifllied, it revealed itself and vlien she and Made- 
moiselle got into their hansom ctb to drive a.yn.j, she 
canght at the Frenchwoman's hand and dang to it, her 
ejelaahes wet. 

"It is aa if there must be Goodness which takes care of 
OBe," she said. "I nsed to believe in it bo — nntil I was 
afraid of all the world. Dowie means most of all, I did 
not know how I coold bear to let her go away. And since 
her hnsband and her daoghter died, ahe has no one bnt 
me. I shonld have had no one but her if you had gone 
baok to Belgium, Mademoiselle. And now she will be 
safe in the same house with me. Perhaps the Duchess will 
keep her nntil ahe dies. I hope she will keep me until I 
die. I will be as good and faithful as Dowie and perii^is 
the Duchess will live until I am quite old — and not pretf? 
any more. And I will make economies as you have made 
them, Uademoiselle, and save all my salary — and I might 
be able to end my dnys in a little cottage in the country," 

Mademoiselle was conscious of an actual physical drag 
at her heartBtrings, The pulsating glow of her young 
loyelinesB had never been more moving and oh! the exA- 
lime certainty of her unconsciousness that Life lay be- 
tween this hour and that day when she was ''quite old and 
not pretty any more" and having made economies could 
die in a little cottage in the country I She believed in her 
yision as she had believed that Donal would come to her 
in the garden. 

Upon Feather the revelation that her daughter had elect- 
ed to join the ranks of girls who were mysteriously de- 
termined to be responsible for themselves produced a curi- 
ous combination of effects. It was presented to her by 
Lord Coombe in the form of a simple impersonal state- 
ment which had its air of needing no explanation. She 
heard it with eyes widening a little and a smile slowly 
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growing. Haring heard, she bn^e into 8 Ungh, a rather 
high-pitched treble laugh. 

"Beall;?^ she said. "She is reall; going to do it 7 To 
take a eitnatioa t She wanta to be independent and live 
her own life I' What a joke — for a girl of mine I" She 
waa either reallj amnsed or chose to seem so. 

"What do you think of it ?** she asked when she stopped 
lao^iing. Her eyea had cnrioeity in them. 

"I Hke it,'* he answered. 

"Of coarse. I oaght to have remembered that yoa 
helped her to an Earl; Victorian duchess. She's one 
wi^out a flav— the Dowager DochesB of Darte. The most 
conscientioQsly carefnl mother couldn't object Ifs al- 
most like entering into the kingdom of heaven — ^in a dull 
my." She began to laogh again as if amnsing images 
rose suddenly before her. "And what does the Dachesa 
think of it 7" she said after her langhtor had ceased again. 
"How does she reconcile herself to tiie idea of a companion 
whose mother she wouldn't have in her house?" 

"We need not enter into that view of the case, Tou 
decided some years ago that it did not matter to you 
whether Early Victorian dnchesses indnded you in their 
visiting lists or did not. More modem ones do I believe 
— quite beaatiful and amnsing ones." 

*^ut for that reason I vant this one and those like 
her. They vrould bore me, but I want them. I want 
them to come to my honse and be polito to me in their 
etnSy way. I want to be invited to their hideous dinner 
parties and see them sitting round their tables in their 
BVful family jewels talking of the sad deaths of kings.' 
That's Shakespeare, you knov. I beard it last night at 
the theatre." 

"Why do you vant it P* Coombe inquired. 

"When I ask yon why you show yonr morbid interest 
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in Bobin, 70Q aa.j yon don't knov. I don't know — but 
I do want it." 

She Baddenly flnahed, she even showed her Bm&Il teeth. 
For an extraoTdinarr moment ahe lo<^ed like a little cat. 

'^bin will have it,*' she ciied, grinding a d^cate 
fist into the palm on her knee. "She'a not eighteen and 
she's a beanty and she's taken up by a perfectly decent 
old dachess. Shell have ev»r^hingl The Dowager will 
marry her to eomeone importanL Toull help," she 
turned on him in a flame of temper. "Yon are capable 
of marrying her yonraelf I" There was a brief bnt en- 
tire silence. It was broken by his saying, 

"She is not capable of marrying ia«" 

There was brief bnt entire silence again and it was be 
who again broke it, hia manner at once cool and reasonable. 

"It is better not to exhibit this kind of feeling. Let 
na be qnite frank. There are few things yon feel more 
strongly than that yon do not want your daughter in the 
honse. When she was a child you told me that yon de- 
tested the prospect of having her on yonr bands. She 
is being di^>oeed of in the most easUy explained and en- 
viable manner." 

"Ifs true — ^ifs true,** Feather murmured. She began 
to see advantages and the look of a little cat died ont, 
or at least modified itself into that of a little cat 
npon whom dawned prospects of cream. No mood eve? 
held her very long. "She won't come back to stay," she 
said. "The Duchess wont let her. I can use her rooms 
and I shall be very glad to have them. There's at least 
some advantage in figuring as a sort of Dame Anx 
Camelias." 
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THE niglit before Bobin Tent nnj aa she sat alona 
in the dinmesa of one light, thinlring as girls nearly 
always sit and think on the ere of a change, because 
to youth any change seems to mean the final dosing as 
well as the opening of ways, tiie door of her room was 
opened and an exquisite and nymphlike figure in pale 
green stood exactly where the rays of the reading lamp 
seemed to concentrate themselves in an effort to reveal 
most purely its delicately startling effect. It was her 
mother in a dress whose spring-like tint made her a sort 
of slim dryad. She looked so pretty and yoong that 
Bobin caught her breath as she rose and went forward. 

"It is your aged parent come to give yon her blessing/' 
■aid Feather. 

**I was wondering if I might come to yonr room in the 
monung," Bobin answered. 

Feather seated herself lightly. She was not intelligent 
enough to have any real comprehension of the mood vbieh 
had impelled her to come. She had merely given way to 
a secret sense of resentment of something which annoyed 
her. She knew, liowever, why she had pnt on the spring- 
leaf green drees which made her look like a girl. She 
WIS not going to let Bobin feel as if she were receiving a 
visit from her grandmother. She had got that far. 

'^e dont know each other at all, do weP* she said. 

"So" answered Bobin. She conld not remove her eyea 
from her lovelinees. She hnnight np soch memories of 
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the Lad; Downstaira and the desolatfl child in the shabby 
noraeT;, 

"Mothers are not aa intimate with their danghters as 
they used to be when it was a sort of virtaoua fashios to 
saperintend their rice pudding aod lectnre them about 
their lessons. We have not seen each other often." 

"No," said Bobin. 

Feather's laugh bad again the rather high note Coombe 
had noticed. 

"You haven't very much to say, have jou?" she com- 
mented. "And yon stare at me as if you were trying to 
explain me. I dare say you know that yon have big eyes 
and that they're a good colour, but I may as well hint to 
you that men do not like to be stared at as if their deeps 
were being searched. Drop yonr eyelids." 

fiobin's lids dropped in spite of herself because she was 
startled, but immediately she was startled again by a noto 
in her mother's voice — a note of added irritation. 

"Don^ make a habit of dropping them too often," it 
broke oat, "or it will look as if yoa did it to show yonr 
eyelashes. Girls with tricks of that sort are always 
laughed at. Alison Carr Uvet sideways because she has 
a pretty profile." 

Coombe would have recognized the little cat look, if he 
had been watching her aa she leaned back in her chair 
and scrutinized her daughter. The &ct was that she 
took in her every point, being an astuto censor of other 
women's charms. 

"Stand up," she said. 

Bobin stood up because she could not well refuse to do 
80, but she coloured because she was suddenly ashamed. 

'Toa're not little, but you're not tall," her mother said. 
"Tbafs against you. It's the fashion for women to be 
immensely toll now. Dn Maurier's pictures in Podi^ 
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•nd his idiotic Trilby did it. Clothea ts« made for 
giantesses. I don't care about it mysdf, but a girFs 
lather out of it if she's much less than six feet hi^ You 
can sit down." 

A more ningnUf interriew betreen mother and daughter 
had assoredly rarely taken place. Aa she locked at the 
girl her resentment of her increased each moment She 
actually felt as if she were beginning to lose her temper. 

'^OQ are what pions people call 'going ont into the 
world',** she wwit on. "In moral bo(^ mothers always 
give advice and warnings to their girls when they're leav- 
ing than. I can give yon some warnings. Ton think 
that becanse yon have been taken np by a dowager dnchees 
ererything wiU he plain sailing. You're T"'«*'nfcT*. Yon 
think because yon are eighteen and pretty, men will fall 
at yonr feet" 

"I would rather be hideons," cried suddenly passitmate 
Bobin. "I luUt meni" 

The silly pretty thing who was reaponiibla for her 
being, grew dllier as her irritation incrtased. 

"Thafs what girls always pretend, but the youngest 
little idiot knows it isn't true. Ifa men who oount It 
makes me laugh when I think of them — and of you. Ton 
know nothing about them and they know everything 
abotti yon. A dever man can do anything he pleases wit^ 
a silly girl** 

"Are they ofl bad J" Bohin exclaimed forioudy. 

"They're none of them had. They're only men. And 
thaf s my warning. Dont imagine that when they make 
love to yon they do it aa if you were the cdd Dachese* 
granddau^ter. You will only be her paid onnpanion and 
thaf a a different matter." 

"I will not (peak to one ci the m ' ' " Bobin actoill; 
began. 
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"Youll bo obliged to do -wbatt the Dnchesa telU j<m to 
do," laughed Feather, as she realized her obrioas power 
to doll the glitter and glow of things which she had felt 
the girl must be dazzled and uplifted nndiily by. She 
Was rather like a Bpiteftd schoolgirl sutert^ining herself 
by spoiling an envied holiday for a companion. "Old 
men will mn after yon and yon will have to be nice to 
them whether yon like it or not." A queer light came 
into her eyes. "IJord Coombe is fond of girls jnst out of 
the schoolroom. Bat if he begins to make love to yon 
dont allow yourself to feel too much flattered." 

Bobin sprang toward her. 

"Do yon think I don't abhor Lord Coombe I" she cried 
out forgetting herself in the desperate cruelty of the mo- 
ment. "Havent I reason " but there she remembered 

and stopped. 

Bat Feather was not shocked or alarmed. Years of 
looking things in the face had provided her with a men- 
tal surface from which things rebounded. On the whole 
it even amused her and "suited her book" that Hobin 
should take this tone. 

"Oh I I suppose yon mean yon know he admires me 
and pays bills for me. Where would you have been if he 
hadn't done it ? He's been a sort of benefactor." 

"I know nothing but that even when I was a little 
diild I could not bear to touch his hand I" cried Bobin. 
Then Feather remembered several things she had almost 
forgotten and she was still more entertained. 

"I believe you've not forgotten through all these years 
that the hoy you fell so indecently in love with was taken 
away by his mother because Ix)rd Coombe was your 
mother's admirer and he was such a sinner that even a 
baby was contaminated by him 1 Donal Mnir is a young 
man by this time. I wonder what his mother would do 
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Xkov if he tamed up at your mistress' house — ^that's what 
she is, yoa ^aaw, your mistrees — and bc^an to make Icrre 
to yon." She laiighed ootright. 'Tonll get into all 
BOTta of meeeee, but that Tonld be the nicest one I" 

Bobin coold only stand and gaze at her. Her moment's 
fire had died down, Withoat warning, out of the past a 
wave rose and overwhelmed her then and there. It bore 
with it the wild woe of the morning when a child had 
waited in the spring son and her world had fallen into 
nothingness. It came bock — ^the broken-hearted anguish, 
the utter helplefls desolation, as if she stood in the midst 
of it again, as if it bad never passed. It was a re^incar- 
nation. She coold not bear it, 

''Do yon hate me — as I hate Lord Coombe?" she cried 
out. "Do yon want unhappy things to happen to meP 
Obi Mother, why I" She bad never said ''Mother'' be- 
fore. Nature said it for her here. The piteons appeal of 
her youth and londy yoong msh of tears was almost in- 
tolerably sweeL Through some subtle cause it added to the 
thing in her which Feather resented and longed to tronble 
and to hurt. 

"Yon are a ^itefnl little cat P she qtnuig np to ezdaim, 
standing close and face to face with her. "Yoa think I 
am an old thing and that Tm jealous of yonl Because 
you're pretty and a girl yoa think women past thirty don't 
oomit, Yonll find ouL Mrs, Mnir will count and she's 
forty if she's a day. Her son's such a beauty that peo- 
ple go mad over him. And he worships her — and he's her 
shtve. I wish yon would get into some mess you couldn^ 
get ont of I Don't come to me if you do." 

The wide beauty of Robin's gaze and bet tear wet bloom 
were too much. Feather web quite dose to her. The 
spiteful schoolgirl impulse got the better of her. 

''Don't make eyee at me like tbat," she cried, and she 
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Actnall; gave th« rose cho^ nearest her a Bonnding little 
slap, 'There I" she exdaimed hystericallj and she tamed 
abont and ran out of the room crying herself. 



Bobin bad parted from Uademoiselle VsUi at Charing' 
Croea Station on the afternoon of the same da;, but the 
night before they had sat ap late together and talked a 
long time. Id effect Mademoiselle had said also, "Yon 
are going out into the vorld,'* bat ehe had not appiooclied 
the matter in Hrs. Garetb-Lawlees* mood. One ma; have 
charge of a girl and be her daily companion for years, 
bnt there are certain things the yer; years themselTes 
make it increasing!; difficult to sa; to her. And after 
all vby should one state difficult things in exact phrases 
unless one lacks breeding and is curious. Anxious she 
had been at times, but not curious. So it was that even on 
this ni^t of their parting it was not she who spoke. 

It was after a few minutes of sitting in silence and 
looking at the £re that fiobin broke in upon the quiet 
which had senned to hold them both. 

"1 must learn to rem«nber always that I am a sort of 
serrant. I must be very careful. It will be easier for 
me to realize that I am not in m; own house than it 
would be for other girls. I have sot allowed Dowie to 
drees me for a good man; weeks. I hare learned how to 
do ererj'thing f ot m;8etf quite weU." 

^ut Dowie will be in the house with you and the 
Ducheas is Ter; ktnd." 

"Ever; night I have b^un m; prayers b; tha"i""g 
Ood for leaving me Dowie," the girl said. "I have begun 
tiiem and ended them with the same words." She looked 
about her and then broke out as if invduntarily. "I ahall 
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be «wsy fnun here. I sball not wea aDjthiiig or est 
snythiiig or aleep on any bed I have not paid for myatU." 

"Tbteo rooms are Terrj pretty. We have been yery 
GODifortable here/' Mademoieelle said. Suddenly she felt 
that if ahe waited a few momenta she wonld kiww defin- 
itely things she had prerionsly only gneesed at. "Have 
yon DO little i^rtrteP" 

"No," answered Bobin, "No." 

She stood npon the hearth with her hands behind her. 
MadoDoiseDe felt as if her fingers were twisting themselvei 
together and the Frenchwoman was peculiarly mored by 
the fact that she looked like a slim joint fUle of a creature 
s^ing a lesson. The lesson opened in this wise. 

"I don't know when I first b^an to know that I was 
different from all otha> children," she said in a soft, 
hot Toice — if a voice can express heat. "Terhape a child 
who has nothing — ^nothing — ^is obliged to b^pn to tliinJe 
before it knows what thoughts are. If they play and are 
lored and amnsed they hare no time for anything bat 
growing and being happy. Yon never saw the dreadful 
little rooms upstairs " 

"Dowie has told me of them," said Mademoiselle. 

"Another child might have forgotten them. I never 
ehall. I — I was so litUe and they were fall of something 
awfnl. It was loneliness. The first time Andrews pinched 
me was one day when the thing lightened me and I sad- 
denly began to cry quite load. I used to stars oat of the 
window and — I don't know when I noticed it first — I coold 
see the children being taken out by their nones. And 
there were always two or three of them and they lao^^ed 
and talked and slapped. The narses used to laagh and 
talk too. Andrews never did. When she took me to the 
gardens the other narses sat together and chattered and 
their children played games with other diildren. Once 
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a littie girl began to talk to me and her none called hat 
amy. Andrevs was very angry and jerked me \>j mj 
arm and told me that if ever I spoke to a diild again aha 
would pinch me." 

"Derill" exclaimed the Frenchwoman. 

"I used to think and think, bat I oould never onder- 
stand. How could I ?" 

"A babjP cried Uademoiselle Vall£ and she got np 
and took her in her Brms and kissed her. "Chire petite 
anger she mnrmnred. When she sat down again her 
cheeks were wet. Bobin's were wet also, but she tooched 
them with her handkerchief qiiickly and dried tiiem. It 
was as if she had faltered for a moment in her lesson. 

'^d Dowie erer tell 70a anytbing about Donal?" she 
asked hesitatingly. 

"Something. He was the little boy yon played with?" 

'Tee. He was the first human creatnre," she said it 
very slowly as if trying to find the ri^t W(ffds to express 
what ehe meant, " — ^the first human creatnre I bad ever 
known. Yon see Mademoiselle, he — he knew ererything. 
He had always been happy, be helonged to people and 
things. I belonged to nobody and nothing. If I had 
been like him be woold not haTe seemed so wonderful to 
me. I was in a kind of delirium of joy. If a creature 
who had been deaf dumb aad Uind had suddenly awakened, 
bearing and seeing on a summer day in a world full of 
birds and flowers and sun — it might haye seemed to them 
as it seemed to me." 

Tou have remembered it tbroogh all the years," said 
Mademoiselle, "like that?" 

'^t was the first time I became alire. One could not 
forget it. We only played as children play but — it nu 
a delirium of joy. I could not bear to go to sleq> at 
night and forget it for a moment. Tea, I remonber it — 
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like that. There ia a dream I have ever; now and theo 
and it is more real than — ^than this is — " with a wave of 
her hand aboat her. 'TE am always in a real garden play- 
ing with a real DonaL And hie eyea — hie eyes — " ehe 
panaed and thought, ''There is a look in them that ia like 
—it ia jaat like— that first morning.'' 

The change which paseed orer her face the next mo- 
ment might have been aaid to seem to obliterate all trace 
of ihe fthili^iah memory. 

''He was taken away by hia mother. That was the be- 
ginning of my finding out," she said. "I heard Andrews 
talking to her aiater and in a baby way I gathered that 
Lord Coombe had sent him. I hated Ix>rd Coombe for 
years before I found out that be badnt — and that there 
was another reason. After that it toc^ time to puzzle 
things oat and piece them together. But at lost I found 
oat what the reason had been. Then I b^an to make 
plans. These are not my rooms," glancing about her 
again, " — ^these are not my dothes," with a little poll 
at her drees. "I'm not 'a strong character*, Mademoiselle, 
as I wanted to be, but I haven't one little ngret — ^not 
one," She kneeled down and put her arma roond her 
old friend's waist, lifting her face. "I'm like a leaf 
blown aboat by the wind. I dont know what it will do 
with me. Where do leaves go ? One nerer knows really." 

She pat her face down on Mademoiaelle'a knee then and 
cried with eoft bittemeaa. 

When she bade her good-bye at Charing Gross Station 
and stood and watched the train until it was quite out of 
si^t, afterwards she went back to the rooms for which 
she felt no r^reta. And before she went to bed that 
night Feather came end gave her farewdl maternal ad- 
vice and warning. 
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TEAT a prerionalj scarcely euBpected dangliteT of 
If n. Gareth-Lawlees had beoome a mconber of the 
honaehold of the Dowager Duchess of Darte stirred 
bat a passing vave of interest in a circle vhich ms not 
that of Hn. Gareth-Lawlees herself and vhidi upon the 
whole but csaoally acknowledged ita coriona existence 
as a modem abnormality. Also the attitode of the 
DndiesB herself was compoeedlj free fnan anj adnussion 
of necessity for comment. 

"I have no ptet^ young lelatiTe who can be spared to 
come and lire with me. I am fond of things pret^ and 
young and X am greatly pleased with what a kind cJiance 
put in my way," she said. In her discossion of the situa- 
tion with Coombe she measoied it with her custmnary 
fine acumen. 

''Forty years ago it could not hare been done. The 
girl would have been made uncomfortable and oatside 
things could not have been prevented from dragging them- 
aelres in. Filial piety in the mass would have demanded 
that the mother should be accounted for. Now a genial 
knowledge of a variety in mothers leaves Mrs. Gareth- 
Lawless to play about with her own probably quite amus- 
ing set. Once poor Bobin would have been held respon- 
sible for her and so should L My position would have 
seemed to defy serious moral issues. But we have reached 
a aane habit of detaching people from their relations. A 
nice condition we should be in if we had not." 
"YoOf of course, know that Henry died suddenly in 
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some sort of fit at Ostend." Coombe said it ss if in a 
form of reply. She had naturally become aware of it 
when the rest of the world did, but had not seen him 
since the event 

"One did not anppoee his constitution would have lasted 
BO long," she answered. *^oa are more fortunate in 
joong Donal Unir. Have yon seen him and hia mother T" 

"I made a special joomey to Braemamie and had a 
coiioaa interview with Mrs. Huir. When I say 'cnriona* 
I dont mean to imply that it was not entirely dignified. 
It was coriooa only becaoee I realize that aecretly she re- 
gards with horror and dread the fact that her boy is the 
proqMctiTe Head of the Home of Coombe. She does not 
make a jest of it as I have had the temeri^ to do. If s 
a cheap defense, this trick of making an eternal jeet of 
things, but it w a defense and one has formed the habit." 

"She has neyer done it — Helen Unir," his friend said. 
^On the whole I beliere she at times knows that she has 
been too graTe. She was a beantiful creators passionately 
in lore with her husband. When sach a hosband is taken 
away from such a woman and his child is left it often 
happens that the flood of her love is turned into one 
current and that it is almost overwhelming. She is too 
sane to have coddled the boy and made him effeminate — 
what has she done instead f" 

"He is a splendid yonng Highlander, He would be too 
good-looking if he were not as strong and active as a 
young stag. All she has done is to so fill him with the 
power and sense of her diarm that he has not seen enou^ 
of the world or learned to care for it. She is the one 
woman on earth for him and life with her at Braemamie 
is all he asks for." 

^onr difficulty will be that she will not be willing to 
trust him to your instmctions." 
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"I have not as mnch pffeonal yanity as I ma; eeon to 
hare,^ Coombe said. ."I pat all ^oiism modestly aside 
irhen I talked to her aod tried to explain that I Tonld 
endearoar to see that be came to no harm in my society, 
Hy heir preeumptiTe and I must see eomething of each 
other and he must become intimate vitb the prospect of 
his responsibilities. Hore will be demanded of the next 
Marquis of Coombe than has been demanded of me. And 
it Till be demanded not merely hoped for or expected. 
A!nd it will be the overwhelming forces of Fate whidi will 
demand it — not mere tenants or constitaenta or the gen- 
eral public." 

"Have you any yiews as to vhat will be demanded f* 
was her intarested question. 

'^one. Neither has anyone else who shares my 
opinion. No one will have any until the readjustment 
comes. But before the readjustment there will be the 
pouring forth of blood — the blood of magnificent lads 
like Denial Hnir — ^perhaps his own blood, — my God I" 

"And there may be left no head of the house of Coombe," 
from the Dochess. 

"There will be many a house left without its head — 
houses great and small. And if the peril of it were more 
generally foreseen at this date it would be less perilous 
than it is." 

"Lads like that I" said the old Duchess bitterly. "IaAb 
in their strength and joy and bloom I It is hideous." 

"In all their young virility and promise for a next 
generation — ^the strong yonng fathers of forever unborn 
millions 1 It's damnable 1 And it will be so not only in 
England, but aU over a blood drenched world." 

It was in this way they talked to each other of the 
black tragedy for which they believed the world's stage 
was already being set in secret, and though there were 
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here and there others who felt the omiooitB IneTitability 
of the rfiismg of the curtain, the rest of the irorld looked 
on in carelesB indifference to the Bigniflcance of the open 
training of its actors and even the reeonnding hammenngB 
of its stage carpenters and builders. In these days the 
two discussed the matter more frequentl; and even in the 
tone of those who waited for the approach of a thing draw- 
ing nearer ever; day. Each time the Head of the House of 
Coombe made one of his so-called 'Sreek end" Tisits to the 
puts an Englishman can reach only by crossing the Chan- 
n«l, he returned with new knowleclge of the special direc- 
tion in which the wind yeered in the blowing of those 
straws he had so Itmg observed with absorbed interest. 

"Above all the common sounds of daily human life one 
hears in that one land the rattle and clash of arms and 
the tmending thudding tread of marching feet," be said 
after one such visit. "Two generations of men creatures 
bred and bom and trained to live as parts of a huge death 
dealing machine have resulted in a monstroos construction. 
Eadi man is a part of it and each parfs greatest ambition 
is to respond to the shouted word of command as a 
mechanical puppet responds to the touch of a spring. 
To each unit of the millions, love of his own country 
means only hatred of all others and the belief that no 
other should be allowed existence. Hie sacred creed of 
eadi is that the immensi^ of Germany is such that there 
can be no room on the earth for another than itself. 
Blood and iron will clear the world of the inferior peoples. 
To the masses that is their God's will. Their God is an 
nnderstudy of their Kaiser." 

"You are not sajring that as part of the trick of making 
a jest of things?" 

"I wish to God I were. The poor hoge inhn»p*n thing 
he has boilt does not know that when he was a boy he did 
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not pla; at wu and battles u other boys do, bat as a 
cnstore obBeswd. He has played at soldiers with his 
people as his t(^ thioiighoDt all his morbid life — and be 
has hungered and thirsted as he has done it" 

A Bible lay upon the table and the Dochess drew it 
towards her, 

"There is a verse here — " she said " — I wiU find if 
She tamed the pages and foond it. "Listen I 'Enow this 
and lay it to thy heart this day. Jehovah is God in heavoi 
above aod (m the earth beneath. There is none else.* 
That is a power which does sot confine itseU to Germany 
or to England or France or to the Kap of Earope. It is 
the Law ot the Universe — and even Wilhelm the Second 
cannot bend it to his ahnighty will. "There is none else.' " 

"There is none else*," repeated Coombe slowly. *Tf 
there existed a homan being with the power to drive that 
home as a trath into his delirious brain, I believe he wonld 
die raving mad. To him there is no FiiBt Caase which 
was not 'made in Germany.' And it is one of his moet 
valoable theatrical assets. It is part of his paraphernalia 
— like the Jangling of his eword and the glitter of his 
orders. He shakes it before his people to arrest the 
attention of the simple and honest ones as one jingles a 
rattle before a diild. There are those among them who 
are not so readily attracted by terms of blood and 1x00." 

"But they will be called upon to shed blood and to poor 
forth their own. There wiU be young things like Donal 
Hair — ^lads with ruddy cheeks and with white bodies to 
be torn to fragments." She shnddered as she said it. '^ 
am afraid I" she said. "1 am afraid P 

"So am I," Co(Bnbe answered. "Of what is coming. 
What a fool I have been !" 

"How long will it be before other men awaken to say the 
game thing?" 
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"Each man's folly is Mb own Bhame." He drew him- 
self stiffly upright bb a man might who stood before a 
firing sqnad, "I had a life to live or to throw away. Be- 
cause I was hideonely wounded at the outset I threw it 
aside as done for. I said there is neither Qod nor devil, 
Tice nor Tirtne, love nor hate. I will do and leave tmdone 
vhat X choose.' I bad power and brain and money. A 
man who could see dearly and who had words to dioose 
from might have stood firioly in the place to which he was 
bom and have spoken in a Toice which might have been 
listened to. He might have fonght against folly and 
bliodneBS and lassitade. I deliberately chose privately to 
sneer at the thought of lifting a hand to serve any thii^ 
bnt the cold fo(d who was myself. Life passes quickly. 
It does not turn back," He ended vrith a short harsh 
laugh. "TbiB is Pear," he said. "Fear dears a man's 
mind of rubbish and non-essentials. It is because I am 
afraid that I accuse myself. And it is not for myself or 
you bnt for the whole worid which before the end comes 
will Beem to fall into fragments." 

"You have been seeing ominons signs?" the Duchess 
said leaning forward and speaking low. 

"There have been afFectionate visits to Vienna. There 
is a certain thing in the air — in the arrogance of the bear- 
ing of men danking their sabres as tb^ stride through 
the streets. There is an exultant eagerness in their eyes. 
Things are said which hold Bcarcely concealed braggart 
threats. They hare always been given to that sort of 
thing — bnt now it strikes one as a thing imleashed — or 
barely leashed at all. The backgroond of the sound of 
clas h ing arms and the thudding of marching feet is more 
nnendingly present. One cannot get away from it. The 
great munition factories are working night and day. In 
the streets, in private houses, in the shops, one hears and 
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lecognizee Bigna. They are signs irbicfa might not be dear 
to on* who had not spent years in looking on with inter- 
ested eyes. Bat I have watdied too long to see only the 
surface of things. Tt^ nation is waiting for something — 
waiting." 

''What will be the pretext— what}** the Dncbeas pon- 
dered. 

"Any pretext will do — or none— except that Germany 
most have what she wants and that ahe ia atrong enon|^ 
to take it — after forty years of building her macJune." 

"And we others have built none. We almost deserre 
vhaterer oomes to ns.'* The old woman's face was daikly 

gTBTA 

"In three villages where I chance to be lord of the manor 
I haTci, by means of my own, set lads drilling and training. 
It is supposed to be a form of amosement and an eccentric 
whim <^ mine and it is a change from eternal cricket. I 
have given prizes and made an occasional speech on the 
groond tiiat English brawn is so enviable a posseeaion that 
it onj^t to develop itself to the utmost. When I once 
went to the length of adding that each Englishman should 
be mnade fit and ready in case of England's sodden need, 
I saw the lads grin cheerfully at the thought of England 
in any such nn^Ehigliah plight. Their Innocent swagger- 
ing belief that the cotmtry is always ready for everything 
moved my heart of stone. And it is men like myself iriio 
are to blame — not merely men of my class, but men of my 
Mnd. Those who have chosen to detach themselves fnnn 
everything bnt the Uving of life as it b^ pleased their 
tastes or served their perscmal ambitioua.** 

"Are we going to be taught that man cannot argue with- 
oat including his feUow man ? Are we going to be forced 
to learn it ?" she said. 

"Yes — forced. Nothing but force could reach ns. The 
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nee ifl an undeveloped thing. A feir centuries later it 
Till hare erolred anotber eense. This cmtniy may see 
the first hoge step — because the poirer of a cataclyem 
Bweepe it forward." 

He turned his glance towards the opening dooi. Bobin 
came in with some letters in her hand. He ma vaguely 
aware that she wore an aspect he was imfamiliflT with. 
The girl of Mrs. Qaretb-I^wlees had in the past, as it 
went withont saying, expressed the final note of priceless 
mmplicity and mode. The more findy dmple she locked, 
the more priceless. The unfamiliarity in her outward 
seeming lay in the fact that her quiet dun tweed dress with 
its lines of white at neck and wrists was not piiceless 
though it was well made. It, in fact, unobtrusiTely sug- 
gested that it was meant for service rather than for 
adornment. Her hair was dressed closely and her move- 
ments were very quiet. Coombe realized that her greeting 
of him was delicately respectfuL 

*'I have finished the letters," she said to the Dachesa. "I 
hope they are what you want. Sometimes I am afraid " 

"Dont be afraid," said the Duchess kindly. 'Ton write 
very correct and graceful little letters. They are always 
what I want. Have yon been out today?" 

"Not yet." Bobin hesitated a little. "Have I your pel- 
mission to ask Mrs. James if it will be convenient to her to 
let Dowie go with me for an hour?" 

"Yes," as kindly as before. "For two hours if you like. 
I shall not drive this afternoon." 

''Thank you," said Bobin and went out of the room os 
quietly as she bad entered it. 

When the door closed the Duchess was smiling at Lord 
Coombe. 

"I understand her," she said. "She is sustained and 
comforted by her pretty air of semtnde. She might nse 
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Dowid aa her penonsl maid snd do next to nothmg;, but 
she waits upon herself and pnnctilionsly asks my per- 
mission to approach Mrs, James the hotuekeeper with any 
request for a faronr. Her one desire is to be sure that 
she is earning her living as other joimg women do when 
thej are paid for their woric I ahoold really like to pet 
and indulge her, bnt it would only make her onhappy. I 
invent tadt:s for her which are quite unneoeesary. For 
years the little sbnt-np sonl has been yearning and praying 
for this opportunity to stand honestly on her own feet and 
she can scarcely persuade herself that it has been given to 
her. It must not be spoiled for her. I send her wi 
errands my maid oonid perform. I have given her a little 
room with a serious business air. It is full of files and 
papers and she aits in it and copies things for me and 
even loidca over accounts. She is dever at looking up 
references. I have let her sit up quite late once or twice 
searching for detail and dates for my use. It made her 
blotnn with joy." 

"Ton are quite the most ddightful woman in the world," 
said Coombe. "Quite." 
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IK THE aeriouB littU room the Dacheu h&d given to 
her Bobin brillt for horeelf a ooodition she called 
happineee. She drew the epiritnal Bubetance from 
trfaich it was made from her pleasoie in the bo(^ of 
refereDce closely fitted into their shelves, in the files for 
letters and more imposing documents, in the Tarieties of 
letter paper and envelopes of different sizes and materials 
irtiich had been provided for her nse in case of necessit;. 

'^oa may not nse the more sabatantial ones often, bat 
yoQ must be prepared for any unexpected contingency," 
the Dncheea had explained, thereby smoothing her pathway 
by the snggestion of responsibilities. 

The girl did not knoT the extent of her employer's 
consideration for her, bnt she knew that she was kind with 
a special grace and comprehension. A subtle troth she 
also did not reo^nize was that the remote flame of her 
own being was fiercely alert in its teadinesa to leap upward 
at any suspicion that her duties were not worth the pay- 
ment made for them and that for any reason irtiich might 
inclade Lord Coombe ahe was occupying a poaition whidi 
was a sinecure. She kept her serious little room in order 
herself, dusting and almost polishing the reference bo<^ 
arranging and re-arranging the files with such exactness 
of system that ahe could-^as is the vaunt of the model of 
orderly pttfection — ^lay her hand upon any document *^ 
the dsfk." She was ponctnality's self and hdd herself in 
readiness at any moment to appear at the Duchess* aide 

m 
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as if s magician had instantaneoiul; transported hei there 
before the softly melodious private bell connected with her 
room had ceased to vibrate. The correctness of her 
deference to the convenience of Mrs. James the house- 
keeper in her simplest communication with Dowie qaite 
touched that Teq>ectable person's heart. 

"She's a young lady," Mrs. James remarked to Dowie. 
"And a credit to you and her governess, Mrs. Dowstnu 
Young ladies have gone almost out of fashion." 

'Mademoiselle Yall£ had spent her govemessing days 
among the highest. My own places were always with 
gentlo'people, Kothing ever came near her that coold 
spoil her manners. A good heart she was bom with," 
was the crril reply of Dowie, 

'^Nothing ever came near her — ?" Mrs. James politely 
checked what she became conscious was a sort of imcon* 
scions exclamation. 

"Nothing," said Dowie going on with her sheet hemming 
steadily. 

Bobin wrote letters and copied various documents for 
the Dachees, she went shopping with her and aerated 
conunissionB to order. She was allowed to enter into 
correspondence with the vUlage schoolmistress and tb« 
wife of the vicar at Darte Norbam and to buy prizes for 
notable decorum and schtdarship in the school, and baby 
linen and blankets for the Maternity Bag and other 
benevolences. She liked buying prizes and the baby 
clothes ;ery much because — though she was unaware of 
the fact — her youth delighted in youngnees and the ful- 
filling of young desires. Even oftener and more signif- 
icantly than ever did eyes tarn towards her — ^try to hold 
hers — ^look after her eagerly when she walked in the streets 
or drove with the Duchess in the high-swung barouche. 
More and more she became used to it and gradually she 
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ceued to be mfraid of it and began to feel it nearly always 
— tbere were sometimea exceptions — a friendly thing. 

She saw friendlinesa in it because vhen she caught 
sight as she so often did of young things like herself pass- 
ing in pairs, laughing and talking and turning to look 
into each other's eyes, her being told her that it vas sweet 
and human aod inevitable. They always turned and 
looked at each other — these pairs — and then they smiled 
01 laughed or flushed a little. As she had not known when 
first she recognized, as she looked down into the street 
from her nursery window, that the children nearly always 
passed in twos or threes and laughed and ddpped and 
talked, so she did not know when she first b^an to notice 
these joyous young pairs and a cntain touch of exultation 
in them and fed that it was sweet and quite a simple 
nnnmon natural thing. Her noting and being sometimes 
mored by it was as natural as her pleasure in the opening 
of spring fiowers or the new thrill of spring birds — but 
she did not know that either. 

The brain which has wo^ed through many years in 
unison with the soul to which it was apportioned has 
evolved a knowledge which has deep cognizance of th« 
universal law. The brain of the old Duchess had M 
worked, keeping pace always with its guide, never visual- 
izing the possibility of working alone, also never falling 
into the abyss of that human folly whose conviction it 
that all that one sees and gives a specdal name to is all 
that exists — or that the names accepted by the world justly 
and clearly describe qualities, yearnings, moods, as they 
are. This had developed within her wide perception and 
a wisdom which was sane and kind to tenderness. 

As she drove through the streets with Bobin beside 
her she saw the following eyes, she saw the girl's soft 
friendly look at the young creatures who passed her glow- 
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ing and nplifted by the joy of life, and she tm mored and 
even diBtnrbed. 

After her return from one particolar monung'a ontiog 
she sent for Dovie. 

'^aa have token care of Hisa Bobin since she was s 
little chad?" she b^ao. - 

"She was not quite six when I first went to her, yonr 
grace." 

•Ton are not of the women who only feed and bathe a 
child and keep her well dressed. Yon have been a sort <^ 
mother to her." 

"l\e tried to, yonr grace. I've loved her and watched 
over her and she's loved me, I do believe.'* 

"That is why I want to talk to yon abont her, Dowie. 
If yon were the woman who merely comes and goes in a 
child's life, I coold not. She is — a very beantifnl young 
thing, Dowie." 

"From her little head to her slim bits of feet, your 
grace. No one knows better than I do." 

The Duchess' renowned smile revealed itself. 

"A beantifnl yoong thing on^t to see and know other 
beautifol yonng things and make friends with them. 
That is one of the reasons for their being put in the 
world. Since she has been with me she has spoken to no 
one under forty. Has she never had yonng friends ?" 

"Never, your grace. Once two — young baggages — ^were 
left to have tea wIUl her and they talked to her aboat 
divorce scandals and corespondents. She never wanted 
to see them again." Dowie'e face set itself in lines 
of perfectly correct inezpressiveoees and she added, 
"They set her aslm:^ me queetiona I conldst answer. 
And she broke down because she suddenly nndergtood 
why. No, youi grace, she's not known those of her own 
age." 
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"She is — of the igBonii<» of a child," the Dachesa 
thon^t it out slowly. 

^She thinkB not, poor lamb, but she is," Dowie Answered. 
The Dnchees' eyes met hera and they looked at each other 
for a moment. Dowie tried to retain a nonK^mmittal 
steadiness and the DochesB obsnying the intention knew 
that she was free to speak. 

"Lord Goombe confided to me that she had passed 
throof^ a hideona danger which had made a lasting im- 
pression on her," she said in a low Toice, "He told me 
because he felt it would e^lain certain reeerr.es and fears 
in her." 

"Sometime* she wakes np ont of nightmares aboot 
it," said Dowie. "And she creeps into my nxmi Bhirer- 
ing and I take her into my bed and hold her in my 
anna nntil she's over the panic She says the worst <^ 
it is that she keeps thin3dng that there may have been 
other girk trapped like her — and that they did not get 
mway." 

'The Dudiees was very thonghtfnl. She saw the compli- 
cations in which such a horror wonld iuToIve a girl's 

"If she consorted with other yonng things and talked 
nonsense with them and shared their pleasures she would 
forget it," she said. 

"Ah V exclaimed Dowie. "That's it." 

The question in the Duchess' c^es when she lifted them 
required an answer and she gave it respectfully. 

"The thing that happened was only the last touch put 
to what she'd gradnally been find'Tig out as she grew from 
child to young girl. The ones she would like to know — 
■he said it in plain words once to Mademoiselle — ^might 
not want to know her. I must take the liberty of spoak- 
ing plain, your grace, or if s no nee me qwaldng at all. 
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She holds it deep in her mind tiiat she's a MKrt of young 
outeaat" 

"I miut conrinoe her th&t she ia not — *" It 'wu the 
beginning of vhat the Duchess had meant to say, bat she 
actnaUy found herself pausing, held for the moment by 
Dowie^a qniet, d^il eye. 

'^aa your grace in your kindness thinking — ?" was 
That the excellent woman eaid. 

'TE'es. That I would invite yoong people to meet her — 
help them to know each other and to make friends." And 
even as she said it she was oonscions of being slightly nnder 
the influence of Dowie's wise gaze. 

"Tout grace only knows those yonng people she would 
like to know." It was a mere simfde statement. 

"People are not as censorious as they once were." Her 
grace's tone was intended to reply to the suggestion lying 
in the words which had worn the air of statement vithoat 
comment. 

"Some are not, but some are," Dowie answered. 
"There's two worlds in London now, your grace. One is 
your grace's and one is Mrs. Gareth-Lawless'. I have 
heard say there are others between, but I only know thoae 
two." 

The Duchess pondered again. 

'^on are thinking that what Miss Bobin said to Made- 
moiselle Vall^ might be true — in mine. And perhaps 
yon are not altogether wrong even if yon are not altogether 
right." 

*^ntil I went to take care of Miss Bobin I had only 
had places in families Mrs, Gareth-Lavlees* set didnt 
touch anywhere. What I'm remembering is tiiat there 
yna a — strictneee — shown sometimee eren ^en it seemed 
a bit harsh. Among the servants the older one« said that 
is was because of the new sets and their fast wicked ways. 
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One of m; young Udiee once met anothei young lady about 
hei own age — Bhe was just fifteen — at a charity bazaar 
and they made friends and liked each other yery much. 
The young lady's mother was one there was a lot of talk 
abont in connection with a person of yery h%h station — 
the highest, yoor grace — and everyone knew. The girl 
was a lovely little creators and bmntifnlly behaved. It 
was said her mother wanted to push her into the world 
she oouldnt get into herself. The acquaintance was 
stopped, your grace — ^it was pnt a stop to at onoe. And 
my poor little young lady quite broke her heart over it, and 
I beard it was mnch worse for the other.'* 

"I will think Uiis over," the Duchess said. "It needs 
thinking over, I wished to talk to you because I have 
seen that she has fixed litUe ideas r^arding what she 
thinks is suited to her position as a paid companion and 
she might not be prepared. I wish yoa to see that she has 
a pretty little frock or so which she could wear if she 
required them." 

"She has two, yonr grace," Dowie smiled affectionately 
as she said it. "One for evening and one for special after- 
noon wear in case your grace needed her to attend yoa 
for some reason. They are as plain as she dare make 
them, bat -wbea she puts cme on she can't help giving it 
a look" 

"Yea — she would give it all it needed," her grace said. 
"Thank yon, Dowie. Yon may go." 

With her sketch of a respectful curtsey Dowie went 
towards the door. As she approached it her step became 
slower; before she reached it she had stopped and there 
was a remarkable look on her face — a suddenly heroic 
lode. She tamed and made several steps backward and 
paused again which unexpected action caused the Duchess 
to turn to glance at her. When she glanced her grace 
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recognized the heroic look aod nited, with a ooucioiiflaeea 
of some eli^t new emotion within herself, for its explan- 
ati(Hi. 

"Yonr grace," Dowie began, osHdiig God himself to gin 
coarage if she was doing right and to chedc her if she was 
mokiiig a mistake, "When yoor grace was i-hinlring of the 
parents of other yoong ladies and gentlemen — did it come 
to yon to pot it to yourself whether you'd be willing — " 
she c&u^t her breath, but ended quite clearly, respectfully, 
reasonably. *TJady Kathryn — ^Lord Halwyn — " Lady 
Kathryn wag the DuchoBs' young granddaughter, Lord 
Halwyn wss her extremely good-looking grandson who 
was in the army. 

The DudiesB understood what the heroic loi^ had meant, 
and her respect for it was great. Its intention had not 
been to soggeat inclusion of Qeoi^ and £atiuryn in her 
plan, it had only with pure justice put it to her to ask 
herself what her own personal deduon in such a matter 
would be. 

'Ton do feel as if you were her mothw," she said. 
"And yon are a practical, dear-minded woman. It is only 
if I myself am willing to take such a step that I have a 
ri^t to ask it of other people. I^dy Lathwell is the 
mother I most speak to first. Her diildien are mine 
though I am a mere grandmother." 

lAdy Lothwell was her daughter a thou^ she was 
not regarded as Victorian either of the Early or the 
Jiiddle periods, Dowie as she retomed to her own oomfort- 
able fpuurtera mmdered iriiat would happen. 
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WHAT did occnr ms not at all complicated. It 
wonld not hare been possible for a woman to have 
■pent her girlhood with the clererest mother of 
her daj and hare emerged from her training either 
obetinate or illogical, Lad^ Lothw^ listened to as much 
of the history of Bobin as her mother chose to t^ her and 
plainly felt an amiable interest in it. 8he knew mncfa 
more detail and gossip concerning Urs. Qareth-Lavless 
than the Dnchess hersdf did. She had heard of the child 
■who was kept out of sight, and she had been somewhat 
disgusted by a vague story of Lord Coombe's abnormal 
interest id it and the ugly hint that he had an object in 
Tiew. It was too unpleasantly morbid to be true of a man 
her mother had known for years. 

"Of oouree yon were not thinking of anything large or 
formal t" she said after a moment of smiling hesitation. 

"No. I am not launching a girl into society. I only 
want to help her to know a few nice young people who are 
good-natured and well-msnnered. She is not tiie ordinary 
old lady's eompanitm and if she were not so strict with 
herself and with me, I confess I should behave towards her 
jery much as I should behave to Eathryn if you oould 
spare her to live with me. She is a heart-warming young 
thing. Because I am known to have one of my eccentric 
fancies for her and because after all her father vas well 
connected, her present position will not be Qie obstacle. 
She is not tiie first modem girl who has chosen to support 
herself." 

"Bat isn't she much too pretty f 
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"Unch. But she doesn't flannt it." 

'^at heart-wanning — and too prett; 1 Dearest mftmnm P 
Lad; Lotbwell laughed egaio. "She can do no harm to 
Eathryn, bat I own that if George were not at present 
qnite madly in lore with a f|^'»l'"g being at least fifteen 
years older than himself I shoold panse to reflect. Mrs. 
Stscy will keep him stead; — Mrs, Alan Stacy, yon know — 
the one with the magnificent henna hair, and the eyes 
that droop. No boy of twenty-two can resist her. They 

J het adorers The Infant School'." 
L small dinner and a small dance — and Qeorge and 
Cathryn may be the beginning of an interesting experi- 
ment. It would be pretty and kind of yoa to drop in 
during the conrse of the evening," 

"Are yoa hoping to— perhaps — ^make a marriage for 
her?" Lady Lothwell asked the qnestion a shade dis- 
tnrbedly. "Yoa are so amazing, mamma darling, that 
I know yoa will do it, if yoa believe in it. Yoa seem to 
be able to caase the things yoa really want, to evolve from 
the nniverse." 

"She is the kind of girl whose place in the aniveree is 
in the home of some yoang man whose own place in the 
oniverse is in the heut and soal and life of her kind of 
girl. They oaght to carry oat the will of God by falling 
passionately in love with each other. They ought to 
marry each other and have a large nnmber of childr^i aa 
beautiful and raptnronsly happy as themselves. Thej 
would assist in the evolution of the race." 

"Oh I Uammat how delightful you always arel For 
a really brilliant woman you are the most adorable 
dreamer in the world." 

"Dreams are the only things which are true. The reef 
are nothing but visions," 

"Angel ]" her daughter laughed a little adoringly as she 
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kissed her. "I will do whsterer yoa mat me to do. I 
Hlwtt^ did, didn't IF It's your way of making one see 
-wiiat joa see when you are talking that does it" 

It was tmderstood before they parted that Kathiyn and 
Qeo^e wonld be present at the small dinner and the small 
dance, and that a few other agreeable young persons might 
be trusted to join them, and that I^dy I«thweU end 
perhaps her husband would drop in. 

"It's your being almost Early Victorian, mamma, which 
makes it easy for yon to imtiate things. Yoa will initiate 
little Miss lawless. It was rather neat of her to prefer to 
drop the 'Gareth.' There has been less talk in late years 
of the different claeseB "keeping their places' — ^^ipper* and 
lower' classes really strikes one as Tulgar." 

"We may 'keep our places'," the Duchees said. "We may 
hold on to them as firmly as we please. It is the places 
themselTes which are moving, my dear. It is not unlike 
the b^pining of a landslide." 



Bobin went to Dowie's room the next evening and stood 
a mtHnent in silence watching her sewing before she spc&e. 
She looked anxious and even pale. 

"Her grace ia going to give a party to some young people, 
Dowie," she said. "She wishes me to be present I — ^I 
don't know what to do." 

"What you must do, my dear, is to put on your best 
evening frock and go downstairs and enjoy yourself as 
the other young people wilL Her grace wants yon to see 
s(Hneone your own age," was Dowie's answer. 

"But I am not like the others. I am only a girl earn- 
ing her living as a companion. How do I know " 

"Her grace knows," Dowie said. "And what she aab 
you to do it is your duty to do — and do it prettily." 
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Bobin lost even t shade mor« colottr. 

"Do you realize thst 1 have never been to a par^ in m; 
life—not even to a children's part;, Dowie? I shall not 
kiKnr hoT to behave tajself ." 

"ToQ know how to talk nicel; to people and you know 
how to Bit down and rise from yoar t^ir and move about 
a room like a qniet yonng lady. Yoa dance like a fairy. 
Yon won't be asked to do anything more." 

"The Docheaa," reflected Bobin aloud sloiriy, "would not 
let me come downstairs if she did not know that pe(q)l« 
would — be kind." 

"Lady Eathryn and Lord Halwyn are oCMning. They 
are her own gnmdchildren," Dowie said. 

"How did yon know thatP' Bobin inquired. 

"Because her grace was kind enon^ to say to me that 
she was tliinlring of something like thia. It was your 
being a girl among those so much older that brou^^t it to 
her mind — and her being what ebe is." 

Bobin's colour be^n to come bade 

"If s not irtiat usually happens to girls in situations," 
she said. 

"Her grace herself isn't what usually happeoa," said 
Dowie. "There is no one like her for hi^ wisd(Hn and 
kindness." 

Having herself awakened to the truth of tiiis confidence- 
iospiring fact, Bobin felt herself supported by it. One 
knew what far-sifted percepti<m and clarity of exper- 
ienced yisiou this one woman had gained during her many 
years of life. If she had elected to do this thing she had 
seen her path dear before her and was not offering a gift 
which awkward chauce might spoil or snatch away from 
the hand hdd out to receive it. A curious slow warmth 
began to creep about Bobin's heart and in its mounting 
gradually fill her being. It was true she had bean taught 
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to dance, to more Bboat and speak prettily. She had been 
taught a great many things which seemed to be very care- 
fully instilled into her mind and body vithoat any special 
reason. She had not been aware that Lord Coombe and 
Mademoiselle YaU6 had directed and disctuBed her train- 
ing as if it had been that of a yonng royal person Those 
equipment must be a flawless thing. If the Dowager 
Duchees of Darte had wished to present hei at Court some 
fair morning she would haye known the length of the 
train she must wear, where she mnst make her cortseya 
and to whom and to what depth, how to kiss the ro^ 
hand, and how to manage her train when she retired from 
the presence. When she had been taught this she had 
asked Mademoiselle YaU4 if the training was part of every 
girl's education and Mademoiselle had answered, 

"It is best to know everything — even ceremonials which 
may or may not prove of nse. It all forms part of a 
background and prevents one from feeling nT>fa«pi1i*r with 
customs." 

When she had passed the yoang pairs in the streets 
she had found an added interest in Uiem because of this 
background. She coold imagine them dancing together 
in fairy ball rooms whose lights and colours her imagin- 
ation was obliged to construct for her out of its own fabric; 
she knew what the girls would look like if they went to a 
Drawing Boom and she often wondered if they would feed 
shy when the page spread out their lovely peacock tails 
for them and left them to their own devices. It was mere 
Nature that she should have pondered and pondered and 
sometimes unconsciotisly longed to feel hers^ part of the 
flood of being sweeping past her as she stood apart on the 
brink of the river. 

The warmth about her heart made it beat a litUe &ster. 
She opened the door of her wardrobe when she found her- 
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atit in her bedroom. The dresB hong modestly io its 
comer ehronded from the peDetration of London fogs by 
dean sheeting. It vas only white and aa simple as she 
knew how to order it, bat Hademoiaelle had taken her to 
a yonng French person who knew exactly what she was 
doing in all cases, and becanse the girl had the supple 
lines of a wood nymph and the eyes of young antdope she 
had eTcdred that which expressed her as a petal expreeaes 
its rose. Bobin lodced her door and to<& the drees down 
and fonnd the silk stockings and slippeis which belonged 
to it. She pnt them all on standing before her long 
mirror and having left no ongiTen last tonch she fell a few 
atepa backward and looked at herself, taming and balanc- 
ing herself as a bird might have done. She tamed li^Uy 
round and round. 

•Tee. I am—" she said. '^ am— very I" 

The next instant she laughed at herself outright. 

"How silly I How silly I" she said. "Almost «verifbodf 
is — more or less 1 I wonder if I remember the new stepe,** 
For she had been taught the new steps — the new walking 
and swayingB and pauses and sadden swirls and swoops. 
And her new drees was as short as other tadiionable girls' 
dresses were, hot in her case revealed a haunting delicacy 
of contour and line. 

So before her mirror she danced alone and as she danoed 
her lips parted and her breast rose and fell charmin^y, 
and her eyes lifted and glowed as any girl's might have 
done or as a joyous girl nymph's might have lighted as she 
danced by a pool in her forest seeing her loveliness 
mirrored there. 

Something was awakening as something had awakimed 
when Donal had kissed a child under the soot sprinkled 
London trees. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

THE vhole dij before the party vaa secretly ezcitiiig 
to Bobiu, She knew how much more important it 
seemed to her than it really was. If she had been 
six years old she might have felt the same kind of on- 
certain thrills and tremolons wonders. She hid herself 
behind the window curtains in her room that she mifj^t 
see the men putting up the crimson and white awning 
from the door to the carriage step. The roll of red carpet 
they took from their Tan had a magic air. The ringing 
of the door bell which meant that things were being 
delivered, the extra moving about of servants, the florists' 
men who went into the drawing-rooms and bron^t flowers 
and big tropical plants to re-arrange the conservatory and 
fill comers vrttich were not always decorated— each and 
every one of them quickened the beating of her palace. If 
she had belonged in her past to the ordinary cheerful 
wtnrld of children, she would have felt by this time no snch 
elaticoi. Bat she had only known of the existence of such 
festivities as children's parties because once a jnvenile 
ball had been given in a house opposite her mother's and 
she had crouched in an almost ddirious little heap by the 
nursery window watching carriages drive up and deposit 
HvSj pink and white and blue children apon the strip of 
red carpet, and had seen them led or running into the 
bonae. She had caught sounds of strains of music and 
had shivered with raptore — but Obi what worlds away 
from her the party had been. 
She found her way into the drawing-rooma iriiich were 
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not ngiully thrown open. The; were lofty and stately 
and seemed to her immense. There were splendid crystal- 
dropping chandeliers and side lights which she thought 
looked as if they woold hold a thousand wax candles.. 
There was a delif^tf ally embowered comer for the 
mueiciane. It was all spacious and wonderful in its 
beaatifnl completeness — its preparedness for pleasure. 
She realized that all of it had always been waiting to be 
nsed for the hiqipinees of people who knew each other and 
were yoong and ready for delight. When the yoong Loth- 
wells had been diildren they had had dances and frolick- 
ing games with other children in the hnge rooms and had 
kicked up their yonng heels on the polished floors at 
Christmas parties and on birthdays. How wonderful it 
must have been. But they had not known it was won- 
itrtvi. 

As Dowie dreeaed her the reflection she saw in the 
minor gave back to her an intensified Bobin whose cuired 
lips almost quivered as they smiled. The eoft ailk of her 
hair looked like the night and the small rings on the bade 
of her very alim white neck were things to ensnare the 
' eye and hold it helplees, 

"Ton lo(^ your best, my dear," Dowie said as abe 
clasped her little necklace. "And it is a good best.'* 
Dowie was feeling tremulous herself though she could not 
have explained why. She thought that perhaps it was 
because she wished that Mademmselle could have been 
with her. 

Bobin kissed her when the last touch had been giren, 

"X^ going to run down the staircase^" she said. "If I 
let myself walk slowly I shall have time to feel queer and 
shy and I mi^t seem to creep into the drswing-roonL X 
mustn't creep in. I must iralk in aa if I bid been to 
parties all my life." 
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She no dovn and as she did so abe looked like a ivhite 
bird Sjing, but sbe was obliged to stop upon the 1ftnd'"g 
before the draviiig-nxmi door to quiet a moment of ex- 
cited braathing. Still when ahe entered the room ahe 
mored as she should and held her head poised with a 
delicatel; fearless air. The Duchess — ^wbo herself looked 
her best in her fine o\i mrj profiled way — gave her a 
pleased smile of welcome which was almost affectionate. 

''What a perfect little f rode 1" ahe aaid. "Yon are de- 
lightfull; pret^ in it." 

"Ib it quite right?" said Bobin. "Mademoiselle chose 
it for me." 

**It is quite right TrightfaHy right,' Geoi^ would 
say. George will sit near you at dinner. He is my grand- 
son — ^Lord Halwyn yon know, and you will no doubt fre- 
quently hear him say things are frightfully' something or 
other during the evening. Kathryn will say things are 
'deery' or 'ezquig'. I mention it because yon may not 
know that she means 'exquisite' and 'divine.' Dont lei 
it frighten you if yon don't quite understand their 
language. They are dear handsome things sweeping along 
in tiie rush of their bit of century. I dont let it frighten 
me that their world seems to me an entirely new planet." 

Bobin drew a little nearer her. She felt something as 
she had felt years ago when ahe had said to Dowie. "I 
want to kiss yoo, Dowie." Her eyes were pools of child- 
isb tenderness because she so well understood Mie infin- 
itude of the friendly tact which drew her within its own 
cdrde with tiie light humour of its "I don't let them 
frighten me." 

•Tfon are kind-^dnd to me," she said. "And I am 
grateful— -j7ro(a/uI." 

The ezlxemely good-looking young peofde who bc^an 
TOy soon to drift into the brilliant big room — singly or 
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in pairs of brother and sister — filled her vith imtocrat 
delist. Tbej were bo well boQt and gsil; at ease with 
each other and their nuroimdingB, ao perfectly dressed and 
finished. The filmy narrowness of delicate frocks, the 
ehortnesa of slditB accentuated the youth and girlhood and 
added to it a sort of child fairy-likeness. Kathrya in 
ezqoiaite wisps of silTer-embroidered gaoze looked fotuteen 
instead of nearly twenty — aided by a dimple in her cheek 
and a email tilted no«e. A girl in scarlet tnlle was like 
a child ont of a norsery ready to dance about a Christmaa 
tree. Everyone Be«ned so young and so suggested sapple 
dancing, perhaps becanse dancing was going on every- 
where and all the world whether fashionable or onftuhion- 
able was driven by a passion for whirling, swooping and 
inventing new postures and fantastic steps. The young 
men had slim straight bodies and light movements. Their 
clothes fitted their suppleness to perfection. Bobln 
thought they all looked as if they had had a great deal 
of delightful eiercise and plenty of pleasure all their lives. 
They were of that stream which bad always seemed to 
be rushing past her in bright pursuit of alluring things 
which belonged to them as part of their existence, but 
which had had nothing to do with her own youth. Now 
the stream had paused as if she had for the moment some 
connection with it. The swift light she was used to seeing 
illuminate glancing eyes as she passed people in the street, 
she saw again and again as new arrivals appeared. 
Kathryn was quite excited by her eyes and ejelo^es and 
George hovered about. There was a great deal of hover- 
ing. At the dinner table sleek yonng heads held them- 
selves at an angle which allowed of their owners seeing 
through or aronnd, or under floral decorations and alert 
young eyes showed an eager gleam. After dinner was 
over and dancing b^^ the Dachesa smiled shrewdly 
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as she saw the grsTitating mascoline movement towards 
a certain point. It was the point wiiere Robin stood with 
a small growing circle about h«r. 

It was Geoi^ who danced with her first. He was tall 
and slender and flexible and his good shoulders had a 
military squareness of bnild. He had also a nice square 
face, and a warmly blue eye and knew all the latest steps 
and curves and unexpected swirls. Bobiu was au ozier 
wand aad there was no swoop or dart or sudden sway and 
change she was not alert at. The swing and lure of the 
music, the swift movement, the fluttering of airy draperiee 
ae elim sister nymphs flew past her, set her pulses beating 
with sweet young joy. A brief, uncontrollable ripple of 
laughter broke from her before she had circled the room 
twice. 

"How heavenly it is 1" she exclaimed and lifted her eyes 
to Halwyn's. "How heavenly 1" 

They were not safe eyes to lift in snch a way to those 
of a very young man. They gave George a sudden enjoy- 
able shock. He bad heard of the girl who was a sort of 
sublimated companion to his grandmother. The Dncheea 
herself had talked to him a little abont her and he had 
come to the party intending to behave very amiably and 
help the little thing enjoy herself. He had also encount- 
ered before in houses where there were no daughters the 
smart well-bom, young companion who was allowed all 
sorts of privil^es because she knew how to assume tire- 
some little responsibilities and how to be entertaining 
enough to add cheer and spice to the life of the elderly 
and lonely. Sometimes she was a subtly appealing sort ot 
girl and given to being sympathetic and to liking sympathy 
and quiet comers in conservatories or libraries, and some- 
times she was capable of scientific flirtation and required 
scientiflc management. A man had to have his wits about 
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him. This one u etie flev like a blown leaf acroes the 
floor and langhed np into his face vith vide eyes, produced 
a new effect and was a new kind. 

"IfB you who are beaTenly," he answered with a boy's 
laugh. *^ou are like a feather — and a willow wand." 

*^on are light too," she laughed back, "and yon are like 
steel aa well." 

Mrs. Alan Stacy, the lady with the magnificent henna 
hair, had recently given less time to him, being engaged 
in the preliminary instruction of a new member of the 
Infant Class. Such things will, of coarse, happen and 
thongh Qeoi^e had quite ingenuously raged in secret, the 
circumstances left him free to "hover^ and horering was 
a pastime he enjoyed. 

"Let us go on like this forever and ever," he said 
sweeping half the length of the room with her and whirling 
her as if she were indeed a leaf in the wind, "Forever and 
ever." 

"I wish we could. Bnt the music will atop," she gave 
bade. 

"Music ought never to stop — never,** he answered. 

But the music did stop and when it began again almost 
immediately another tall, flexible yonng man made a 
lightning claim on her and carried her away only to hand 
her to another and he in his turn to another. She was 
not allowed more than a moment's rest and borne on the 
crest of the wave of yonng delist, she did not need more. 
Young eyes were always laughing into hers and elating 
her by a special look of pleasure in everything she did or 
said or inspired in themselves. How was she informed 
without phrases that for this exciting evening she vras a 
creature without a flaw, that the lovehnees of her eyes 
startled those who looked into them, that it was a thrilling 
experience to dance vrith her, that somehow she was new 
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and apart and wcmderfal? 'So sleek-haired, Blim and 
etral^t-backed youth said exactly any of these things to 
her, but eomehow they were conveyed and filled her with 
a wondering realization of the fact that if they were tme, 
they were no longer dreadful and maddening, since they 
only made people like and want to dance with one. To 
dance, to like people and be liked seemed so heaTeoIy 
natural and right — to be only like air and sky and free, 
happy breathing. There was, it was true, a bUsstnl little 
uplifted look abont her iriiich she herself was not aware of, 
but which was singnl&rly stimulating to the mascnline 
beholder. It only meant indeed that as she whirled and 
swayed and swooped lau^iing she was saying to herself 
at intervals, 

"This is what other girls feel like. They are happy 
like this. I am lan^iing and talking to people just as 
other girls do, I am Bobin Gareth-Lawless, but I am 
enjoying a party like this — a young party." 

Lady Lothwell sitting near her motiier watched the 
trend of affairs with an occasional queer interested smile. 

"Well, mamma darling,** she said at last as youth and 
beauty whirled by in a maelstrom of modem Terpsichorean 
liveliness, "she is a great success, I don't know whether 
it is quite what you intended or not." 

The Duchess did not explain what she had intended. 
She was watching the trend also and thinkin g a good 
deal. On the whole Lady Lothwell had scarcely expected 
that she would explain. She rarely did. She sieldom 
made mistakes, however. 

Eiathryn in her scant gauzy strips of white and silver 
liaviiig drifted towards them at the moment stood looking 
on with a funny little disturbed expression on her small, 
tip>tilted 6ice. 

"There's something about her, grandmamma," she said. 
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"Ml the girls see it and no one knoTs iriut it is. She's 
sitting oat for « few ininat«8 and just look at George — 
and Hal Bnmton — and Captain Willys, They are all 
laughing, of course, and pretending to joke, bat they vonld 
like to eat each other np. Perhaps it's her eyelashes. 
She looks out from onder them as if they vere a cnrtain." 

Lady Lothwell*s queer little smile bet^me a queer little 
lan^ 

'^es. It gives her a look of being ecstatically happy 
And yet almost shy and appealing at the same time. Men 
can't stand it of course." 

"None of them are trying to stand it," ansrered little 
Lady Eiathryn somewhat in the tone of a retort. 

"I don't believe she knows she does itj" I«dy Lothwell 
said quite reflectively. 

"She does not know at all. That is the worst of it," 
commented the Dncheee. 

"Then you see that there ia a worst," said her daughter. 

The Duchess glanced towards Kathryn, but fortunately 
tiie puzzled fret of the girl'a forehead was even at the 
moment melting into a smile as a young man of much 
attraction descended upon her with nniles o/t his own and 
carried her into the Tango or Fox Trot or Antelope Galop, 
whichsoever it chanced to be. 

"If she were really aware of it that would be the worst* 
for other people — for us probably. She could look oat 
from under her lashes to sufficient purpose to call what she 
wanted and take and keep it. As she is not aware, it 
will make things leas easy for herself — under the circum- 
stances," 

"The circnmstance of being Mrs. Gareth-Lawleas* 
daughter is not an agreeable one," said Lady Ijothvell. 
"It mi^t give some adventurous boys ideas when they 
had time to realize all it means. Do you know I am rather 
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Borry for her myself. I shouldn't be enrprised if ahe were 
rather & dear little thing. She looks tender and cuddle- 
some. Perhspa she is like the heroine of a sentimeDtal 
novel I read the other day. Her chief slave said of her 
'She walks into a man's heart through his eyes and sits 
down there and makes a warm place which wUl never get 
cold again.' Sather nice, I thought." 

The Duchess thooght it rather nice also. 

" 'Never get cold again/ " she repeated. "What a 

heavenly thing to happen to a pair of creatures — if " 

she paused and i^arded Bobin, who at the other side of 
the room was trying to decide some parlous question of 
dances to which there was more than one claimant. She 
was sweetly puckering her brow over her card and roimd 
her were youthful male faces looking eager and even a 
trifle tense with repressed anxiety for the victory of the 



"Oh I" Lady Lothwell hinghed. "As Kitty saya There's 
aomething about her* and it's not mere eyeUshes. Yon 
have let loose a germ among us, mamma my sweet, and 
you can't do anything with a germ when yon have let it 
loose. To quote Kitt^ again, 'Look at George I' " 



The muaic which came from the bower behind which 
the musicians were hidden seemed to gain thrill and wild- 
nees as the hours went on. As the rooms grew warmer the 
flowers breathed out more reaching scent. Now and again 
Robin paused for a moment to listen to strange delightful 
chorda and to inhale passing waves of something like 
mignonette and lilies, and apple blossoms in the sun. She 
ihought there must be some flower whidi was like all three 
in one. The rushing stream was carrying her with it as 
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it went— ODe of the happy petals on its surface. Gould 
it erer cast her asida and leave her on the shore again? 
While the violiiiB went siogiiig on and the tbonsand wax 
candles shone on the faint or 'ririd colonn which minted 
into a sort of lovely haze, it did not aeem poeeible that a 
thing so enchanting and so real coold have an end at all. 
All tiie other things in her life seemed less real tonight. 

In the conservatory there was a marble fountain which 
had long years ago been brought from a palace garden in 
Bome. It was not as large as it was beantifnl and it had 
been placed anumg palms and tropic ferns whose leaves and 
fronds it splashed merrily among and kept delicioosly 
cool and wet-looking. There was a quite intoxicating hot- 
house perfume of warm damp moss and massed flowers 
and it was the kind of comer any young man would feel 
it necessary to gravitate towards with a partner, 

Qeorge led Bobin to it and she naturally sat ufoa the 
edge of the marble basin and as naturally drew off a glove 
and dipped her hand into the water, flashing it a little 
because it felt deliciously cool. George stood near at first 
and looked down at her bent head. It was imposuble not 
also to take in her small Sne ear and the warm velvet white 
of the lovely little nape of her slim neck. He took them 
in with elated appreciation. He was not subtle minded 
enough to be aware that her reply to a casual remailE he 
had made to her at dinner had had a remote effect upon 

"One of the loveliest creatures I ever saw was a Urs. 
Gareth-Lawless," he had said. "Are you related to her P* 

"I am her daughter," Bobin had answered and with a 
slightly startled eensation he had managed to slip into 
amiably deft generalities while be had secretly wondered 
how much his grandmother knew or did not know. 

An involuntary thought of Feather had croased his mind 
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once or twice dnring the evening. This vaB the girl who, 
it iras said, had actnallj been saved up for old Coombe. 
TJgl; morbid eoit of idea if it vas troe. How had the 
Dochees got bold of ber and vhj and what was Coombe 
Toally Qp to? Could he have some elderly idea of wanting 
a jonngBter for a wife? Occaaionally an old diap did. 
Score him right if some joang chap took the wind out of 
his Bails. He waa not a desperate character, bat he had 
been very intimate with Airs. Alan Stacy and her friends 
and it had made him careless. Also Bobin had drawn 
him— drawn him more than be knew. 

"Ib it still heavenly?** he asked, (How pointed her 
fingers were and how soft and croshable her hand looked 
as it splashed like a child's.) 

'^ore heavenly every minnte," she answered. He 
laughed ontright. 

"The heavenly thing is the way you are enjoying it 
yourself. I never saw a girl light up a whole room before. 
Ton throw ont stars as yon dance," 

"Tbaf a like a ekyrocket," Bobin laughed back. "And 
if 8 becanse in all my life I never went to a dance before." 

"Never I You mean except to children's parties?" 

"There were no children's parties. This is the first — 
first — first.'* 

"Well, I don't see how that happened, bat I am glad it 
did becanse it's been a great thing for me to see yon at 
your first — ^first — ^first," 

He sat down on the fountain's edge neat her. 

"I shall not forget it," he said, 

"I shall remember it as long as I live," said Bobin and 
she lifted her nnsafe eyes again and smiled into fail whidk 
made them still more unsafe. 

Perhaps it was because he was eztremdy young, perhaps 
it was becaaae he was immoral, perhaps because he had 
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never held a tight rein on hi^ fleeting emotions, even the 
next moment he felt that it inis because he was an idiot- 
bat suddenly he found be had let himself go and was 
kissisg the warm velvet of the elim little nape— ^lad kissed 
it twice. 

He had not given himself time to think what would 
happen as a result, but what did happen was humiliatiug 
and ridiculous. One fnrious splash of the curled hand 
flung water into his face and eyes and mouth while Bobin 
tore herself free from him and stood blazing with fury 
and woe — for it was not only fury he saw. 

'Tou — You — 1" she cried and actually would have 
swooped to the fountain again if he had not caught her 

He was furious himself — at himself and at her, 

"You — ^little fool 1" he gasped. "What did you do that 
for even if I uku a jackass F There was nothing in it. 
You're so pretty — —■" 

•You've spoiled everything 1" she flamed, "everything — 
everytiiing 1" 

"I've spoiled nothing. I've only been a fool — and it's 
your own fault for being so pretty." 

"You've spoiled everything in the world f Now—" with 
a desolate horrible little sob, "now I can only go back — 
hack!" 

He had a queer idea that she spoke as if she were 
Cinderella and he had made the clock strike twelve. Her 
voice had BUch absolute grief in it that he involuntarily 
drew near her. 

"I say," he was really breathless, "don't speak like that. 
I h^ pardon. Ill grovel 1 Don't— Oh I Eathryn — come 
here." 

This last because at this difficult moment from between 
the banks of hot-house bloom and round the big palms his 
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sister KathiTn suddenly appeared. She immediately 
stopped short aod stared at them both~lookiii£ from one 
to the other. 

"What is the matter?" she asked in a low Toice. 

"Oh I come and talk to her," Geoi^ broke forth. "I 
feel as if die might scream in a minute and call erery- 
body in. IVe been a Innatic and she has apparently never 
been kiased before. Tell her — tell her you've been kissed 
yourself.'' 

A queer little look revealed itself in Eathryn's face. A 
delicate vein of her grandmother's wisdom made part of 
her outlook upon a rapidly moving and exciting world. 
She had never been hide-bound or dull and for a slight 
gauzy white and silver thing she was astute. 

^DonH be impudent," she said to Qeorge as she walked 
up to Bobin and put a cool band on her arm. "He's only 
been silly. You'd better let him off,'* she said. She 
tamed a glance on George who was wiping hie sleeve with 
a handkerchief and she broke into a small laugh, "Did she 
pnsh you into the fountain ?" she asked cheerfully. 

"She threw the fountain at me," grumbled George. "I 
shall have to dash off home and change." 

"1 would," replied Kathryn still cheerful. "Tou can 
apolc^ize better when you're dry." 

He slid through the palms like a snake and the two girls 
stood and gazed at each other. Bobin's flame had died 
down and her face had settled itself into a sort of hard* 
nees. EaUiryn did not know that she herself looked at 
her as the Duchess might have looked at another girl in 
the quite different days of her youth. 

"Ill tell you something now he's gtttie,** she said. "I 
have been kissed myself and so have other giils I know. 
Boys like George don't really matter, though of course 
ifa bad manners. But who has got good manners? 
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Things rush so that there's scarcel; time for manners at 
alL When an older man makes a snatch at yon ifa some- 
times detestable. Bnt to push him into the fountain was 
a good idea," and she lan^ied again. 

"I didn't push him in." 

"I wish you had," with a gleefol mischief. The next 
moment, however, the hint of a worried frown showed 
itself on her fordiead. "Yon see," she said proteatingly, 
"yon are so frightfully pretty." 

"I'd rather be a leper," Bobin shot forth. 

Bat Kathrya did not of coarse understand. 

"What noneeoiee 1" she answered. "What utter mbbiah ! 
Yon know you wouldn't Come back to the ball room. I 
came here because my mother was asking for Gooige." 

She turned to lead the way through the banked flowers 
and as she did so added something. 

"By the way, somebody important has been assassiiiated 
in one of the Balkan countries. They are always assas- 
sinating people. They like iL Lord Coombe has just 
come in and is talking it orer wiUi grandmamma. I can 
seeHhey are quite excited in their quiet way." 

As they neared the entrance to the ball room she paused 
a moment with a new kind of impish smile. 

"Every girl in the room is absolutely shaky with thrills 
at this particular mconent," she said. "And every man 
feels himself bristling a little. The very best looking boy 
in all England is dancing with Sara Stndleigh. He 
dropped in by chance to call and the Dochees made him 
stay. He is a kind of miracle of good looks and tak- 
ingness." 

Bobin said nothing. She had plainly not been inter- 
ested in the Balkan tragedy and die as obviously did sot 
car? for the miracle. 

'Ti'ou don't ask who he is ?" said Eathiyn. 
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•^ dont want to know.** 

*'OhI Cornel You mustn't feel as Bulky aa tliat, 
Yoall mnt to ask qaeBtions the moment you see him. I 
did. ErerTone does. Hie name is Donal tfnir. He's 
Lord Coombe's heir. Hell be the Head of the Honse of 
Cotnnbe some day. Here be comes," qmte excitedly, 

^OiOOfcl" 

It was cme of the tricks of Chance— or Fate — or what- 
ever yon will. The dance bron^t bim within a few feet 
of them at that very moment and the slow walking steps 
he was taking held him — they were some of the queer 
stealthy almost stationary steps of the Argentine Tango. 
He was finely and smoothly fitted as the other yoangsters 
were, his blond glossed head was set high on a heroic 
column of neck, he was broad of shonlder, hnt not too 
broad, slim of waist, hnt not too slim, long and strong of 
1^, but light and supple and firm. He had a fair open 
brow and a Gurred mouth laughing to show white teetK 
Bobin felt he ought to wear a kilt and plaid and that an 
eagle's feather ought to be standing up from a chieftain's 
bonnet on the fair hair which would have waved if it lud 
been allowed length enough. He was scarcely two yards 
from her now and snddmly — almost as if he had been 
called — ^he turned his eyes away from Sara Studleigh 
who was the little thing in Christmas tree scarlet. They 
were blue like the clear wat«r in a tarn when the sun 
shines on it and they were still laughing as his mouth was. 
Straight into hers th^ laughed — straight into hers. 
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CHAPTEB XXXU 

THBOUQH all eonn since all the vorlds were made 
it is at least not antluQicEble that in all the worlds 
of vhich onr ovn atcon is one, there has ruled a 
Force illimitable, noconquerable and inexplicable and 
Thicbsoerer its world and wliatsoeyer the sign denoting or 
the name given it, the Force — the Thing haa been the 
same. Upon our own atom of the nniTerse it is given the 
generic name of Love and ita existence is that which the 
boldest need not defy, the most profoond need not attempt 
to explain with darity, the most brilliautlj sophistical to 
argne away. Its forms of besnty, triviality, magnificence, 
imbecility, loveliness, stapidity, holiness, parity and bes- 
tiality neither detract from nor add to ita nnalterable 
power. As the earth revolves upon its axis and reveals 
night and day, Spring, Summer and Winter, so it reveals 
thi# csMfelessly working Force. Men who were as gods 
bam been uplifted or broken fay it, fools have trifled with 
it, brutes have sullied it, saints have worshipped, poets 
sung and wits derided it. As electricity is a force death 
dealing, or illuminating and power bestowing, so is this 
Great Impeller, and it is fatuous — howsoever worldly wise 
or modemly sardonic one would choose to be — to hint 
ironically that its proportions are lees than the agee have 
proved them. Whether a world formed without a neoes- 
sity for the presence and asBistance of this psydudogical 
factor would have been a better or a worse one, it is — ^by 
good fortune — ^not here imperative that one should attempt 
to decide. What is — exists. Kone of as created it 

960 
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Each one will deal 'with the Impeller as be himself either 
sanely or madly elects. He will also bear the consequenceB 
— and BO also may others. 

Of this force the Head of the Honse of Coombe and his 
old friend knew mnch and had often spoken to each other. 
They had both been accustomed to recogniziiig its signs 
snbUe or crude, and watching their dereiopment. They 
had seen it in the eyes of creatures young enough to be 
called boye and girls, they had heard it in musical laughter 
and in silly giggles, they bad seen it express itself in 
tragedy and comedy and watched it end in onion or in a 
nothingness which melted away like a wisp of fog. But 
they knew it was a thing omnipresent and that no one 
passed through life untouched by it in some degree. 

Years before this evening two children playing in a 
garden had not known that the Power — the Thing — drew 
them with its greatest strength because among myriads of 
atoms they two were created for oneness. Enraptured and 
unaware tJiey played together, their eools and bodies drawn 
nearer each other every hour. 

So it was that — without being portentous— OOM Baay 
say that when an unuanally beautiful and unusually ireU 
dressed and perfectly fitted young man turned involun- 
tarily in the particular London ball room in which Mrs. 
Oareth-Idwless' daughter watched the dancers, and looked 
unintentionally into the eyes of a girl standing for a 
moment near the wide entrance doors, the inexplicable 
and unconquerable Force reconnected its currents again. 

Donal Muir's eyes only widened a little for a second's 
time. He had not known why he had suddenly looked 
around and he did not know why he was coDScions of 
something which startled him a little. Yon could not 
actually stare at a girl because your eyes chanced to get 
entangled in hers for a second as yon danced past her. It 
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vas true tite wss of a etartling prettinesa and there -was 
Bomething — . Yes, there was something 7hich drew the 
eye and — . He did not know what it was. It had 
actually giveu bim a sort of electric shock. He laughed 
at himself a little and then his open brow looked puzzled 
for a moment, 

'^ou saw Miss LawleeB," said Sara Stadleigh who was 
at the moment dancing prettily with him. She was guilty 
of something which mi^t have been called a slight giggle, 
bat it was good-natured. "I know, you saw ICiss IJawleaa 
— the pretty one near the door." 

"There are so many pretty <me8 near everything. Ton 
can't lift yooT eyee without seeing one," Donal answered. 
"What a lot of them \" (The sense of having received a 
slight electric shock made you feel that you most look 
again and find out what had caused it, he was thinking.) 

"She is the one with the eyelashes." 

"I have eyelashes— eo have you," looking down at hers 
with a yery takiiig expresaioo. Hers were in fact nice 
aaea. 

"Bvt «ur8 are not two inches long and they don't make 
a big soft circle round our eyes when we look at anyone." 

'Tlease look up and let me see," said DonaL "When I 
asked you to dance with me I thought^—" 

What a "way" he had, Sara Stadleigh was thinkiDg. 
But "perhaps it was the eyelashee" waa passing throogh 
Donal's mind. .Very noticeable eyelashes were rather 
arresting. 

"I knew yoa saw her," said Sara Stadleigh, "because 
I have happened to be near two or three people this evening 
when they caught their first sight of her." 

"What happens to them ?" asked Donal Uoir, 

"They forget where they are," she laughed, "and don't 
say anything for a few seconds." 
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"I ebovld not vast to forget irhere I am. It wouldn't 
be poesible either," angwered DonaL ("Sut that ma it," 
he thought. "For a minate I forgot.") 

One shoold not dance with one girl and talk to her 
about another. Wiselr he led her to other Bnbjects. The 
music was swinging thioagh the air performing its ever- 
lasting miracle of swinging young souls and pulses with 
it, the warmed flowers breathed more perceptible scent, 
Bweet chatter and Unghter, swaTing colour and glowing 
eyes concentrated in making magic. This beautiful 
yonng man's pulses only beat with the reet — as one with 
the pulse of the Universe. Ijady I^othweU acting for the 
Duchess was very kind to him finding him another partner 
as soon as a new dance began — this time her own daughter. 
Lady Eathryn. 

Even while be had been tangoing with Sara Stndleigh 
he had seen the girl with the eyelaahee, whirling; about 
with someone snd when he b^an his dance with Eathryn, 
he caught a glimpse of her at the other end of the room. 
And almost immediately Knthryn spoke of her. 

"I dont know when you will get a dance with Miss 
Lawless," she said. "She is obliged to work out math- 
ematical problems on her programme." 

"1 have a setter who fixes his eyes on yon and waits 
without moving until yon look at him and then he makes 
a dart and you're obliged to pat him," he said. Perhaps 
if I go and stand near her and do that she will take 
notice of me." 

"Take notice of him, the enslaving thing!" thought 
£athryn. "She'd jump — ^f(» all her talk about lepers — 
any girl would. He's too nice I There's something about 
him toa" 

Bobin did not jump. She had no time to do it because 
one dance followed another so quickly and some of them 
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were even divided in two or three pieces. But the thrill of 
the singing mond of the Tiolins bdiind the greenery, the 
perfome and stately epacee and thousand candlelights had 
suddenly been lifted on to another plane though she had 
thought they could reach no higher one. Her vhole being 
tras a keen fine avareness. Every moment she was aware. 
After all the years — ^from the far away days — he had otnoe 
back. No one had dreamed of the queer half abnormal 
secret she had always kept to herself as a child — as a little 
girl — as a bigger one iriien she would haye died rather 
than divulge that in her loneliness there had been some- 
thing she had remembered — something she had held <hi 
to — a memory which she had actually made a companioa 
of, making pictures, idling herself stories in the dark, 
even inventing conversationa which sot for one moment 
had she thought would or conld ever take place. But 
they had been living things to her and her one near 
warm comfort — closer, oh, so weirdly doeer than kind, 
kind Dowie and dearly beloved Mademoiselle. She had 
wondered if the two would have disapproved if they had 
known — if Mademoiselle would have been shocked If she 
had realized that scnnetimes when they walked together 
there walked with them a growing laughing boy in a 
swinging kilt and plaid and that he had a yoice and eyes 
that drew the heart out of your breast for joy. At Gitt 
he had only been a child like herself, but as ebe had grown 
he had grown with her — bat always taller, grander, 
marvdlously masculine and b^ond ctnnpaie. Tet never 
once had she dared to believe or hope that he ooold take 
form before her eyes — a living thing. He had cmly been 
the shadow she had loved and whidi coold not be taken 
away from her because he was her secret and no one coold 
ever know. 
The music went swinging and singing with notes vliidt 
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wen ahooBt a pais. AstA he was in the very room vith 
ber I DoDoI 1 D(»ial I He bad not known and did sot 
knov. He bad Iaa|^ied into her e^es withont knowing — 
bnt he had come bade A yonng man now like all the 
rest, bnt more beantifoL What a laugh, •what wonderful 
Bbooldere, what wonderfnl dancing, how long and ationgly 
smooth and eapple be was in tbe fine fabric of bis clothes ! 
Though her mind did not fonn these things in words for 
her, it waa only that her eyes saw all the charm of bim 
from bead to foot, and told her that be was only more than 
ever what be had been in the miraculous first days. 

'Terhaps be will not find out at all," she thoof^t, 
dancing idl the while and trying to talk as well as think, 
"I was too little for bim to ronember. I only remembered 
because I had nothing else. Oh, if he aboold not find 
out I" She conld not go and tell him. Even if a girl 
conld do such a thing, perhaps be could not recall a 
phil^^iab incident of so long ago — such a small, small 
thing. It bad only been immense to ber and so much 
water bad flowed nnder his bridge bearing so many 
flotillaB. She had only stood and looked down at a thin 
trickling stream which carried no ships at alL It was 
very difiScuIt to keep her eyes from stealing — even darting 
— about in seardi of bim. His high fair head with the 
clipped wave is its hair could be followed if one dared 
be idert. He danced with an aubom haired girl, he spun 
down the room with a brown one, be paused for a 
moment to show tbe trick of a new step to a tall one with 
black coils. He was at the end of tbe room, be was 
tangoing towards ber and she felt her heart beat and 
beat. He passed close by and his eyes turned upon her 
and after he had passed a qneer little inner trembling 
would not cease. Oh I if be bad looked a little longer^— 
if ber partner would only carry her past him I And how 
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dreadfnl ahe was to let herself feel so excited vhen he 
coold not be expected to remember sadt a little tliiiig — 
just a bsby plajin^ irith him in a garden. Oh I — her 
heart giving a leap— if he wonld look — if he wonld IwJef 

When did she first awaken to a realization — after irfaat 
seemed years and years of waiting and not being able to 
conqner ihe inwudly trembling feeling — that he was 
beginning to look — that somehow he had become aware <^ 
her presence and that it drew his eyes though there wag 
no special rect^nitioD in them ? Down the full length of 
the room they met hers first, and again as he passed with 
yet another partner. Then when he was resting between 
dances and being very gay indeed — ^though somehow he 
always seemed gay. He had been gay when they played 
in the Gardens. Tea, bis eyes came and fonnd her. She 
thought he spoke of her to someone near him. Of coarse 
Robin looked away and tried not to look again too soon. 
But when in spite of intention and even determination, 
something forced her glance and made it a creeping, {(^ow- 
ing glance — ^there were his eyes again. She was fright- 
ened each time it happened, bnt he was not. She b^an 
to know with new beatings of the pnlse that he no longer 
looked by chance, bat because he wanted to see her — end 
wished her to see him, as if he had Ix^nn to call to her 
with a gay Donal challenge. It was like that, thon^ 
his demeanour was fanltlesely correct. 

The incident of their meeting was fanltleesly correct, 
also, when after one of those endless lapses of time Xiady 
Lothwell appeared and presented him as if the brief 
ceremony were one of the most ordinary in existence. The 
conventional grace of his bow said no more than George's 
had said to those looking on, bnt when he pat his arm 
round her and they b^an to sway together in the dance, 
Bobin wondered in terror if he could not feed the beating 
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of her heart imder his hand. If he could it would be hor- 
rible — bat it would not stop. To be so near — to try to be- 
liere it — to try to nuke herself remember that she conld 
mean nothing to him and that it was only ahe who was 
flTinlnng — ^for nothing I Bat ahe conld not help it. This 
vaa the disjointed kind of thing that flew past her mental 
vieion. She was not a ehy girl, bat ehe conld not apeak. 
Cnrionaly enough he also was quite eilent for serersl 
moments. They danced for a space without a word and 
they did not notice that people b^an to watch them 
because they were an attracting pair to watch. And the 
troth vas that neither of the two knew in the least what 
the other thon^t. 

"That — is a beaotiful waltz," he said at last He said 
it in a low meaning voice as if it were a sort of emotional 
eonfldence. He had not actoally meant to speak in such 
a tone, bnt when he realized what its sound had been he 
did not care in the least. What was the matter with him ? 

'^es," Bobin answered. (Only 'Tee.'*) 

He had not known when he glanced at her first, he was 
saying mentally. He oould not, of course, swear to her 
now. But what an extraordinary thing that— I She was 
like a swallow — she was like any swift flying thing on a 
man's arm. One conld go on to the end of time. Once 
round the great ball room, twice, and as the third round 
began he gave a little laugh and spoke again. 

"I am going to aak yon a question. Hay I?" 

♦T^es." 

"Is your name Bobin t" 

'^es," she conld scarcely breathe it. 

"I thon^t it was," in the voice in which he had qtoken 
of the mnmc "I hoped it wa»-.after I first be^n to 
suspect. I hoped it was." 

"It is — it is," 
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*'Did W9 — " be had not indeed meant that his arm 
Bhoald hold her a shade closer, bat— in spite of himself— 
it did because he vaa after all so little more than a boy, 
" — did we play together in a garden P" 

Tes— yee,** breathed Bobio. *^e did." Sorely she 
heard a sound as if he had caught a qnidc breath. But 
after it there were a few more steps and another brief 
space of silence. 

"I knew" he said next, yery low. "I kn«v that we 
played together in a garden." 

"Ton did not know when yon first looked at me to- 
night." Innocently revealing that even his first glance 
had been no casual thing to her. 

Bat his answer rerealed something too. 

"Ton were near the door — just coming into the room. 
I didnt know why yon startled me. I kept looking for 
yoa afterward^ in the crowd." 

"I didnt see yoa look," said Bobin softly, revealing 
still more in her ntter inexperience. 

"No, because you wooldn't look at me — yon were too 
much engaged. Do you like this step?" 

"I like them all." 

"Do yon always dance like thisF Do yoa always make 
your partner fe^ as if he had danced with you all his 
life?" 

"It ia — because we played together in the garden," said 
Bobin and tben was quite teirified at herself. Bectto^e 
after all — after all they were only two conventional young 
people meeting for the first time at a dance, not knowing 
each other iu Uie least. It was really the first time. Thti 
meeting of two children oould not count. But the beat- 
ing and strange elated inward tremor would not stop. 

As for him he felt abnormal also and he was usually a 
very normal creature. It was abnormal to be so ezdted 
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that he found himBelf, as it were, upon another plane, be- 
cause he hod recognized and wbb dancing irith a girl he 
had not seen mnce she was five or six. It was not normal 
that he should be possessed by a desire to keep near to 
her, overwhelmed by an uspelling wish to talk to her — 
to aak her qaeationa, Aboat what — abont herself — them- 
selves — the years between — aboat the garden, 

"It hegdix to come back bit by bit after I had two fair 
lodka. Ton passed me several times thongh yon didn't 
know." (Oh 1 had she not known 1) *^ had been prom- 
ised some dances by other people. Bnt I went to Lady 
Lothwell. She's very kind." 

Back swept Uie years and it bad all begnn again, the 
wonderful happineea — ^jost as the anguish had swept back 
on the night her mother had come to talk to her. As he 
had brought it into her dreary little world then, he brought 
it now. He had the power. She was bo Itappy that she 
seemed to be only waiting to hear what he would say — 
as if that were enoogh. There are phases like this — 
rare ones — and it was her fate that throoj^ soch a phase 
she was passing. 

It was indeed true that mnch more water had passed 
under his bridge than tmder hers, but now — I llemory 
reprodnced for him with an acnteness like actual pain, 
a diildiab torment he thought he had forgotten. And it 
was as if it had been endured only yesterday — and as if 
the urge to speak and explain was as intense as it had 
been on the first day. 

"She's very little and she won't understand," he had 
said to his mother. "She's very little, really — perhaps 
sheTl cry." 

How monstrona it had seemed I Had she cried — ^poor 
little soul I He looked down at her eyelashes. Her cheek 
had been of the same colour and texture then. That came 
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back to him too. The intpnlse to tighten his amu ma 
infernally powerful — almost aatotnatic. 

"She iaa no one bat me to remember T' he heard his 
own child voice aaTing fiercely. Qood Lord, it oat as if 
it had been yesterday. He actually golped aomething 
down in hia throat. 

'Ton haTfflit rested mach," he said abnd. '"HierertB 
a conaerratoiy with marble seats and comers and a 
fountain going. Will yon let me take yon there -whiea we 
stop dancing? I want to apologize to you." 

The eyelashes lifted themselTes and made ronnd her 
eyes the big soft shadow of which Sara Stndleij^ had 
spoken. A strong and healthy Talrular organ in his 
breast lifted itself cnrionsly at the same time. 

"To apologize?" 

Was he speaking to her almost as if she were still four 
or five ? It was to the helplessness of those years he was 
aboat to explain — and yet he did not feel as though he 
were still sight. 

"I want to tell yon why I never came back to the garden. 
It was a broken promise, wasn't it ?" 

The music had not ceased, but they stopped dancing. 

"Will you oome?" he said and she went with him like 
a child — ^just as die had followed in her babyhood. It 
seemed oidy natural to do idiat he asked. 

The oonserratory was like an inner Paradise now. The 
tropically scsited warmth — the tiers on tiers of bloom 
abore bloom— the softened swing of music — ^the splash of 
the foontain on water and leaves. Their plane had lifted 
itself too. They could hear the splashing water and some- 
times feel it in the comer seat of marble be took her to. 
A crystal drop fell on her hand whsa she sat down. The 
bine of his eyes was vaguely troubled and he sptka as if 
he were not certain of himself. 
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"I was wakened np in what aeemed to me the middle of 
the night," be said, as if indeed the thing had happened 
oolj the day before. *rUy mother was obliged to go back 
suddenly to Scotland. I was only a little chap, bat it 
nearly finished me. Parents and goardians dont under- 
stand how gigantic sncb a thing can be. I had promised 
yon — ^we had promised each other — hadn't we?" 

■^es," said Bobin. Her eyes were £zed upon his face 
— ^pen and onmoving. Such eyes I Such eyes I All the 
tonchingness of the past was in their waiting on bis words. 

"Children — little boys especially — are tanght that they 
most not cry ont yrheu they are hurt As I sat in the 
train through the jonmey that day I thonght my heart 
would borst in my small breast I tamed my back and 
stared oat of the window for fear my mother voold see 
my face. I'd always loved her. Do yon know I think 
that jaat then I hated her. I had neyer hated anything 
before. Good Lord I Vhat a thing for a little chap to 
go through t Uy mother was an angel, bat she didn^t 
knoK." 

^^o," said Bobin in a small strange Toice and withont 
moving her gaze. ''She didnt know." 

He had seated himself on a sort of low marble stod 
near her and he held a knee with dasped hands. They 
were hands which held each other for the moment with 
a sort of emotional clinch. His position made him look 
upward at her instead of down. 

"It was you I was wild aboot," he said. 'Hfoa see it 
was you. I could have stood it for myself. The trouble 
was that I felt I was such a big little chap. I thoo^t I 
was years — ages older than yon — and monntains bigger," 
his faint laugh was touched with pity for the gmallnesB of 
the big little ch^. "Yon seemed so tiny and pretty— 
■nd lonely." 
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"I vae as lonely as a new-born bird fallen out of its 
neef* 

"Ton had told me yoa had Gibing.' Yon said no one 
bad eyer kiseed yon. I'd been loved all my life. Ton 
bad a wondering way of fixing yonr eyes on me as if I 
could giye you eyerything — perbaps it was a cojqr little 
chap's conceit that made me love yon for it — bnt periutps 
it wasnt." 

'^on were everything," Bobin said — end the mere 
simplenesa of tbe way in which she said it hrongbt the 
gardoi so neai that be smelt the warm hawthorn and heard 
the distant piano o^^ and it quickened his breath. 

'^t was because I kept seeing your eyes and hearing 
your langh that I thought my heart was bursting. I knew 
you'd go and wait for me — and gradually your little face 
would b^in to look different, I knew you'd believe I'd 
come, '^le's little' — ^that was what I kept saying to my- 
self again and again. 'And she'll cty — awfully — and shell 
think I did it. She'll never know.* There," — ^be hesi- 
tated a moment — ^"there was a kind of mad shame in it. 
As if I'd betrayed your littleness and your belief thou^ 
I was too young to know what betraying was,'* 

Just as she had looked at him before, "as if be could 
give her everything," she was looking at him now. In 
what other way could she look while be gave her this 
wonderful soothing, binding softly all tbe old wounds 
with unconsciouB, natural touch because be had really been 
all her child being had been irradiated and warmed by. 
There was no pose in his manner — no sentim^ital or flir- 
tatious youth's affecting of a picturesque attitude. It 
was real and he told her this thing because he must for 
bis own relief, 

"Did you cry P" he said, *1>id my little chap's conceit 
make too much of it? I suppose I ought to hope it did." 
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Bobin pat her hand BoftI; agaisBt her heart. 

**No," she anewered. ^'I was onl; a baby, but I think 
it mied something — here." 

He caught a big hard breath. 

'^Ohl" he said and for a few Boeonds eimply sat and 
gazed at her, 

'^at it came to life again 7" he said afterwards. 

"I don't know. I don't know what it waa. Perhaps 
it conld only live in a ;rer7 Uttle creature. Bat it waa 
kiUed." 

*T. B&jV broke from him. "It was like wringing a 
canary's neck -wheji it was singing in the son I" 

A sudden swelling of the music of a new dance swept 
in to them and he rose and stood up before her. 

"Thank yon for giving me my chance to tell you," he 
said. "This was the apology. You haye been kind to 
listen.** 

"I wanted to listen,** Bobin said. *^ am glad I didnt 
liv^ a long time and grow old and die without your tell- 
ing me. When I saw you tonight I almost said aloud, 
'He's come back f " 

*^'m ^ad I came. It's queer how one can live a thing 
o^r again. There have been all the years between for 
ua both. For me there's been all a lad's life — tutors and 
Eton and Oxford and people and lots of travel and amose- 
ment. But the minate I set eyes on yon near the door 
something must have begun to drag me back. 111 own 
I've never liked to let m^elf dwell on that memory. It 
wasn't a good thing because it had a trick of taking me 
back in a fiendish way to the little chap with his heart 
bursting in the railway carriage — and the betrayal feel- 
ing. If s morbid to let yourself grouse over what cant 
be undone. So yon faded away. But when I danced 
past you somehow I knew I'd come on somethiMff. It 
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made me reetleee. I couldn't keep in; eyes sway decaiUy. 
Then all at onoe I knew! I conldnt teU yon what the 
effect was. There you vere again — ^I was as tnnch obliged 
to tell yon aa I should have beea if Fd found yon at 
Braemaniie vhen I got there that night CoDventionB 
had nothing to do vith it. It iroold sot hare mattered 
eren if yoa'd olmonsly thought I Tas a fool. Yon du|^ 
have thonght so, yon knov." 

"No, I mi^tn't," answered Bobin. "There have been 
no Eton and Oxford and amusements for me. This is 
my first party."* 

She rose aa he had done and they stood for a second 
or so vith their eyes resting on each other's — each vith a 
yoang smile quirering into life which neither was con- 
scious of. It was she wlio first wakened and came back. 
He sav a tiny pnlse flutter in her throat and she lifted 
her hand vith a delicate gesture. 

"This dance was Lord Halwyn's and weVe sat it out 
We most go back to the ball room," 

"I — suppose — ^we must," he answered with slow reluc- 
tance — but he could scarcely drag his ^es away from hers 
— «Ten thoogh he obeyed, and they turned and went. 

In the shining ball room the music rose and fell and 
swelled again into ecstasy as he took her white young 
lightness in his arm and they swayed and darted and 
swooped like things of the air — while the old Duchees and 
Lord Coombe lodced on almost nnseung and talked in 
murmurs of Sarajera 
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PUBLISHEBS* NOTE 

The infUxOile limitations of magazine space necessi- 
tated the otaisaion — in its serial form — of so large a por- 
tion of TBE BSAD OF THE SOUSE OF COOMBE as 
to eliminaie mneh of the charm of characteritaiion and 
the creation of aimosphere and hac^ground which add so 
greatlf to the power and picturesqueness of the author^s 
work. 

These vahies having heen vnavmdably lost in a greatly 
compressed version, it is the pubUshert^ desire to produce 
the story in its entirety, and, aa dwing its vriting it de- 
veloped into ahat naght be regarded aa tvo novels— -so dis- 
tinctly does it deal tnth two epochs — it hoB been decided to 
present it to its public as two separate boohs. The first, 
THE HEAD OF TBE BOUSE OF COOMBE. deaU mth 
social life in London during the evolutionary period be- 
tween the late Victorian years and the reign of Edwarcl 
Til and that of his successor, previous to the Great War. 
It brings Lord Coombe and Sondl, Feather and her gv-l 
fiottn to the summer of 1914. It ends with the ending of 
a world which can never again be the same. The second 
novel, ROBIN, to be published later continues the story of 
the same characters, facing existence, however, in a world 
transformed by tragedy, and in which new aspects of 
character, new social, economic, and spiritual pombHities 
are to be confronted, rising to the surface of life as from 
the depths of unknown seas. Beaders of THE HEAD 
OF TBE HOUSE OF COOMBE wHl follow the story of 
Bobin with intensified interest. 
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